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THE POINT OF VIEW 



CHAPTER I 



OOTS POINT OF VIEW 



"Mbs. Dangler — ^Mr, Jayne," said their hostess. 

They made the usual recognition of introduc- 
tion. 

**Sapphira Myles that was — ^as they still say in 
that dear little town of yours in New England/' 
added the only other American in the room, who 
chanced to be standing near. 

Mark Jayne was conscious of resentment. Mrs. 
Dangler evinced no emotions on the subject. In- 
stantly he wondered if she had wasted them until 
she had none, or had too many to gratify them 
on so trivial a provocation ; or if she did not care 
to exhibit them, — ^to whomf to him or their host- 
ess? 

To him, with his trained observation of women, 
she did not appear to be a woman who, so to speak, 
gave herself away easily. That she had something 
to give he conceded without argument It was, 
if you chose, in her way of carrying her head, 
the indifference as to the effect she was producing; 
an effect which one somehow felt was not as 
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2 THE POINT OP VIEW 

wholly unconscious as her manner gave one to 
infer. He hastily got from it that she knew it was 
not her fault she was not like other women, any 
more than it was intentional on the part of the 
Heaven-Bom of India to have so occurred. It 
was rather something equally bom in her, — 
wished on her, in the vulgar parlance of the hour, 
just by being, as she most indisputably was, a 
Myles. 

Of course they had met before. 

She had said it, had she not? ^'Mr. Jayne and 
I have met before'*! 

It was quite apparent to him before her pe- 
culiar voice mentioned it. 

Had they? Of course — ^yes — ^that was, he had 
met SappMra Myles, but could he in any sense 
have been said to have met Sapphira Dangler? 
It was yet to be proved whether it was, or was 
not, the same thing. He decided they had, and 
yet had not. An interesting conclusion to him, 
noted as such ; one decision following another too 
swiftly to be clearly distinguishable as process, 
but satisfactory in the conclusion that he had not, 
he fully recognized, met this especial woman be- 
fore. 

It was she again, who. Mistress of herself and 
small talk, and quite unmoved by the marvelous- 
ness of it— for he knew it nothing short of mar- 
velous that they two should, — out of all Europe 
in which either of them might equally well have 
been at that very moment, out of the Orient and 
all the known world, — ^have been meeting at Paris, 
at the table, of all things, of the ambassador of all 






ONE POINT OF VIEW 3 

the Bnssias, said calmly^ ^^ Don't think in paren- 
thesis. Talk it out to me. • ' 

'^I cannot talk fast enough," was his truthful 
reply. 

** First, you are wondering if I am a Myles," she 
suggested. 

*^No, I am gratefully noting wherein you are." 

She inclined her head graciously, not too per- 
functorily, which would have belittled that sure 
significance. 

**To us that is understood to be in the nature of 
a compliment," she stated gravely without a smile. 

**It is good of you to say us," he hastened to 
say, implying the intimacy of the word. 

"Well, of course, we are from Massachusetts, 
allied by our love of codfish and the Bullfinch 
State House, as well as the manners acquired at 
the first social event of the Colonies" — ^she ampli- 
fied — ^but he took her up with: 

"That tea-party, you meanf Shall we never 
hear the last of that?" 

**Such a pity tea-parties have fallen oflp so in 
excitement since our day," she deplored. 

And their hostess, noting that they were get- 
ting on, not always the case of Americans seated 
by one another at her dinner parties, ignored 
them. 

**How did you happen to be here?" he asked, 
taking advantage of his boyhood right to be blunt. 
The Jaynes always were blunt, all of them. They 
had established their precedent and might proceed 
on it. He relied on her to remember the family 
trait. 

"I was asked for two reasons," she replied 
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frankly. '^Because I called the Danish Minister 
mauvais gargon, and he asked to be presented on 
the strength of my audacity, or ignorance — either 
of which struck him as diverting, and because I 
speak several things besides English, so I am con- 
venient. ' ' 

^*If you would ask me the same question, which 
I plainly see you won%'' said Jayne, "it is be- 
cause I am collecting the hostess — and because all 
my life I have been invited in order to be placed 
next somebody who could not or would not talk. 
I have never sat by a woman who was amusing at 
dinner since I grew up. This is about to be the 
first break in my entire social series." 

Mrs. Dangler considered, became confidential. 
"It is all a mistake to-night, admitting this may be 
going to be an exception, for the wife of the Dan- 
ish Minister is ill.'' He waited — she continued, 
seeing his expectancy. 

"She has twenty or thirty children, most of 
them twins, I fancy, and she never talks. In 
America she would be celebrated for it. Here 
nobody notices it. She was providentially smit- 
ten with influenza and I am taking her place.'' 

"Temporarily, let us thank all our gods I And 
also that you still exaggerate," he cried, looking 
her over with an appraising eye, which she rather 
welcomed than resented. Why not? Since she 
was so sure after all she was a real Myles ? And 
he, being a Jayne of Massachusetts, must hold 
that fact at precisely its correct value, had in 
fact recorded it by emphasizing her exaggeration, 
which was as much hers by divine right of 
inheritance as bluntness was his own. More than 
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this, she could not, was not, asking. Foreigners 
had her at a disadvantage, in the scale they so 
nonchalantly tipped with their titles or decora- 
tions. Here was a man who knew. It was a handi- 
cap put upon him from the first. He might be 
allowed to tire himself on the first long heat of 
their race for supremacy, while she sat quietly 
and looked on, just being a Myles ; until he reached 
the point where she too would in turn be forced 
to recognize him as his great-grand-father, 
Jayne's great-grandson. This might be at the 
hurdle on the last turn, or at the wire. Thinking 
in terms of the race-course after her winter in 
Nice, she recalled herself, while he, on his part, 
was thinking — ^** Lord I to think of me dawdling 
round collecting foreign specimens while there was 
you ! ' ' Aloud he prompted conventionally, ^^L'al- 
mondsf 

^*That is to say, make conversation,'' she took 
it up. " That is exactly what one would have said 
in Boston, where there would have been almonds 
to string it on.'' 

"Yes, I still marvel how they give dinners with- 
out almonds, even with ripe olives," he com- 
plained, but she had turned from him and he ate 
on, thii]^ing of her. He was ever after to associ- 
ate her with the flavor of that salmis he ate, with 
her reappearance foremost in his mind, usually so 
preoccupied with the patridge. It was odd, even 
of the oddest to have come upon her here. Simply 
because it was so likely to happen and never had. 
If they had walked out of the catacombs face to 
face, or walked into each other in some Smyrna 
rug bazar, small wonder, — ^but here where one 
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might meet anybody — ^it was too simple — ^it was 
out of drawing. He turned a decorous ear to his 
neighbor on the right. 

''Was it that the theater pleased himf '' she was 
asking. 

* ' Oh, indeed yes, very well, very well it pleased 
him. Everything pleased him to-night," he as- 
sured her, with a glance she liked 

Enchanted, she chatted on. He waited, as one 
on the street comer of the dinner, so to speak, for 
his compatriot to return. 

As he had looked at her openly, he now covertly 
studied her. The face was unlike any he remem- 
bered save itself. She was her only rival Her 
eyes saved her from being plain. They were 
tawny-gray, set slant-wise and deep, xmder long, 
black lashes. Without them and their varied 
glinting the rest of her face would have been all 
but ugly. Her mouth was cut for derision. Char- 
acter or suffering or both had made it sweeter 
than mere mouths of casual women. It was not 
a mouth that happened so, one felt. It was the 
spirit's tool. The angularities of the face made it 
striking. It was somewhat worn, yet brilliant, 
rebellious, yet of an extreme control. It reminded 
Jayne of the desert; arid, empty, dangerous, 
waiting for conquest, inviting — ^why not admit al- 
luring f With her diamond eyes, and her soft 
black hair that snarled, caught up under a jewelled 
pin on top of her smaU head, she was haughty. 
Why not! Her head was carried or flaunted, well 
flung up, with her delicately cut chin remarkably 
in the air. She was not for one instant the least 
little bit in the world to be called a pretty woman. 
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She was stormy, distinguished, cloudy, apart. 
**My father always taught me,'' was the begin- 
ning and end of her social code. It lent a prim- 
ness of action to her worldly tolerance of opinion. 
One got a notion she would be hardest on herself. 
There was suffering and trace of tempest in the 
expression that lingered when she was alone, or 
when she gave herself up to the musical compo- 
sition which was her saving gift. But under even 
the most friendly eyes, victory perched on her 
helm. It was fire and sword in the challenge she 
flung the world and fate to do its worst. On her 
part, she had already noted he was, not despicably, 
though conspicuously not as much a Jayne as she 
should have expected. Whatever that may have 
meant to her. She had so quickly seen it that it 
left her free to think only of the former days he 
represented, in what she called to herself life- 
before-life-before-last. So completely had she let 
herself stray back to early associations aroused 
by him, she hardly heard anything the great Jew- 
ish capitalist next on the other side was mumbling 
to her over his dinner. She supposed it an honor 
to have been placed next him, the powerful Beher- 
ensohn, who in London, she had been told confi- 
dentially, dictated to the crown. What was it he 
was grunting at her now? She gave compunctious 
attention to find out. In whatever he had been dis- 
cussing with himself he seemed to have reached 
his own conclusion : 

"Yes, well, even yet — one cannot always die 
*ehfbruch be committing, ehf he queried sud- 
denly of her direct. 

^^ETXbruchV* she repeated, not recognizing the 
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word. He said it over, then seeing she did not 
get his meaning in German, called across the 
table: 

"Baron — one moment, please/' His friend so 
designated tnmed from the woman next him, ont 
of whose plate he seemed to be eating : 

"Pardon — aber wie sagt man die ehfbruche, 
hitter' he begged. 

"Oh — V adulter e,'' the Baron translated care- 
lessly, hardly interrupted. 

* * Naturally. Thank you, ' ' Beherensohn replied 
courteously, matching him in stolidity by casual 
treatment of the ugly word. Already the Baron, 
undeterred, was continuing to his partner, "In 
eyes like yours, Madame '^ 

"Even so,*' the Jew went on — ^**well, one can- 
not always V adult ere be committing — one must 
also the money make,*' he admitted shrewdly, with 
a degree of resignation, taking a large mouthful, 
and counting her for response. 

To Sapphira Myles it was an exploit in the 
point of view unprecedented as astounding. One 
upon which she had speculated, with mental reser- 
vations, of late, in a well-bred way. Love and 
money, not even love, but transient animal passion, 
appeared so plainly to be the goals of many for- 
eign men. Yet to have it part the clouds of de- 
cency, so to speak, and streak like lightning of 
fact from the limbo in which she purposely kept 
it, revealed the social landscape surrounding her 
so horribly it almost struck her dumb. Conceal- 
ing which, she filled in aloud with * * There is poli- 
tics and there is also art. You cannot quite leave 
them out.'' 
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And Mark Jayne, overhearing such an nntoward 
remark smash in on her New England decormn, 
as he had estimated it, felt she must be extraor- 
dinarily instruite, with all the French mean by the 
word, to suffer the creature at her left unrebuked. 
He was almost ready to resent it for her when she 
turned back to him with a long breath : it struck 
him more as a child come out to play than a woman 
of the world. 

"TeU me the story of yourself — since we last 
met,'* she urged, so little caring to hear what he 
might say that he was at once up in arms to in- 
terest her. 

**In New England a man's story never begins 
with himself, is never his own,'' he reminded her. 
**It was begun by consent of the Council and ad- 
vice of all concerned long before he was ever 
thought of. All he had to do with his own career 
is not to overstep tradition nor outrage repeated 
habits of his ancestors. He is to think as they 
thought, feel as they felt, eat the family recipes 
with a relish never accorded alien cookery, wor- 
ship the family God, die of the family malady, and 
be buried in the family lot." 

**God save the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts!" she climaxed heartily. 

He bowed his head, then went on, **And some- 
times the Almighty is pleased to assist to this end 
by providing the family nose, or continuing the 
fandly walk or shoulders. This is accorded to 
favored types, and yon know yonrself , nothing is 
more enviable than to be a real Montague or a 
thorough-going Adams!" 

She caught the spirit, nodding. **Yes, while to 
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be obliged to say of a boy that he has none of the 
White traits — or of a girl that you never would 
guess she was a Puffer — even on her mother's 
side— puts the rising generation wrong/' Her 
voice was earnest, though her eyes laughed with 
him. 

'^In conservative minds, enough almost to as- 
perse honest wedlock/* he agreed 

^^Even the family squint has its inherited 
value. ' ' She lifted critical brows, and he amended, 
'*0f course there are violent reactions.'* 

And both thought of men who had worn broad- 
cloth to their law offices daily, topped off with a 
beaver hat, their high satin stocks pinned with a 
jet brooch enclosing a faded wisp of their first 
wife's hair, who had begotten sons scoffing at 
the like, delighting in flannels, — ^just as they had 
taken art to their bed instead of one of three 
legitimate professions, and had even accomplished 
a taste for many gods and the yellow water that 
sparkles more than the brook on the hillside. 

Sapphira spoke first. **It is all very well for 
you to make light of it to-night, with champagne 
in your glass," she remonstrated, ^^but it is more 
serious than we admit." 

^^We are discriminated against as a class," he 
admitted. 

^^It has its paw on us — ^wait till it is dark and 
you are alone. You know we can never really en- 
joy sin, and we can never hope to." 

**Not like the Neapolitan, perhaps, who ate a 
sherbet, exclaiming, comme U serait meilleur si 
c'etait une faute.'* 

She shrugged — ^ * Cheap people think if they are 
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only wicked they are happy! The triumph of 
temptation over the New England conscience is 
too strenuous,'* she sighed. "I always think 
when I am happy I must be wicked.*' 

"That is funny from you— you must know there 
is nothing good or bad but thinking makes it so. 
Granted we are bom on the dark side of the 
chance, our generation ought to escape the doom.*' 

**I know, — ^and the point of view changes so, all 
along, as one grows up — ^you used to want to be a 
tin peddler, I remember.** 

**And you ** he began. 

** Nothing short of a circus girl,** she stated, 
as if saddened by her failure. 

Unconsciously, he spoke more seriously now, 
saying, "The only real failure in life is to have 
no point of view, Goethe calls it an ideal. I mean, 
not to be closely enough related to some type, or 
faith or community, to hold one*s own peculiar 
tribal slant against the world. There is no abso- 
lute good or evil, there is only the point of view, 
individual or communal.** 

"Like the Kiiight in our reading book, gold or 
bronze, according to which side of him one stood?** 

"Certainly. What defiles a Brahmin is to an 
American, foolishness. China counts divine a re- 
ligion of the holy pig. If one goes about the world 
one finds nothing infallible, admits everything 
somewhere. There is nothing universal and opin- 
ion is a local tendency.** 

"I do not agree,** she said quickly. "Oh, not 
at all! We are always to be on the side that is 
right, in each choice there is a better and a worse. 
We have to be true to our set standard. * * 
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^ * By all means I Just as the weathervane is trne 
to the four winds of heaven. But if we are fire- 
walkers of Tahiti, let us be fire-walkers — ^without 
reproaching our neighbors who are not. That ia 
just my point, '^ he insisted. 

**It may sound absurd to you, but it is salva- 
tion to me/^ She spoke low, defiantly, as if it 
little mattered how it sounded to him. 

^*One woman's hell is another man's Heaven, I 
grant you;'' then, earnestly, *^he progresses, 
though, just as long as he has something that he 
worships and sacrifices for— a woman, Bhudda, 
or the ivory elephant." 

**What good could it do you to bow before that 
if you know better!" 

"We in New England are hanging on to ideas 
of eternal judgment every bit as obsolete." 

**Some of us do hold on to thencL" 

"You, for example!" 

"Oh, yes. I hang on to them. I am even ab- 
normally hung onto by them. I never shall be 
able to rid myself entirely of them. ' ' 

He noted the fleeting, tragic shadow of her face 
as she said it. He wondered if some phase of just 
this had kept her back from happiness, some reck- 
less, lost chance of life and pride of her youth. 
He knew so well that it is exactly the clash be- 
tween the point of view held by mortals of equal 
superiority that makes drama. 

*'La vie exige,^^ he said lightly. 

She shrugged hardly perceptibly. "And we 
cannot abandon it, or starve it, or abuse it, or even 
gratify it, because of this supernatural dread of 
what will become of us if we do." 
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** Yon have not altogether escaped it, — ^the Pnri- 
tan paw, — even yon I*' he exclaimed, rather snr- 
prised to find it so. 

**No, and I have no desire to. The Pnritan who 
escapes it entirely is a desperate sort of type. 
They carry it over so. ^ ' 

^ * They do have a bravado abont them— they pnt 
it off on heredity, too.'' 

** Don't yon recall how gentle little Thankfnl 
Swift nsed to say, ^It is not I who get angry, it is 
my great-grandmother Gnnn ' ? " 

** Conviction of foreordination does let one ont 
to a wide range of behavior." 

**I believe in it." He turned deliberately and 
looked in her face, noted her black gown and the 
pnrple flower flaring. ^^Oh, yes, yon iare a real 
one," he said slowly, **a high-caste New England 
Brahmin. Will it send yon to the gallows or make 
a Pnritan martyr of yon in the end, I wonder?" 

** Pnritan martyrdom. That is it. Yon have 
said it," she repeated as slowly. 

**And all for the point of view," he conclnded. 
Neither spoke, for almost at once the move from 
the table began. Then — **I am going back this 
snmmer," she said. *^Does it surprise yon?" 

^*It wonld only delight me if I believed yon." 

She flushed as if a trifle annoyed ; their eyes met, 
and they laughed. 

**Have you outgrown it?" he asked, referring 
to her childhood exaggeration. 

"Oh, quite!" 

**Well, then, here's hoping" — ^he lifted his glass 
as Ee spoke— **I shall go, too, and renew all the 
ways of my boyhood." 
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**A11? Surely not all!*' She was recalling his 
escapades of river and treetop, as she said it 

** Probably. Yes, certainly/' 

He tingled at the hint she had not intended and 
already regretted. He had been so feverishly in 
love with her in his later boyhood. And was she 
not plainly leading him on to do it again! Of 
course it must seem so. Well — ^he would ** collect 
her*' this time. It was a departure from their 
established precedent he should appreciate. 

Both the Danish Minister and the great Jew 
were by her when he said good-night. Beheren- 
sohn, plainly admiring, suing for some sort of ap- 
pointment with her, he gathered, which she was 
but half inclined to grant. After all, it was on 
her cards to be conspicuous. If she had been 
**bom to blush unseen,'' she would be blushing 
even now at the plain significance of the gaze bent 
upon her — ^which she was, on the contrary, quite 
unblushingly accepting. Sapphira would never be 
guilty of claiming any power over a man. Her 
way would be to make him believe he could do any- 
thing with her — ^until he tried. It was this in her 
that had baffled, where it most exerted a seductive 
spell. On his own part he had left her with 
**Then it is au revoir, with a codfish for our sum- 
mer weathervane ? " 

She took his reminder to her vanity in silence, 
wondering why men did always feel they must 
make a women believe they wanted to see her 
again. 

"We shall try our fortunes in a second fight," 
he warned her hurriedly, with no mind to have 
her leave him out, noticing as she approached 
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the door at the end of the long drawing room 
between her two cavaliers, that she carried her 
shoulders as all the Myles before her, — though her 
smile to them was distinctly European, promising 
nothing, a mere incident of stage exit. 

** Where is Billy Dangler now?'^ he enquired of 
the first man he met likely to know. 

**That is the question,'* was the reply. 

** Disappeared, you meanf 
Yes; for good; dead.*' 



it 



That it simplified things for her would have 
been the instant reflection of the unsophisticated, 
perhaps of most men, while to this one, wishing a 
barricade between himself and every woman, it 
complicated matters. The point of view being, 
after all, so divergent in Europe and America, 
and Mark Jayne being of all men the most averse 
to definitely committing himself to any relation 
of an enduring nature. It came over him with 
amusement to realize how all through dinner he 
had counted on Dangler to heighten the pleasure 
of the proposed summer intimacy between Sap- 
phira and himself. He had no desire to be taken 
seriously — and if she was free — ^her freedom 
meant loss of the same article for him, did it not, 
in their intercourse t 

"Too bad," he said aloud, rather tardily. 

**0, naturally,*' the man concurred, having lost 
the connection himself. 

But the defunct Dangler was not in the leas? 
the object commiserated. 



CHAPTER n 



THE OLD TOLL BEIDGB 



That Mark Jayne did not walk like his f atHer 's 
family had rather put him in the wrong from the 
first, and was an indiscretion of which Sapphira 
Myles had been well aware from their youth. She 
was *^a Myles from head to foof and gloried in 
it. Even Europe could not rob her of her sense of 
its somehow conferring distinction. While in 
America when a stranger stepped up to her def- 
erentially, saying,/^! know this must be the old 
Squire 's granddaughter, from the way she carries 
her shoulders, '* she glowed for some time after. 
Her town in the country was, like the heroes in 
old-fashioned novels, poor — ^but so honorable! 
And to uphold the family standards there was 
surely the right thing to do, the inevitable thing. 

Mark Jayne never thought much about it but 

it caught him occasionally unawares. Man-like 

he went his way, at home and abroad, and was 

glad of all contrast and each vivid reaction that 

only heightened his rare critical faculty. He had 

the delicately cut features of his mother 's family. 

The charm of his face was almost feline in its 

subtlety. It lay chiefly in his expression, which 

subordinated his coloring so that it became un- 

i6 
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important. He was dark, with a quality of in- 
ward glow when he was moved or excited, like 
that of an Italian Saint by an old Master. Schol- 
arship did this to him; events external rarely. 
He was of the coldest, snow to the casual, ice to 
those he disliked. It was told of his parents that 
on their one ocean voyage their fellow passengers 
believed icebergs in the ship's vicinity, when it 
was only that they had emerged from their state- 
room. His indifference was the blight from which 
human beings could not recover until they had 
gone far from him. He had that power to shrink 
one up inside until one cried for mercy, and on 
the other hand, a sparse beam of his approval 
won, was like a gleam of Wintry sunshine on a 
grey horizon. He overstepped his reserve only 
when racked by displeasure. He suffered more 
than he enjoyed but enjoyed as no mortal man; 
only, his kind of enjoyment bought at a price, in- 
cluded exquisite knowledges and excluded much of 
that supposed to belong under its head. He was 
essentially but also scientifically the critic. 

There are phenomena of rural New England 
that give to those reared there a certain flavor 
all their own. Mark Jyne could remember how 
the sight of a tin peddler's cart had thrilled him 
in boyhood. The lumbering unshapely red bulk, 
disfigured by its brooms strapped on before, and 
its great rag receptacle behind, was associated 
forever with adventure. What life could be more 
like sailing your own boat on shore than to set 
off from anywhere in the early Spring sunshine, 
with as yet a bright chill in the morning beauty, 
and go wandering on and on — ^while anxious 
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housewives watched for you and little girls ran 
down the road after yout 

Then the newsy barter of rags for a shining 
dipper, so full of kindly interest, so shrewd as to 
what tipped the scales unduly when some young 
rascal put in a flatiron on the sly, or played some 
kindred trick to cheat on the weight — ^that was 
life I Mark was not much on pirates in those days, 
being inland bred, but the open road always called 
him. It was a sad shock later in life to discover 
that even the tin-peddler went home between voy- 
ages, to a pumpkin-colored house under a hill, 
and a buxom wife with china blue eyes, where a 
freckled boy and coral-cheeked girl called him 
Father, just like ordinary men. 

Another person about whom he speculated 
much, and when he grew up knew he had asso- 
ciated with mythology, was the milk-man. Like 
the end of the rainbow where there was said to be 
a pot of gold, like Santa Glaus, like any mystery, 
that was and yet was not, his imagination played 
around the milk-man, who came before any one 
was up and was never seen even by cook. He 
was sure of this, for he had heard his mother say 
— ^^* leave a line for the milk-man, cook; he will be 
gone before you are up*' — ^though cook was on 
intimate terms with morning-red and in Winter 
even burned a light to find her way round the 
kitchen* It seemed not so much to be that the 
milk-man got up earlier, but that he was a crea- 
ture! of the dark as to his fellow-men, somebody 
like a person in a fairy wishing-coat, that could 
at will become invisible. His parents had 
laughed, once when they were driving one sum- 
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mer afternoon, becanse, when attention had been 
called to a fragment of a moon white and lost 
on the expanse of azure sky, he had asked — ^**Is 
that the milk-man f Always he thought of them 
afterward as somehow mysteriously comiected, as 
if one could be a milk-man by day, and the man 
in the moon by night. And he wavered in his 
decision to be a peddler in favor of this double 
life that so appealed to him. And later also he 
was to regretfully write the epitaph of this chosen 
career in the words of his adopted tongue — 
^^savoir — c'est rien, imaginer — c'est touf 



One incident there had been which was destined 
to remain with him, partly because it illuminated 
the calibre of his father and mother, that in- 
tensive, self -controlled, self -repressed stock from 
which he drew his life. For New England is no 
more bom of Virginia than cotton is indigenous 
to the North Pole, though there was no more 
lovely plantation in Dixie than the Northern home 
of Mark's grandfather on a June morning; late 
June, with the river wide and slow and blue, lying 
luxuriously like a Eoman after the bath, in the 
scented lap of green meadows stretching away 
on either shore, edged with drooping elms. 
Crops of tall tobacco were here more fragrant 
than the perfected product later burned as in- 
cense to luxury. The haze of the sultry heat 
swimming above the cool green surface like mirage 
of the desert on one hand, and on the other miles 
of glittering com, marching erect, a regiment of 
Midsummer's Own; the air a blend of odors: 
narcotic with tobacco, poignant with onions, 
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musky with the lush-ripe tomatoes, wild grape, 
hot pine in the sun, the sweetness of the mown 
hay, wafted as the light breeze veered. On one 
especial June morning Mark^s grandmother, frail 
and prudent and cherished, sat in a lilac print 
frock and a lace cap, shelling the peas for dinner. 
It was a work she loved, taxing neither eyes nor 
hand. The verandah was low and from it she 
could see both the road and the river, without 
appearing to notice either. The morning had 
been sultry and the river lay clear in the dazzle of 
the sun, sparkling with golden stars. There were 
castling clouds in the west. All the household 
had been up and at work earlier than usual. The 
hay was ripening and every breath of air carried 
it. Because of those castling clouds there was 
the panic of weather abroad, of possible bad luck. 
Always in haying time one had so much more 
than the crop at stake. One had the respect of 
one's neighbors. To **hay if when the ten-acre 
lot of Squire Myles was down, meant trouble too 
often. Was not his grass riways wet? From 
time immemorial did not the dryest drought give 
way when his haycocks were all neatly covered at 
night with tent cloth caps, that even the dew 
might not dampen their perfection? 

Of course the old Squire could afford it. That 
was not the point at all. Hay was a matter of 
local pride. To get one 's hay wet was not so bad 
as to go into bankruptcy, but it had a significance 
all out of proportion to real value. It reflected 
on one's horse sense. It argued one lacking in 
shrewdness; a kind of village idiot, the butt of 
every wagging tongue. Everybody took it out on 
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one in wit or sarcasm. ** Raisin' his hay for bran 
mash, I'll allow'' — ^*^Fish bite in hayin't" were 
jocularities one must expect and never hear the 
last of. The public could not be kept out of this 
one secret of success or failure. And New Eng- 
land to the bone hates to have the neighbors 
know. So on this particular morning every one 
was up at bird-dawn and the hay turned and ready 
to go in when the haymakers left the field at eleven 
for an early nooning. At high noon the thunder 
was rolling distinctly, distantly. The men wiped 
their brows and quit for the great bams where 
every available wagon was seized upon. Oxen and 
horses, borrowed teams, and even an old express 
wagon, were soon in the meadows. Then the race 
began. They worked like maddened things; 
worked as if they were saving burning buildings 
or a sinking steamer, worked as if disgrace or 
flood were at their heels. The horse in the hay- 
tedder swung about again and again, turning at a 
fuU trot. The great iron rake lifted, caught, and 
the long rows of winrows bunched behind like the 
green sea before a storm. The horse on the rake 
was a pet and no circus trick was prettier than his 
present performance. Strangers idling by to the 
afternoon mail stopped and watched the antics of 
Irish Tim as he drove. Mark Jayne would have 
been there, too; he often came down from his 
father's house on the hiU to drive the chestnut 
mare, enjoying the excitement to the full. But he 
was absent to-day. 

One monster load went in. 

The stamping clatter of the horse's hoofs on 
the steep barn door-sill sent the chills flying over 
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little Sapphira Myles, who, though a mere child, 
understood vaguely all that was at stake, being 
New England bred under the skin. Another came, 
and another ; one was no sooner backed ont than 
another came stooping np the road, leaning and 
shaking like a very old man, and throwing sweet 
wreaths where the road was uneven or a tree 
caught at its progress. 

The sky lowered sullenly, grew black. Night 
seemed to be falling. Everyone was helping now. 
Men ran home for a fork, strangers took off their 
coats and caught up a rake, women lent a hand. 
This was a local crisis. This was the excitement 
they seldom had ; the emergency that allied them 
as a fire or a nativity, making them for the mo- 
ment all of one kin, though tomorrow old grudges 
surely would be resinned. 

The lightning forked more than once, like an 
evil tongue run out at them in derision as the last 
load went up. It was coming. The birds had 
long been silent. The trees were smitten and 
writhing in contortions of the wind. It was black 
from east to west, save for one white wraith of a 
cloud moving fast, instinct with lightning inces- 
santly streaking. There was no room left on the 
bam floor for the last load. It stood out under a 
giant elm. The express wagon came up on a gal- 
lop, raking after, driven by a cross-eyed boy, who 
backed it into the cowshed, untackled his horse 
with one experienced slap on the back from a 
buckle strap that sent the animal round to its own 
shelter, and ran himself toward the shed where 
the men were standing to take breath, watching 
the downpour. Squire Myles, looking rather white 
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and stern, came to the edge of the back porch and 
called to them that they had better come into the 
honse. He had not gone down to the hayfield him- 
self, but had stood with his gold watch in his 
hand, approving them, and they felt he was satis- 
fied, thongh he turned and went in without further 
commendation. 

Up at the house on the hill Mark Jayne's little 
sister was playing paper dolls while her mother 
sat sewing by the window. It was not until the 
fury of the storm was past and the sun began to 
flash out over the lawns littered with broken 
branches that her father came home. She looked 
up, surprised to see him there. It could not be 
night yet. The sun was too bright, yet here he 
was home from his office in the afternoon. Her 
only brother had driven away in the morning to 
a near town. She missed him and had hoped at 
first it was his step, as her father came into the 
room. 

*^The old toll bridge is down in the storm,*' she 
heard him say. "I am going over to see the 
wreck.*' Her mother looked at him strangely. 

^ * Take your flask. Some one may need a restor- 
ative," she cried quickly and went to get it, — ^but 
already her father was in the buggy and driving 
away. He had not taken either her mother or 
herself. As she played on she missed her mother, 
but it did not trouble her long. The rain had made 
the sweet-briar bush just outside the window give 
a fragrance that often recurred to her in after 
years. When her mother did return to her sewing 
there was something stem in her face. The little 
girl wondered if she had been naughty. 
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And her father, meantime — ^he had got to the 
end of the bridge nearest, only to find a torren- 
tial river surging before him. The empty piers 
no longer supported any burden, he only saw the 
wooden structure that had been the county bridge 
collapsed and floating down the swirlhig cur- 
rent. There were people about, quite a crowd, 
some weeping, some silent, all haggard. He ques- 
tioned them sharply, 

"Yes — ^there were known to be thirteen teams 
on the bridge when it went. ' ' " No — ^nobody knew 
who was on if *^ People had huddled in for 
shelter at both ends.'' The Judge was a proud 
man. People thought him hard who did not know 
him best. Without a word he turned his horse. 
The cut from his whip must have hurt the poor 
breathless animal, already quivering from heat 
and speed. ' It went round with a leap, the buggy 
on one wheel. Four miles down the river there 
was a ferry. That was now their destination. 
Then acrossl, and four miles back, and he should 
know whether the boy lay stretched on the grass 
in death or was with the staunch old white horse 
at the bottom of the dirty river. His boy, his 
Mark, his only son. His boy, so desired, so full 
of promise; the lad with his mother's eyes, who 
had set off so proudly in the morning to do an 
errand for him at the courthouse and then go 
alone to the dentist like a grown-up man. His 
mother had protested. He, the lad's father, had 
insisted. Should he ever see anything again but 
the boy's face as he drove off alone for the first 
time to play a man's part, unsupported by parents 
or servant; that tense face, eager and excited 
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for the adventure, yet trying hard to keep back 
its full expression. The old horse could be 
trusted, except, perhaps, at the grade crossing en- 
tering the town. They had repeatedly warned 
hirn to stop and listen there — ^ah, the expected 
X)eril had held no danger like this mounting hur- 
ricane out of a clear June sky. He would have 
finished his little program at just the right hour 
to meet the horrid thing. He would have been 
exactly on his way home, punctual at his own de- 
struction as at that duty he had been sent to i)er- 
form. He would have been singing, very likely. 
He had a way of singing to himself as he drove,— 
or whistling perhaps. The heart of the father 
wrenched like a spasm. He could not think of his 
boy singing along to that certain death. 

The ferryboat was being slowly pulled across 
the other way as he drove up. He had to wait. 
There was no poetry in the scene for him today. 
The horse threw out its neck, tossed off the check- 
rein, then lowered its nose and heaved a great 
sigh. At last, the vehicle opposite clambered up 
the bank through the alder bushes and disap- 
peared. The ferryman sat down and took out a 
newspaper. The waiting grew doubly unendur- 
able. The frantically impatient one on the other 
shore picked up the tin horn and blew a long 
shrill blast. The clumsy old craft in response 
started back. The current was strong just here 
and it took some fifteen minutes to cross. The 
nervo\is horse, hardly waiting for the chain on 
the end to be let down, picked up its feet gingerly, 
hesitated an instant and sprang on before the 
landing had been naade. 
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"Lots of business today,'' the ferryman re- 
marked, as they pulled out over the soft weeds 
on the edge of the water. 

"I suppose so,*' curtly. 

It was characteristic of both that no further 
dialogue ensued. The ferryman pulled steadily, 
with his face toward the west, and the other man 
sat motionless and unrelaxed. As he drove off 
the other side, jolting from the rough boards to 
the sandy bank, he realized he was no longer a 
young man. He drove a mile, rounded a sharp 
turn in the road, and stopped. 

Toward him came old Whitey, and a boy's voice 
singing: 

"One wide river 

And that wide river was Jordan, 
One wide river — 
There's one wide river to cross." 

He started on. They met and drew up simul- 
taneously. 

"Going over to see the wreck t" Mark called 
cheerily, noting the foam on the bay instead of his 
father 's face. 

** Thought I would," his father replied. 

**Well, I am going home. I am hungry. See 
you later," the lad said. And they drove on. 
That night the boy wakened suddenly. He 
thought he saw both his father and his mother in 
his room bending over his bed. As he tried to 
rouse up enough to say sleepily, *^ What's the 
matter!" he heard his mother say softly: 

**I am just shutting the window, Mark dear; 
the draught is a little strong." 
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And he slept again. 

It was long after that he knew the inner drama 
of that day the last hay went in from Squire 
Myles's ten-acre lot. His mother felt he had been 
spared for something. She expected to see it de- 
velop — ^if she had not seen Paradise first. And 
the toll-bridge, where he had all but met his end, 
where Whitey's forefeet had been already planted 
as he sought shelter from the rain, from which 
he had drawn back involuntarily, in the nick of 
time, recurred to him on his first trip from Pisa 
to Florence. It heightened for him, the sharp con- 
trasts of this journey over which others were 
scolding. The toll-bridge, as he remembered it, 
was a wooden one, covered and endless, with small 
square windows cut out at regular intervals, 
through which one got a glimpse of the river, up 
and down, if one turned one^s head quickly 
enough to catch both directions before they were 
passed. Just as in these endless Italian tannels 
he was catching sight of the jagged crags and 
vivid Mediterranean, making him think of a soul 
tormented by glimpses of heaven while in pur- 
gatory. 

So had life wound him in the inextricable toils 
of beauty and relation and expression. So had 
the old toll-bridge delivered him over to life, con- 
demned hiTYi to be the explanation of his escape. 






CHAPTER m 

THB DOOB AJAB 

If Mark Jayne had failed in carrying on, as he 
shonld have, the Gaylord in his blood on his moth- 
er 's side, it was somewhat to be condoned from 
the fact that his own father had not been without 
fanlt in respect to certain ancestral valnes. He 
had not, for example, settled down as became one 
whose father and great-grandfather had been 
deacons for life in the white porticoed meeting- 
house. He had contrarily displayed a tendency 
toward interest in the capitals of Europe, after 
his graduation at the university, which in a con- 
spicuous memorial tablet recorded his family's 
founder as having met death by falling down a 
coal scuttle — ^the first man in the Colonies so to 
have perished. 

When he wished to study architecture it was 
deeply felt that his obituary would not, in due 
time, read as that of the previous Jaynes. And 
to fall from grace in the obituary record is no 
light condemnation. Was a lineal descendant of 
an unbroken line of lawyers, doctors and ministers 
to break it lightly! 

Ultimately he had seen reason and read law. 
When Mark Jayne Second came, openly eating 
and drinking and going to Europe whenever he 

38 
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had the money, — a impist at heart and a poet and 
every most modem thing, only the old families 
looked jiskance. The Jaynes always were self- 
willed. And it is a fact worth noting that if one 
lives np to one line of fanlt or folly one^s world 
in New ihigland will allow for it * * That is Blank 
— ^he is always late,'' they unhesitatingly admit. 
Or ^'Make allowance for the Myles tongae — they 
all exaggerate. ' ' It is unwritten law that a family 
of sufficient importance to boast anything may 
have a weakness of its own, but let the late one 
be caught in exaggeration or the romancer be 
late, and no such indulgence is due. The faults 
of your tribal bias belong to you; stick to them 
and no one will dispute your right ; you are safe 
to go further than scandal allows in any other 
direction, but assume to yourself a new form of 
dispensation and you straightway find yourself 
as an emigrant in a forbidding country. On his 
return to his own, Mark Jayne felt that tragedy 
might easily lie for him in the fact that condi- 
tions change, but in New Eingland traditions sur- 
vive imperishable. He often thought of it in 
connection witii Sapphira Dangler, remembering 
wluit they had admitted at the dinner of their un- 
expected meeting in Paris, that ^4t had its paw 
on them.'* 

It was in April that he sailed, a night in early 
Ifay when he reached his former home. The 
frogs were piping in the soft twilight, carrying 
their peculiar thrUl of deliverance from more cold 
weather after the rigors of the long Winter. His 
customary indifference was pierced by their shrill 
caUing, so reminiscent of bygone moods* After 
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all, the old thing might throb with a new relation 
as no merely new single experience ever had. 
Sapphira, on her part, had felt, that night in 
Paris, that it would be difficult for him to get in 
step with his native town, however he might boast 
it when he was far away. She realized, at once, 
his inability to be charmed as an inherent quality 
beyond his own disposing. He was destined to 
be, for most people, the unattainable, — ^which they 
somehow felt bound to pursue, once seen. 

Being herself to a degree only known to her- 
self unattainable, she feared the Summer would 
prove a cramping experiment in limitation, im- 
possible for him. He would be lonely, might even 
be disliked. It was incomprehensible that such 
should occur. "What could be done in prevention? 
Woman to the rescue I And when he arrived her 
attitude had, rather amusingly, become one of 
**Here are Ladies'' — of which she was absurdly 
aware, without being capable of dismissing it. 
His father's house on the hill overlooking the 
hay-fields had been burned, so he had made him- 
self a tenant of excellent farming folk in the vil- 
lage, in spite of all their professed reluctance. 

*^I don't know what folks would say" — ^the wife 
had voiced it at first blush. 

^^We never take roomers — ^never had any 
need to." 

*^But I need to be taken," Mark Jayne had 
explained. ^^ You see how that involves your duty 
in a different light," and ultimately she had 
agreed with him. 

** Folks '11 talk I" she declared. 
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*^You would not have it a dumb comnmnityf 
he replied. 

*^They will pass remarks,'' she hinted. 

**Then by all means let ns make a scandal,'* was 
his delighted response. 

"I have got a daughter to consider." She let 
it out as if it in some way concerned his plan. 

*^Let me help you do it. I am very good for 
young girls," he protested. 

Somehow, it was not long before his landlady 
and her aged mother too were contriving for his 
greater comfort. He came in to find elaborate 
harp-shaped cookies on his table ; an extra rocker 
was brought up from the sitting-room, and as a 
supreme attention a copy of *^The Rainbow 
Round the Tomb," with gilt edges, that belonged 
on the parlor table. 

He had the whole floor to himself, the only 
child, the daughter Hazel mentioned as an ob- 
stacle, being banished to the third floor in the 
gambrel roof. '^Like a sparrow to the housetop," 
he told her, proud to show off his Bible learning. 

*^Chat is included," he wrote to his sister. **! 
listen while they give me details of our neigh- 
bors. Gossip it is not, — ^as we stoutly deny, but 
inside knowledge it certainly is, — ^just tinctured 
with unreliable surmise. ' ' 

He soon found himself more at home behind 
the scenes than in the actual presence of those 
whose stories he had come so fully to know. 

Sajjphira Dangler — **she who was a Myles" — 
was naturally most cited. She had married a man 
from that alien city New England mentions with 
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criticism and fears as a giddy rival beyond com- 
pare. 

'^He died too soon to get acquainted with," was 
about all he got Supplemented by an impression 
Uiat this made it a disappointing marriage, though 
outwardly it left his widow well provided* 

*^The Myles never had the money they ought 
to have, by good rights. She has got it now, and 
I am glad of it/' Mrs. Baxter stated, as if on the 
defensive. 

He gathered also from this same source that 
*'she kept to herself, mostly. '* 

This idiosyncrasy he shared with her, hoping to 
find her house a place of the mode and manners 
congenial to him. 

"She will never see thirty again. You must 
have grown up with her,*' his hostess said, turn- 
ing the tables on his listening attitude. 

"Ah, but Sapphira Myles and Mrs. Dangler are 
not the same persons," he said. 

"I suppose she does act different after her 
travels. She had been through enough. Nobody 
grudges her what she has got out of it,'' dimly 
came to his ears, as he suddenly caught a reflec- 
tion of his first heart-break having occurred be- 
cause of her, as Sapphira Myles. That her mar- 
riage had made her a different Sapphira he was 
now fully assured, for after her first survey of 
him she had acted precisely as she would with any 
man of her own or Billy Dangler's world; in 
short, as he was in the habit of being treated by 
women of his own world — that is, society outside 
New EiUgland. For the Puritan is the extremist 
always. "Start a Puritan the other way and see 
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what happens/' was one of his own oft-reiterated 
phrases. 

His first going back, np the hill, to call npon 
her in the old remembered room, — ^where a boy 
he indistinctly used to be and was no more, had 
learned his first lesson of romance, — ^was not alto- 
gether ordinary in effect 

The white wainscoted walls, the familiar land- 
scape through the open windows, all seemed a 
dream-setting for the woman who was not his Sap- 
phira Myles any more than a present could be- 
come a past, yet who made his nerves strangely 
responsive as she came in from the May outer 
world to meet him. 

Prom the first minute he liked to talk to her 
and hear her talk. He owned it. **I am afraid 
I shall want to come rather often, — ^if nobody 
minds, '* he said. She made a gesture implying 
that was not so imnatural. 

"Do you suppose folks will talk, — at our agef 
he quoted Mrs. Baxter to put her where she must 
reply. 

"The village is Caesar's wife, — ^above suspicion, 
therefore, unsuspecting,'' was her reassurance. 

"You see, I cannot reasonably hope to be of any 
importance in a community so well balanced. 
They are all doing their duty as they see it, so 
furiously, I shall not come in, at all, unless it is 
up here. Even that pretty Hazel Baxter admits 
their amusements are in order to be refreshed to 
work more seriously. Even their enjoyments have 
a moral issue." 

"You will never be a moral anything," was her 
* comment. 
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**And I am not a duty '' He hoped in- 
wardly he might become a pleasure to one, or two, 
of thenL 

*^If you were, the Woman's Club and the Civic 
League and a score of progressive systems for 
destruction of the ideal would take you up. Our 
New England is about as sadly advanced, theoret- 
ically, as Boston can make if 

^*Is the place really going to destruction like 
that!*' 

**No more than that the open iron-bridge over 
the river is worse than the old toll-bridge. It 
changes the point of view. That is all.'' 

*^Lets out the perspective, rather." 

There were countless sympathies they two alone 
shared. The gang of Italian laborers digging in 
the street gave it all back to Sapphira as it did 
to him. They two, only, supplied the background 
those mere shovellers suggested. 

**Let the butcher boys call them dagoes!" he 
conceded. ^^We know they are Tinteretto and 
Tobias in crimson, fur-tipped shoon, the Vatican 
and Rome!" 

"A dago on the ditches rim 
A simple dago was to them — ^and nothing more," 

she parodied. 

To her, as to him, they hinted vineyards of 
Frascati, the twisted olives of Bellosguardo, the 
fountain-lulled terraces of the Villa D 'Este. Not 
that they said these names over aloud, but he 
** calculated," as New England says, that she too 
saw in them more than swarthy sons of toil, and 
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went back with him mentally to past chapters as 
yet unshared, yet shared, — ^in a sense heightened, 
by what they had each felt and discovered apart 
She must have had her chapters though she never 
told even their headings. With her eyes and for- 
tune he could guess pretty clearly what they might 
have been. While they were talking he read them 
off to himself as — 

Puritan Passion, 
The Golden Girl, 
The Titled Peril, 
Illusion, 
Disillusion, 

and SO on until they had met where they started, 
and he added to his list — 

In a Second Fight, 

or would it be Puritan Martyrdom? 

She was reticent as a man concerning the years 
intervening. 

*^The past is a bottle thrown over the side of 
the ship,'' was her phrase. 

**What does it matter, so long as it has finally 
produced us to divert each other?'' he agreed. It 
was an attitude equally hers and his to proceed 
upon. 

They two need never say, **Have you read?" 
Of course both know the place on the page from 
which the sentence came the other quoted. They 
need never ask, "Did you go to Amalfi — or 
Olympia, or Hoboken, or up the Nile ? " Of course 
they hadL One Had to but hint a country and the 
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other caught it up. Lachrimae Christi washed 
down horrid goat meat in Italian cathedral towns, 
— ^if not Orvieto, — as a foregone conclusion to 
them both, as mudi as the tangerines overhung the 
white violets under white garden walls of the 
Biviera, and the dancing at Monte Carlo was good 
as the eating at the Cafi de Paris. 

Their dictionary gave the same derivation for 
pleasure. Tonight he wondered if this also held 
true for pain. Did that derive differently? She 
was alone. Did that derive otherwise than his 
own definition of alone? If her door remained 
ajar, was it for a reason varying from his own? 
Was it! Yes, — ^was it! He knew he was going 
to think of this later when he smoked his pipe. A 
bad sign that. Normal men think of nothing when 
they smoke. They float. It is being asleep with 
consciousness of oblivion. Somehow he was con- 
vinced her ** Alone" was in the dictionary they 
so completely shared and with the same root. Her 
grace assured him of it, as well as his certainty in 
the taste of foreign men. He knew how sophisti- 
cated an instinct it required to revel in the straight 
unerring beauty of her slender, unblurred line. 

He could never tempt her into speaking of her 
first experiment. TVlien he attempted it, she 
listened as if it was quite his affair, having noth- 
ing to do with her. He grew increasingly curious 
to know who had been in her train, how many 
times before she had ignored other questioners as 
she now ignored his peremptory need to know 
about her, — ^to add her to his collection, of course. 

"You are a mental cocktail," he told her, emerg- 
ing from his speculation. 
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''Bnt one cocktail does not make a Snnuner,'^ 
she reminded hint 

**Yoii are too good to be true," he admitted to 
her bluntly, after his first few visits up the hilL 

^' I am the rainbow round the tomb,'' she agreed, 
drawling as if it was too evident to need state- 
ment 

Then he began to hoard her, save her up against 
a rainy day of boredom, the day he dreaded but 
could not ward off. Soon he was saying to him- 
self, not to her: ** If I go up tonight I cannot go 
tomorrow afternoon — ^and I may want to.'* 

After a little he was asking himself, ** Why can't 
I go up tonight and tomorrow afternoon, too!" 
His Beason answered, ^'Because you will get tired 
of her." 

"Yes, but I shall get tired of her anyway," he 
argued, peeved by the certainty. 

Next, he was not arguing ; he was going tonight 
and tomorrow afternoon and the next night and 
even the next. 

Her creative illuminations of life and their fel- 
low-beings glanced through his own critical stud- 
ies afterward. Forever vibrating in any attitude 
toward any subject, new or fancifully presented, 
shrewd, often witty, she spared neither herself 
nor hiin. Impropriety did not exist for her in a 
subject under discussion. For her there was no 
taboo women usually raised. 

"You have a flashlight intellect," he told her. 
"It never continues long enough to steer by, but 
it does give the bearings. ' * 

"Yours is a submarine ; it can lie on the bottom 
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drowned in silence, and emerge when and where 
it meant to/' she returned. 

That hers was a north star in darkest gloom 
he did not reveal to her. At this point in his spec- 
ulation he remembered his pipe, and the French 
or Italian book waiting for him, and said he must 
go home. 

He read half the night. By his time-tables, 
dawn was for dreaming. He rarely got up till the 
morning of the haymakers and ItaUan laborers 
was done. 

"Why not read in the dayf Sapphira once 
asked hinL 

**What is the use of being bom a critic, if one 
rises with the working class f 

**If there is a use,*' she inserted. 

Simultaneously both recurred to Leopardi's re- 
ply to the beggar whining for a copper to keep 
himself alive. ''PercUr' Why? 

Was it just because they were so uniform that 
he had a premonition he should some day be go- 
ing away? A married friend had said to hnn, 
**The only thing I have against Jim's wife is that 
she is so blamed unanimous.'' Was it precisely 
the unanimousness in their two personalities that 
would pall, however much they both pretended it 
did not? Would the day come when he would 
have preferred her to bid him tell her the Leoj)- 
ardi story? Would he find more sensitive pleas- 
ure in telling her things of which she had no pre- 
vious inkling? Would it be delicious to enlighten 
her? Was there a different sort of woman some- 
where, out West, perhaps, whose acquiescence 
would be uncertain, some girl he could not foretell, 
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some unprophesiable being to upset all he had col- 
lected of her species I The merely sensuous made 
no appeal to him; there had to be in even the 
imagined volupte, a mystic element, definitely sug- 
gested. Chance was forever his siren. Chance 
smiling just round the corner, begging him to 
come her way, urging him to believe it, now. 

**I think I shall go West,'' he announced with- 
out preamble, speaking a random fragment from 
his tiiought. 

^'Tonight?" 

**No, bye and bye. It is not decent not to know 
your own sister on the street, and I have not 
seen Sally since she was married.'' 

A shadow of satisfaction passed over her face, 
and he saw that such a girl as he was proposing, 
would, in all she lacked, but make Sapphira more 
as she had seemed to him, become to him the won- 
der of all women consummated in one. 

**I know a man from the West," she was saying 
now. "I have never forgotten him. He made a 
distinct impression on me." 

**And what you did to himi" he threw up his 
hands mutely. 

**One side of me remembered, in spite of *' 

"You are a thousand Sapphiras, you could 
spare him one." 

"And you are only you," was her comment. 

She spoke it from satisfaction in his rare com- 
mendation. She knew this for his way of saying 
she did not so much bore him as she might. She 
-would as soon have seen him take off his coat in 
her drawing room as openly to compliment her. 
In the drawn game now progressing between 
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thenii hotly, bitterly contested, a compliment from 
him would imply that he felt he had won such an 
advantage as to decoy her to a checkmate ; a false 
move proving he conld be careless and yet win. 
EQs great and continuing compliment was in the 
study he gave their critical position opposite each 
other, his reserve, the words he never said. They 
proved her to herself an adversary worthy his 
steel. If in this ^'second fighf their iH)sitions 
had been reversed, he must discover for himself 
and without her consent. So tonight she was say- 
ing to herself: ^'He will go thinking he has my 
glove, — ^but I know I have his watch/' 

A precious pair of social bandits these, and 
surely not a natural state of affairs, nor peace- 
ful, nor sweet, nor any of the conditions a woman 
hopes for in love, but as she admitted to herself 
and now had put it to him: ** After all — ^you are 
you, Marf And that was the whole thing, was 
it notf Her admission set him speculating if in- 
nocence ever could make up for knowledge of 
the treet If any girl one inducted in love and 
passion cotdd make one stop guessing how Sap- 
phira had met it, — ^might even meet it again f 

"Yon have been married and I have not,*' he 
complained, exasperated by her lack of revealing. 

**But you have been a man," was her insinu- 
ation. That spoke for itself. So his door re- 
mained ajar from day to day, and hers did. What 
was there for either to trouble about f And if 
they did either of them close it, might not the 
voice from without, at least ^all the one enclosed 
to the windowt Were it Sapphira, could any 
other man efface him in supplying her complicated 
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demands? Were it himself — ^he smiled^ it would 
always be Sapphira in some new light for him. 

This almost struck him as important enough to 
close the door upon. Of course he must marry and 
see what Sapphira made of it. 

**I wish you would marry— why don't youf he 
urged, aloud. 

**Why need If she asked. 

"You are so abstemious I*' he complained. 

"It may not be abstinence, *' she suggested. 

"Marry, and you will become my sole preoccu- 
pation,'* he swore it. 

"To add to the complication, that isf She 
made no feint of misunderstanding. 

"You would have a conscience at first, you know 
— ^until I made you see it from my point of 
view.'' 

"And my proposed husband t" 

"Poor fool I The difficulty would be to find one 
exceptional enough for you to be temporarily il- 
lusioned by. No one can play up to you as I can." 

"Are you tired of it, as it is, Mark!" Did her 
voice plead ever so little? He ran over a list of 
their friends, discarding this one and that one for 
their purpose. Then — ^**I will go away and let 
one find you," he offered. 

"It is not that I am tired of our game — ^yet — 
it is that you are wasted, letting it go on so, when 
it might be so much more exaggerated in compli- 
cation. You are equal to two or three men. There 
is enough of you to go round. " He was not, it aj)- 
peared, jealous of the men he was invoking. She 
renaarked it, smiling, since it meant that he was 
so sure he was the man for Sapphira Myles or 
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Sapphira Dangler, married or single. That grim 
fatality that linked them was still over him. It 
was second only to having been bom a Jayne. 

He was haunted, all the way to his own room 
after saying good-night, by the duet from Boheme. 
It was a vagrant reminiscence, quite disconnected. 
Mark Jayne did not make love to women. They 
did it for him. The desire to please him, to give 
him his hour of satisfaction, to make him com- 
fortable, possessed the creatures wherever he en- 
countered them. Other men might have counted 
on this sure effect he produced, but he, by that 
nostalgia for something finer, further on, more 
amusing, more intense, gave a challenge their van- 
ity never resisted. If he did not, would not, ob- 
serve their eyes, their slender hands promising 
so exquisitely to caress, their sweet bodies made 
for love, or heed the tones of their voice — ^what 
was he wanting, for what did he wait t They were 
disarmed, feeling in him the xmappeased, the im- 
conquered, so appealing to women. The finer sort 
masked it from him. The other sort went as far 
as he cared to let them. Each added a type to his 
intricate enjoyment of their science. Words vul- 
garize the statement of his case. There was noth- 
ing of the woman-hater or Lovelace about him. He 
was, one felt, a man of distinction without recourse 
to effort. He was himself, unostentatiously ; suf- 
ficed to himself and his art. If you liked him, you 
did ; that was all. Women did. And men of dis- 
tinguished ability admitted they had yet to find 
another like him. He had studied women at varied 
angles, too. For, though of limited means, he had 
the charm that makes for place in society every- 
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where. There had been a Polish woman, for ex- 
ample, one with straight brows, who did not care 
for any man or any lure life possessed, as far as 
he conld discriminate. She gave an impression of 
sullen acquiescence under pressure to the whole 
established order of the universe. Wealth had 
been poured over her. Her palace was a dream, 
her slaves beneath her feet. She never talked, as 
far as he knew. She was like a red moon in a 
drought, just compelling, and portentous, and 
stupifying. She wore clothes, chiefly jewels, and 
her own pagan-divine body. She was to him an 
abstraction of all most seductive and meaningless 
in woman. She was more pent than he. The se- 
cret of her baffled him. For weeks he did little 
but try to analyze what she did to him and why. 
Her eyes had the set fixedness of a determined cat. 
She discounted what was near, perpetually looking 
off and over. The fabulous titled foreigner re- 
sponsible for her external grandeur was as much 
outside that steely cool, unseeing gaze as the rest 
of them. Rumor said this aloud at the clubs. He 
was beyond being ruined by her extravagance ; a 
person to whom ndllions of francs were by the 
board. He had bought his toy, but showed no in- 
clination to play with it. To Mark Jayne her spell 
was a thrall that he only escaped by his own sense 
of the ludicrousness of his longer remaining be- 
neath it. His sense of humor drove him on. She 
permitted him about — ^he did not know why. He 
felt she noticed when he was not there. That was 
all. As an actor might note a crowded or less 
crowded house. Women before had tried to in- 
volve him or pique him. This one let him live in 
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the world His unusual French marked him a 
man of society, and, through a rather wide diplo- 
matic acquaintance, his access to inner circles had 
been easy. In Spain he had lost neither heart nor 
head, though guest in surroundings whose women 
are supposed to be luridly enticing. Momentary 
aberration he had, even several prolonged recrea- 
tions, but his instinct for flight saved him, before 
his door, always carefully set ajar, closed upon 
him. In Venice one summer, out of season, no- 
body there one knew, he had come within an ace 
of closing it; pulling himself up just in time to 
realize it was the heat and torpid water, and gen- 
eral idleness, the dark palace windows, the deep 
shade of the heart of their vast rooms where one 
vaguely was soothed by the call of the gondelieras 
from the canals, and most of all his own imagina- 
tion, that led him further than winter or reality 
would confirm. He was undoubtedly not scrupu- 
lous in his relations with women ; perhaps they did 
not care to have him be that. Something different 
from a philanderer, he might well be termed — in 
his own phrase, a collector. Anything rare beck- 
oned him. He liked to be near it. He wanted it in 
his collection, not as men commonly want satisfac- 
tion or added experience, but as another rarer, 
more lovely form of the species he had incidentally 
studied. There was a great mass of the sex that 
never existed for him at all. These were nearly 
all orders classified by other men. As da Vinci 
immortalized their smile, he took them into his 
personality and transferred them to his art. For 
Mark Jayne the rarified form only was important. 
He might find her in the lower order or on 
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a throne. Any girl might show him a side no girl 
ever had, a woman might throw a light on all 
women by some humble, lovely act of submission 
to her lowly fate or holy calling. Poetry was pre- 
cisely here ; poetry, his ruling passion always. His 
prose was poetry in the impression it carried. He 
was not blind to the rare in ordinary life, though 
refinement was his f etisL He admired the coarse 
Italian women, and played with their bronze 
bambini at Capri, as if they had been mermaids 
of the Mediterranean shores. How much his at- 
titudes were related to Sapphira Hyles in the per- 
manent background of his experience, he really 
never paused to consider. He did pause, so to 
speak, at whatever of a certain period, Byzantine, 
Etruscan, a workmanship of the renaissance, a 
fragment of the Greek, there was in the women he 
met. Let her but stand apart as mentally endowed 
or physically perfect, or with the spirit of a cer- 
tain Sister Maria-Charlotta, who had nursed him 
once in a white village of France, and straight- 
way he noted her, dwelt upon her self-expression, 
lingered beside, gave himself to, enlarged upon in 
subsequent writing— always with the door set a 
trifle ajar. A step on the attic stair caught his 
ear tonight on his way to his own room. It was 
not repeated. Hazel, having made sure he was in 
the house, crept, half -frightened, to her bed, which 
mutely upbraided her for not having been asleep 
hours ago. A tiny mouse stole out to explore. 
Only the ticking of the kitchen dock below was 
aware of the hour. 



CHAPTER ly 

CONGEBNING THIRD MABBIAGBS 

It was a May morning when HazePs mother 
was making pastry in wonderful sqnirls, standing 
in the beam of sunshine that fell through the open 
door, setting the kitchen free from winter's long 
bondage, that the notion first occurred to her that 
Hazel was dusking the back legs of the chairs on 
the second floor longer than was strictly necessary. 
Poising the pie she was making deftly on the palm 
of her handy she stepped to the foot of the stair- 
way, where rewarded by the sound of voices, one 
treble and girlish, one explanatory and instructive, 
she went back to her work. As she cut the dough 
in fancy patterns her lips also twisted in a manner 
signifying complete satisfaction. Her inmost 
thought, not even laid bare to the prying sun- 
beams, was that Hazel had not watched to see her 
ex-suitor pass the house for over a week. Again 
she went to the foot of the stairs, just as the girPs 
light feet flew up to the garret floor, accompanied 
by a snatch of song : 

**In the springtime — ^Annie Rooneyl 
When the flowers bloom again " 

This time Mrs. Baxter nodded to the pie. Pies 
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always seemed like folks to her. She had made 
so many of them and taken such pride in them, 
it was a little the way the Almighty must feel 
about the beings he made, she supposed — ^hoping 
she was not sacrilegious to have thought it. 

The year had been a trying one. Deacon 
Charmbury had lost his first wife when their first 
child was born, and waited ten months before he 
looked about him. His duplicate courting had been 
carried on right here under this very roof. He 
sang in the impassioned, uncultivated way, sub- 
duing to the villagers, and Hazel accompanied him 
very nicely, perhaps suggesting that a musical 
helpmate might develop other capacities. That 
was in the first stages. Later, when Sapphira 
Dangler, in passing, had ventured to say : 

**How you must enjoy hearing their music — ^I 
miss all that here.'* 

Mrs. Baxter had curbed her lips, and replied 
briefly: **I never hear them.'' 

**But how can you help it?" curiosity prompted. 

"They never sing — ^now." 

"Well, the sound of their voices must be jileas- 
ant," Sapphira continued, remembering the still- 
ness of her own evenings. 

"They never talk — ^now," Hazel's mother tes- 
tified, still pursing her lips. 

"But I was told he acinired your daughter so 
very much " she offered in apology. 

The lips of Mrs. Baxter twitched. "That's it. 
They don't never talk when they are courting," 
she cried approvingly. It was out now. 

"Oh!" said Sapphira, enlightened. 

So the Deacon's second venture was to be Hazel 
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Baxter. It leaked out, but it was not until every 
one knew of their intentions that something oc- 
curred that no one but Hazel herself could ex- 
plain — ^Hazel, who never did. 

When it came to her knowledge that he had 
taken up his father and mother to a new lot in the 
cemetery and left his first wife behind, it struck 
Hazel as queer, then small — ^then, well, she won- 
dered when she was his dead wife if he would leaVe 
her somewhere, too. He had sold the old lot to 
cousins of his child's dead mother, but the memory 
of dazzling Arabella Ball's face smote Hazel, 
whichever way she turned, for several days .She 
saw the masses of dark hair and black eyes, the 
scarlet mouth — ah, it was not like that now — oh, 
no I White and deserted under the sod. 

When the Deacon called that evening. Hazel 
was not in her usual sweet spirits. He questioned. 
She tried to explain, floundering. As he heard 
her, his face was untenanted by a soul. 

^*I don't see what that has got to do with you, 
if you like me well enough to marry me — and you 
promised you would," he objected. 

**I am not so sure I ever taiew you — ^this seems 
what a stranger would do," she stammered. 

**You ought to be the last person to mind my 
leaving what's behind, now," he argued, honestly 
puzzled. 

**If only this had not come up," she faltered. 

**I can't, for the life of me, see why it 
has." 

** Can't you see how much it matters to 
met" 

**I can see it does. I don't see why it should." 
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Her face grew wistful, **It is your — ^your not 
caring for her any more. ' ^ She groped toward her 
own reason. 

**WeU, of all outlandish things! Because I am 
courting you!'* 

**No. That is not it. It is that there is some- 
thing in the way you don't care for her any more 
that makes me afraid for the way you wUl care 
forme.'* 

He regarded her as he would a shjdng colt. She 
did look afraid, troubled, and very pretty.. Then 
he became the magnificent, magnanimous male, 
abandoning argument, sparing the weaker, dis- 
daining ** words" with a woman. 

**I am as I am," he said, trying to speak with 
modesty, and failing to inject sincerity into the 
implied self -deprecation. He was a handsome 
man. Every one in town said so. She did not no- 
tice it then. She stiffened as frail stalks under a 
frost. He noticed that, and it vexed him momen- 
tarily. She continued silent, with meditative 
mouth. 

**Well, that being as it is, you can take me or 
leave me, ' ' he repeated. 

** Yes, I know that," she said unconvincingly. 

**WeU, then " He came over by her, and 

slipped his arm round her waist. ** Silly little 
girl!" he chided, his large, meaningless eyes full 
on hers, *Hhis has got to be dropped forever. I 
guess there is no more to be said. I am as I am, 
and even so, are you going to marry met" 

She stood silent, but not resolute. He was the 
first man who had'courted her. The first man who 
ever kissed her. Women can feel for her. To her- 
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self, if they parted now, she was to be an old maid 
all the days of her life. She would be whispered 
about as having had a disappointment. People 
would know it. There would be town-talk. See- 
ing her hesitation, he drew her to him with less re- 
straint than he had dared during their stilted 
courtship. Instead of taking fire, she freed her- 
self quietly, very gently. 

*^Well, are you going to take me or leave mef 
he repeated. 

* * Or leave you ? ^ ' she echoed, her voice very low 
and resolute. * * Leave you — ^living, instead of your 
leaving me dead.^' He walked out of the house 
without a word. 

In September, when the first yellow leaves begin 
to drop from the elms, he was married to a girl 
from another town. His house had new curtains 
all over. Some of his family went to the wedding, 
and reported that they made a handsome couple 
as they came down the aisle. Only the Deacon 
and his bride knew the sequel. It was not for a 
month that his life-time habit asserted itself, and 
he took her one Sunday affernoon to visit the 
graveyard and note the handsome monument on 
his family lot. 

After a glance, she had gone to the point as 
simply as Hazel had. 

** Where is your first wife buried f she asked. 

**She sleeps on my original lot,'* he said suavely 
— ^adding, less poetically: **I bought a larger one 
because I quarreled with the people next my old 
one.'* A widower ^s appropriate psychology was 
beyond him, though he was himself of that order. 

The science of ourself, as others write about it, 
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often is. She turned, got into the new car he had 
bought for her, and put one hand on her hip. 

He knew that sign. He had been married before. 

She did not sit down, but stood there, finger on 
lip, reflecting. 

**How long since you made the change T' 

**A few months ago.'' 

She did not relent in posture, and he noted his 
answer as unsatisfactory. 

**It is preposterous ! Rupert Rogers, you must 
take her up right away, to-morrow. ' ' 

He balked. She reared, metaphorically. 

**If you think I am going to dig up my past 
life '' was the sort of thing he began with. 

** You can do exactly as you like, but if '' the 

inference she flung him was unmistakable. 

He exorted, bribed, reasoned, swore. His sec- 
ond wife was not to be moved more than Israel. 
That it was **up to him'' was her inexorable at- 
titude. 

**I am not a man to change my mind and be 
talked about the length and breadth of the 
county. My private affairs are my own, I guess ! ' ' 
he blustered. 

**I have said all I have got to say — ^you can do 
exactly as you like," she retorted. He did. He 
removed Arabella Ball's mortal remains under the 
eye of his new Emma Jane, who laid most ap- 
propriate scarlet and pink gladiolas aggressively 
over the new turf. When Hazel saw it she wanted 
to be under the earth, too. She felt her own utter 
lack of character. 

**I suppose she felt about it just as I did," she 
said suddenly to her mother, without preluding 
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her remark; **only she knew how to get round 
him^ and I did not. He has bought her a set of 
furs, too.'* 

**They are imitation, when yon get near to, and, 
besides, she is his second wife,'' her mother re- 
plied tersely. * * They do get round men and have 
their way. If you had married him first, before 
you opposed him, you could have done it, too. 
You could have done more than she ever will with 
him.'' 

** Perhaps his third wife will live to leave them 
both where they are," Hazel ventured vaguely. 

** You '11 have the chance," her mother prophe- 
sied. **Mrs. Belder was a-sayin' here last night, 
the Deacon is a young man, — and her color never 
was what it should be. Folks are speaking of it. 
If your color isn't right it means something. He 
never wanted Arabella Ball, and he never wanted 
Emma Jane. The one he wanted he did not get,— 
like all men." 

**Why, Mother Baxter, what talk! Why, 
I Mother Baxter!" was all Hazel could get out. 
And now, on this spring morning, Hazel had been 
for a week oblivious of the past. Was it any won- 
der her mother, who watched her from day to day, 
was content, if curious! She was thinking of all 
this as Mark Jayne passed the door on his way 
out. 

**A wondrous day," he called to her, not averse 
to homage. 

**I have seen worse" — ^with the characteristic 
New England aversion to a direct answer. 

**What are you going to do with it!" he pur- 
sued. 
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**I am going to Leedsville — ^in the eleven-o'clock 
trolley," she said. **I knew, when I waked up 
this morning, I was going somewhere. I had that 
feeling. Father said, * Where you going?' And I 
said, *I don't know, but I am going!' " 

**What will you do when you get there?" Was 
he incidentally collecting his landlady? 

* * Oh, I have got some trading to do. And Hazel 
is going with me. We always put the dinner in 
the upper oven before we go. Father is ploughing 
in the early com. A man can't plough on cold 
victuals. I never ask mine to I " 

"I did not see you yesterday," he recalled, pro- 
longing the conversation to enjoy her face in the 
broad sunlight. She was a Holbein — only she was 
not — ^he decided. 

**No, that's so. When you came in I was to the 
funeral," she volunteered. 

"The funeral?" he inquired deferentially. 

** Yes. We had just come in from church, and 
we heard the bell ringing, and I said to Hazel: 
*It's a funeral, let's go back.' And mother said 
*Yes, let's.' So we each took a piece of pie, and 
started. Hazel don't care much about funerals. 
Mother and I got a real good place right up in 
front behind the mourners. We kind of suspi- 
cioned from the remarks it was Stella Robbins in 
the coffin. She is dead. But, come to view the 
remains, it wasn't anybody we ever saw or heard 
of before." 

"How sad!" Jayne interpolated. 

"Yes, it was a beautiful funeral — ^there was an 
anchor in white carnations, and a pillow of white 
roses — ^but I don't think it is half so pleasant 
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when you aren^t personally acquainted with the 
corpse/' 

Nor did Jayne always, on reflection. 

He started to go, feeling he had all and more 
than he had hoped, when she called him back. 

**Like turn-overs f pointing to the stove. 

He admitted it. She gave him one with orna- 
mental crust, which caught his eye. 

* ^ My great aunt flaked her pie crust forty-seven 
times, ' ' she boasted. 

**And you get your patterns out of the apocra- 
pha, don't youf 

She laughed, then became sober. **I want to 
inquire something of you, Mr. Jayne,'' she went 
on rather wistfully for so capable a woman. 

**Do you believe in second marriages — that is, 
third, it really would be f " 

**Yes, devoutly,'' he said at once; "only not 
first or second." 

Her laugh followed him down the path with the 
sunshine. 

That same evening Hazel brought home some 
roses from the florist's at Leedsville for Mrs. 
Dangler. They were so much more splendid than 
the cheap ones blooming everywhere out of doors 
in anyone 's garden. 

Mark Jayne would find one on his table. He 
had said in her hearing that the Eed Rambler was 
a mongrel. But these, with their faint scent of 
the wet pasteboard box, had a citified quality she 
felt worthy to offer these beings of a different 
world. She took them up before supper to Mrs. 
Dangler, with a book she was returning, and found 
ier idol on the porch. In the soft hour of the day 
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the birds were calling from the high elms, 
**Dearie!^' with their rising inflection — then the 
* * Hear me ' ' falling, as from a happy nest. They 
never called as they did at this season. Sapphira 
always listened for them. 

Something in the witchery of the hour led them 
to speak, as all women will, regardless of social 
station, especially older and younger, on topics 
verging upon love and marriage. 

*^ Would you marry again if '' the girl asked, 

then stopped blushing. *^I mean '' she meant 

to speak of herself. 

**No,'^ Mrs. Dangler said, very gently. **I 
should not.'* 

**I did not mean you, at all; I meant me. I 
meant if I, you, anyone who had thought that was 
all over for them, and had seen someone quite 
different who was '^ she stopped. 

Instantly Sapphira connected her embarrass- 
ment with rumors of the Deacon. **I mean, just 
because somebody has been a mistake, do you think 
it is wrong to love somebody else f ' ' 

**Why are we made so we must, if it is t'^ cried 
Sapphira, forgetting who heard her. **Why did 
the Creator blunder so, if all our lives are only 
an attempt to make ourselves overf 

Hazel did not understand ; she waited, then said 
patiently : * *If a man loved you, and you loved him, 
would anything that had happened before matter 
enough to stand in your way?'' Mrs. Dangler 
shook her head. **I am afraid I do not think the 
way one treats men matters very much, either 
way,'' she confessed lightly. **Have you seen 
ever, the way men are mad after a woman, and 
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then very soon after they get her, and put her 
where no other man wants her, they are off to the 
fair or a new love f ' ' She had spoken out a hint 
of her own bitterness. Hazel went so white she 
was terrified by her carelessness. 

Seen itf Had she notf Had she not seen Bu- 
pert Eoger's wife abandoned like any dead ani- 
mal? 

**A11 men are not like that,'* she attempted to 
say valiantly, to cover her panic. 

"Are they not! You will have to try them and 
see.'* 

**I know one who is not,'* she insisted obsti- 
nately, and very calmly. 

** Congratulations, my dear, but who is hef 

**Mr. Jayne.'* It seemed to Sapphira she said 
it triumphantly. **He believes in third marriages 
— even. Mother told me so. ' ' 

The girl left her in open revolt. She paced back 
and forth the long garden, realizing it ; reason cry- 
ing out: "There is nothing so stupid as being in 
love — ^it is torpor — ^it is stifling. Look at that girl I 
She neither thinks nor feels ; she is in a state of 
suspended animation. One might do these things 
for church or country, btit for pleasure? Never 
again I I will never stoop to it. For an hour's 
physical extase, or for mere triumph over another 
woman, — at best a state of unreal exaltation in 
which the man is a god and we are enobled by 
being beneath his winged feetl" Then, with 
one of her lightning reactions — subdued and help- 
less — she threw out her empty hands to the soft 
air. "We cannot help ourselves!'' she cried 
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aloud. **Even when we know — ^we slip in the old 
morass ! I am only thinking what I think to-night 
because of something Mark said, or did not say, 
this morning. It is not fair. Why are we made 
by nature to be unsatisfied without the one thing 
we are denied?'* She went in after a little, and 
opened the piano. It was Bach she played though, 
the moralist of music. No compromise with senti- 
mental meanderings without time or phrase for 
Sapphira. She nodded a good-night to her great- 
aunt's portrait, as she left the music-room at last. 
It meant restored confidence in life and herself. 



CHAPTER V 



SAPPHTKA 



Both Mrs. Baxter and her mother had made 
cursory comment on Mark Jayne's not having 
gone out the evening before. 

**I don^t see why you pay any attention to it," 
the older woman insisted. 

"If he don't feel well, I ought to take him up 
some hot drink,'' Mrs. Baxter said, fidgeted at 
the thought of his suffering up there alone. 

**I don't see why you think he don't.'* 

** Don't remark it to Hazel," was the hasty re- 
ply, as the girl entered the kitchen. But next 
morning it was Hazel who opened the subject. 

'*Mr. Jayne went out to the post-ofl&ce just 
now," she stated. 

"Nothing new about that, is there!" 

"No, only he is not sick," she explained; her 
manner implied more. 

"What ever made you think he wast" her 
mother demanded disingenuously. She knew bet- 
ter than Hazel herself. 

"Oh, I don't know — ^I suppose because he was 
up in his room all the evening," was the equally 
witholding reply. 

"Well, he pays for his room evenings; I guess 
he has a right to stay in it I" her mother tri- 
umphed good-naturedly. 

s8 
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**You don't suppose she gave him any cause to 
stay awayf Hazel said it bravely, bnt her face 
was tell-tale. 

**She! Who? What on earth have you got in 
yonr head 1 ' ' 

** Nothing,'' said Hazel; **bnt you know, as well 
as I do, he always goes up there evenings, and I 
was afraid she had got other company and he felt 
left out" 

**I guess it's she who got left out, if anybody 
did," her mother reassured her. "You mark my 
words, he has got tired of her. Men like lamb as 
well as sheep, some of the time. What's that 
book you have in your hand!" Hazel blushed 
prettily. * * He is going to read me some of it, ' ' she 
said, "after he comes back." 

But that was a promise of yesterday, and Mark 
Jayne had omitted to remember it without a snow- 
flake of yester-year on his frozen conscious- 
ness. 

The original Sapphira Myles was to have been 
christened Sophia. It was due to the blunder of 
a shy young parson, holding the squirming babe 
for the first public performance of his sacred ca- 
reer, that she got the name no parent would have 
intentionally bestowed. Since then there had al- 
ways been a Sapphira Myles in the family. The 
first girl was always called so after the original 
ancestress. It was the Myles way of sticking up 
for their mistake, indicating their right to do as. 
they liked with their own. They never "borrowed 
leave to be." What had at first staggered thef 
community was now spoken of with respect : hav- 
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ing justified their peculiarity by successive gen- 
erations, it was to be treated as the family name, 
the family walk or nose should be. 

The present Sapphira's middle name was Anne, 
after her Anne Bradstreet connection, so her fam- 
ily tried calling her Anne, but she took a fancy to 
her odd name, and Sapphira Myles she had al- 
ways been; even after her marriage they called 
her so in the village, as one might have used a 
title, — Sir Oliver or Lord Harry — ^it was Sapphira 
Myles, — ^that told you if you were anybody, or an 
alien, all they assumed you needed to know. If 
you were anybody you caught it at once. Other- 
wise it did not matter. She had taken color from 
her name in childhood, and at seven been a gay 
and hoary liar, getting the children out of scrapes 
by her many inventions, till the boys even nick- 
named her Annanias. Her father called her Sap- 
phire, — *^a stone in the breastplate of the High 
Priest,'* the Hebrews' version, — ^until he died and 
was laid in the family lot, where her place was 
waiting for her right under the edge of a larch 
tree. They had been an anecdotal family. Her 
own great-grandfather had been excommunicated. 
It had sprung from a quarrel over a land 
boundary, of course. He had been proved guilty 
in court, condemned by his neighbors. At the next 
communion he was, accordingly, passed by. 

The church held its breath. 

When the deacons were seated in sedate prayer, 
he unbolted the brass bolt of his family pew, 
walked down the aisle, helped himself to the bread, 
took a gulp of the sacramental wine, and returned 
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to his place, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. Now, with forebears like this, what is 
the sonl of a woman descendant to do, if thwarted! 
Sapphira had been early left an orphan; both 
other children died. Her music was her excuse 
for being, and after Heine's example, out of the 
loneliness and mystification she wrote her songs 
that gave her instant recognition. She married 
well, but almost at once it became an ajBFair of 
tending a hopeless invalid. She traveled with the 
poor wreck of a man, transformed by a totally im- 
providential and unnecessary motor accident as 
far as human wisdom could discern. It was one 
night several months deep in the terrible experi- 
ence of Billy Dangler's daily dying, that she re- 
ceived from a young representative of a deceased 
friend of her father's, a letter that stunned her, 
but made her understand how good God had been. 
It was directed in her father's beloved hand — 
'*To my daughter Sapphira on the eighteenth year 
of her age. ' ' 

By mischance, owing to the death of this trusted 
friend, it had miscarried until she was twenty 
years old and married. 

When she read it she knew that heaven is om- 
nipotent, and gave herself to making her husband 
as comfortable as possible, — even as glad, — ^with- 
out a murmur at their fate. No one ever need 
know. No one I That was all she had now. But 
that was the thing she clung to, held herself up 
by. Her own heart need never misgive her. All 
had been in mercy appointed — all. She veiled her 
sorrow in the depth of her being; dimly appreci- 
ating de Begnier's lines: 
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L'Heure heureuse m'a dit; Chante-moi, Je suis morie. 

There had been no harm done anyone. There 
need be no revelation. God had prevented that. 
At a hideous cost her pride had been saved, but 
not by any of her choosing. She had never been 
subjected to the temptation of a choice, had 
wronged no one. Her husband, dying, had from 
her all and more than she; was free to give him 
had he lived. After his death she suffered a wild 
reaction. Men fell under her spell, and she toyed 
with them, played the game of a reckless woman 
betrayed by her secret hopes, always within the 
bounds of strict propriety as far as the world 
knew. One man, shrewder than his kind, had es- 
timated her as getting even for something with 
life. 

He set himself to discovering what it was. He 
ended where the rest were, baffled, but with his 
theory unrefuted. To him she seemed not a 
broken-hearted woman, but reacting from a stag- 
gering blow, from which she reeled, as a man 
might, quite delirious at first. Some said she was 
light, easily consoled, but no one got beneath the 
surface, and suddenly she disappeared from Eu- 
rope and appeared in the old Myles place on the 
hill above the river — ^the river that in this early 
September afternoon lay like invisible power. 
She invested it with a mythological being so in- 
stinct with life it seemed to her. 

On any terms, life here among the meadows, 
luring the eye to spires of the village on the oppo- 
site bank, and further along the ** Shire-town'' 
with its roofs and towers glittering in the after- 
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noon sun, was a boon, to-day. She was sure she 
was winning out in her fight against fate, that 
peace was coming, and she might dare to leave 
her fortress where she had fought alone for poise 
and that element of character all the Myles 
lacked. What if will power in her was to nega- 
tive the family taint! What if care and studied 
living and spiritual faith sweetened the mere 
worthless gift of life until the curse of her blood 
was dominated? Had she not sung and danced? 
Had she not hoped and prayed? Fore-warned 
was thrice-armed. Perhaps some day she would 
go quite incognita to some discreet specialist, and 
ask him to put an end of her fears that might be, 
as Mark said of so many other things she clung 
to, a mere point of view, and obsolete as hell. 
She knew she was playing fast and loose with 
heaven this summer. How long would it go on 
so? Was Mark himself aware of it? When 

would the bolt fall? If No, it was not to be 

thought of, so sure she was that the condemnation 
would fall. 

The old Myles place had a low veranda across 
the front and down the side, with a brick floor, 
and white pillars wound with purple clematis and 
wisteria. **A mixture of early Doric and New 
England Attic, ' ' Mark called it, from its resemb- 
lence to a Greek temple. Sapphira had herself 
added a long veranda level with the grass, on the 
north side, and there in summer she lived, look- 
ing down toward the river over the sloping lawn; 
the river that had all but stolen Mark Jayne. 
Sapphira was a contradiction to much of the fam- 
ily tradition, however stoutly affirmed b^ Isa^ 
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bearing. She had traveled^ read, disproved much 
that her ancestors held in respect. Yet if one 
went far enough^ one found the little girl of the 
briar patch. Striking in dress, suave in manner, 
critical, a born leader, fond of the great world 
and acclaimed there, she was also a person who 
recalled great principles stubbornly fought for. 
There was bound to be fundamental principle be- 
neath her lily-work at the top of the column. Ver- 
satile, expedient, resourceful as to her own life, 
she found an excellent joy in daily routine, 
and no hour found her dr^ry or improvident: 
Whether, with a volume of poetry under her arm, 
she was puttering in her rose garden, or making 
practical decisions with her cook, or putting her 
welcome for week-end guests in order, life was 
always, as she expressed it, **wild.'' 

The village lay down in the valley formed by 
soft hills gently rising at either end of the more 
settled locality. The old Myles place lay at one 
end on its own elevation, and the Baxter house, 
where Mark Jajme had established himself, lay at 
the opposite extreme. Whenever he went up to 
see Sapphira he was obliged, therefore, unless he 
happened to think of it and went round, to go 
straight down the long street with its row of 
comfortable homes, passing under the drooping 
branches of lacy green, and so wrapped in the 
writing he had been doing or the pleasure before 
him that he scarcely noticed the acquaintances he 
met, much less observed the curious eyes that fol- 
lowed him as he passed. 

Every afternoon, when studying became a 
weariness^ he went through the same little pro- 
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gram preluding his setting forth. His eyes, stray- 
ing from the book engaging him, would wander 
Ihrongh the treetops to light clouds in the west, — 
then droop to the hills, noting their hint of shad- 
ows lengthening. A little sigh for the small prog- 
ress made, — a reluctant glancing over what he 
had actually written, — a swift reaction in whicfi 
he got up, gave his mirror a fleeting glimpse 
of his creditable self with hat, gloves, and stick in 
hand, then he was off; running downstairs, and 
never quite shutting the front door behind him. 
At first his landlady liked to see him go, before 
she got a notion where he was bound. ** Walks as 
if he liked it!'* was her comment. To-day she 
shut her lips hard* as he met Hazel with a gay 
salute, not stopping for a word, in his abstraction. 
Sapphira said he pranced. It was unlike the walk 
of the villager, tired or self-conscious according 
to occasion. Mark Jayne never loafed along aim- 
lessly. He tore, — either from temperament or 
habit. As he set off each afternoon at precisely 
half -past four by the hands of the clock on the 
town hall, one would suppose him catching per- 
petual subways, keeping life and death appoint- 
ments. To-day Hazel watched him, trying to puz- 
zle out why he was so different from— oh, from 
everybody. A curious state of mind, only she did 
not know it. Others watched him, hardly con- 
sciously, yet with increasing interest as the sum- 
mer went by. Their reasons were as varied as 
themselves. An old man sitting in the sun, — ^now 
that he had arrived at a period where there was 
nothing else for him to do, — and whose sole ob- 
ject in life was to keep the gold-headed cane, pre- 
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sented by the town to the oldest living inhabitant^ 
from passing to his rival, knew when Mark Jayne 
passed it was abont time for him to creep indoors, 
as early fall began and set the crickets drowsing. 
The thin little music teacher looked after him, and 
realized how nice it mnst be to be ont-of-doors — 
then tnmed back to supervise the childish fingers 
crawling over the keys of the piano, painstakingly 
going on with the count : 

"One, two, three, four." 

**One-a, two-a, three-a, four.'' 

"Don't sing your count, dear, say it aloud," 
she admonished, coming back to her task. 

"But it sounds nicer, and I do it easier," the 
child entreated. 

"It is not the right way. It leads to inaccu- 
racy," was the inexorable reply. 

By this time he was out of sight. 

The child began bravely, but was soon humming 
along as before, and her teacher's gray eyes were 
out of the window, up the street, after that care- 
less figure. It sometimes seemed — ^then, "Don't 
sing your count, Nelly," she repeated. She, too, 
was wondering where he was going. 

Mrs. Titus, the milliner, was, as he passed, just 
putting an alluring red hat through the Notting- 
ham lace curtains of her parlor window. She was 
very exclusive, and only made hats to take up her 
time, living in her own house without encum- 
brance, in her own right. The calculating glance 
she bent on Mark Jayne to-day took up quite a 
few of those spare moments. 

"How anybody can say he is handsome I" 
Stella Titus, for one, could not see for the life of 
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her. She spent a little time each afternoon abont 
this honr puzzling over it. **I do admire to see 
a man with style'* — she admitted to the red hat, 
as if they two stood for that article to their pub- 
lic. A few doors further on he was eclipsed to- 
day by a greater event. The widow Perine, who 
saw in him some fancied likeness to her deceased 
Daniel, or so explained her vague reason for look- 
ing out at him through the vines off her sewing, 
had sat in rigid expectation of a superior event 
since two o'clock. Her next-but-one diagonally 
opposite neighbor had, that very afternoon, buried 
her husband in a near village, and was now due 
to return to her empty house. Nothing could 
have robbed this marble watcher of the sight of 
her face, as she got out of the hack. The funeral 
itself had been satisfactory, but this after-touch, 
this, so to say, behind-the-scenes chance to see the 
chief actor face reality, kept the widow at her 
post, though the telephone rang teasingly, offer- 
ing certain pleasure, and Mark Jayne's progress, 
from the side porch where she was to-day observ- 
antly sitting, was all too quickly cut off by the next 
house. 

**If it had been anything but seeing her get out 
of the hack,*' she thought, — ^then was embarrassed 
by the impropriety of having thought it at all. 

It was just beyond, that he ran across Robert 
Bryce, or was himself nearly run over by him 
and his big touring car. 

** What brings you heref Mark wanted to ask, 
and did not. 

**What keeps you heref Robert Bryce would 
have liked to know without asking. 
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Each instantly considered it would be out of 
taste for Mrs. Dangler to be putting the other up. 

**I wish I were going to be here to see some- 
thing of you,'* Mark said cordially. 

* * So you are off then 1 Sorry for that, ' ' was the 
equally mechanical reply. Of course, she had her 
friends, in twos and threes, coming and going all 
summer. It was bad taste for a man as well 
known as Robert Bryce to come up here and camp 
down apropos of nothing at all. What was it in 
Sapphira, anyway, that made one feel she was free 
as a man? Bryce would not get anywhere with 
her. Nobody would. If they began to, she would 
put out the lamp, unlike her little sister Psyche. 
That was just the saliant thing about her, that 
she did not tell and she did not care. Sometimes 
he even conceived her understanding his own con- 
tempt for passion, as no one surely but Jean La- 
bor understood it : 

Et Us instincts pervers de Fantique animat^^ 
Je ne sais quel ajfroi, se-mele a nos caresses. 
L'homme est triste parfois, sortant de ces ivresses, 
Cotnme s'il ressentait quelque vague remords 
lyeterniser ainsi tous les peches des tnortes — 

They understood each other, what need was 
there for, on his part, any more than the taking 
for granted of her liking his being there, and on 
hers the entire naturalness of one more man in 
her train of those who liked to be where she was ? 
They were not a boy and girl hysterical and ex- 
acting. They gave and took, did they not, and as 
long as neither was bored they would continue to 
do so? They were neither of them married, or 
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cousins, or in any of those mntnally dependant 
relations society creates for the annoyance of men 
and women. They were not beholden, save to 
their traditions of what became a Myles and a 
Jayne. And, being people of the outside world, 
they were not oppressed by what people might 
say, were actually saying. The very village 
seemed to them both as a sort of fallen star from 
a sky of sophistication ; where Sunday-school still 
flourished, and parents heard prayers whispered 
at silken knees in whitest of cotton nightgowns, 
and the wheels of modernism and horrid progress 
had been mercifully stopped. They had both 
known they were engaged upon a difficult and del- 
icate enterprise, the friendship had also become 
perilously close to a more intimate relation than 
New England professes — ^but the Jaynes were al- 
ways independent, and the Myles had always kept 
to themselves — ^and there you were. 

When the evening papers brought the news of 
the shooting of the Austrian Crown Prince and 
his wife at Serajevo, presaging the upheaval of 
all Europe, it was to Sapphira and Mark in the 
nature of a family affair, by comparison with the 
effect made upon the rest of the village. They 
sat, the first few days, thunderstruck that Europe 
actually could go to war, — then actually was at 
war. When England came in, they rallied, so 
sure it was a horror of short duration, hideously 
upsetting to all twentieth-century ideals, but to be 
soon put down forever. 

That the Balkans were always in hot water — 
was Sapphira 's attitude, this would only involve 
Europe imtil England said **Stop.'* 
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She got up at six each moming, and crept down 
to the door where the boy left his first papers, as- 
sociating afterward the light chill of the morning 
with increasingly appalling headlines. 

Mark fretted and fumed, and dashed for every 
source of information available, knowing better 
than she the conditions existing between Prussian 
militarism and the Triple Alliance. 

The villagers, for the most part, took it as too 
far away to waste much time over in the busy sea- 
son. Mrs. Baxter, for her part, openly declared 
it was heathenish, — ^af ter all these years of Chris- 
tianity. She was free to say she called it mur- 
der. 

Hazel wept over the poor dead soldiers pictured 
in the Sunday supplements, which Mark Jayne 
bought by scores, but never wanted to see again. 
That it was all sin and foolishness, and about 
what New England villagers had a right to ex- 
pect of foreigners, was the prevailing note. 

They had small respect for any foreigner ; even 
the Poles, who worked harder than other labor- 
ers, were regarded with covert suspicion. And 
they, poor things I were jubilant over escape to 
a free country. Only a little time ago and they, 
too, would have been in that bloody fray instead 
of these peaceful dollar-bringing onion fields. 

Up in her own room, meantime, Sapphira, in a 
gown Eobert Bryce approved, was reading a let- 
ter she had read before, from another nwin. As 
she listened for Mark, her eyes left the page to 
rest a moment on the photograph of yet another 
on her desk. It was just this male capacity to 
generalize that made it probable Mark Jayne 
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would not tire of her. Many sorts of men amnsed 
or aronsed her. They were like stops on an or- 
gan, — she wanted to pnll them all out to produce 
their full harmony or even discord. Sometimes 
she could not keep her hands off the experiment* 
She heard Mark now. How was he to know that 
she watched for him as often as Cora Titus didf 
pretending to read or write those letters that 
never got sent ; or that she never did anything in 
the music room now of an afternoon because it 
did not face the direction from which he would 
come, if he came I An internal dialogue as to this 
probability was not conducive to composition. 
When she did not command the road she was also 
full of the idea that no one would hear him ring 
if he did come. That he should be kept waiting, 
turned away, disappointed, was not to be contem- 
plated. So she did her work in the morning at 
the piano, and was free later to do all sorts of 
things with one eye out for the road. It was ab- 
surd, but she had ceased to notice it. It was one 
of the things that simply was. That was all there 
was to it. When he did not come, she was rest- 
less, then despondent, then glad. For if he did not 
come to-day he would surely come to-morrow. 
And one can go without with an appetite since to- 
morrow is a feast. 

She kept him waiting to-day some little time. 
He stood by the window, not as keen on the view 
as usual for some unknown reason. On the piano 
he noticed a purple box he had never seen there 
before. It was covered with velvet. Intentionally 
he ignored it, but found himself recurring to its 
appearance lliere only the more for his effort 
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Even after she had come down, and fhey had 
greeted each other, he found himself seated di- 
rectly opposite it Of course, she never wonld let 
Bryce oflfer her anything so personal, — ^bnt what 
was it, he wondered. With her, conversation had 
sailing orders for high seas. She detested an- 
chorage in safe harbors, most of all he liked to see 
her disappear below the surface and reappear 
with a light of new fauna and flora in her eyes. 
Something of this he was saying, when she inter- 
rupted with a gaiety she rarely displayed in their 
quiet calls. She impressed him as excited, even 
strained in her effort to divert him. After a lit- 
tle he motioned toward the velvet box, a cursory 
gesture he meant it to be : 

** Jewels, old or newf he asked carelessly. 

She shook her head and went on talking. Her 
voice had a studied effort at sweetness; it was 
lacking in steadiness. What had stirred her? 

When he rose to go, he remarked again, **That 
velvet box has an odd bit of workmanship on the 
comers. I never remember seeing a jewel case 
like it. You ought not to keep it here, though. 
Let me take it down and put it in the bank for you 
to-morrow. *' 

**It is not a jewel case,'* she stated indiffer- 
ently, picking up a book and opening it for him 
to read a marked passage. 

**Nof he asked, seeing himself averted. 

**No, it is — ^hearts ^ease^' — she explained, as if 
it in the least explained. 

There was nothing more to be said. They dis- 
cussed critically her work of that morning, but, 
as he walked about, action being a habit with him 
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when he talked his best, he came opposite the 
piano from a different angle, and saw that the 
top of the purple case was slightly lif ted. Inside 
lay a Colt pistol. So she also kept her door ajar. 

Curious thing for a woman to keep by her. He 
knew hers was a nature fearless and of high re- 
solve. He believed her capable of desperate 
moods. He did not like her solution of her pos- 
sible necessity. It made him ill. He resolved to 
find some way to get the toy out of her reach. It 
was none of his affair, of course. Men did the 
same thing, and no one interfered. Why shoxQd 
she not? It unnerved him without cause. 

**How long have you had this queer petf he 
asked. 

^*0h, — since a long time** — she drew out the 
word long, emphatically. 

**As long as men love a woman!** 

**That is a clock which never keeps time,** she 
objected. Mark took up the pistol. 

**I want one like it, won't you give it to met** 
He was clumsy because he was so sincere. Sin- 
cerity always hindered him. 

Sapphira smiled. ** Women have all sorts of 
violent fancies for pets. You ought to be glad it 
is not a tiger or an alligator.** 

It was probably only a passing fancy, but again 
she had supplied his imagination, his need for 
new excitement, slight or tragic, but new. 

As he said good-bye he could not say if he was 
sorry or relieved to find that both his door and 
hers were so palpably ajar. Neither had alluded 
to Eobert Bryce. 

**I like you, Sapphira, good-night,** he said^ as 
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he kissed her hand formally. ^'I almost always 
do — ^at least more often than nof 

And she liked him doubly for his restraint If 
Mark Jayne liked her, God knew it was more than 
he did for the rest of the world or the world to 
come. There were days when she knew he did 
not like heaven or the angel host, when he did not 
speak to his own family and was bored by himself. 
If he liked her to-night, small likelihood as there 
was of its continuing until to-morrow, it was like 
catching a humming bird or detaining the aurora 
borealis to breakfast. Liking was a far greater 
possession so presented by him, than loving. 
Moreover, it might be — ^but of that alternative she 
would not think. 

***I shall see you to-morrow. I shall, that is, 
shall I notr* he suggested. 

It ran in his head like a tune all the way home, 
**I shall see her to-morrow — shall I see her to- 
morrow!'* A sharp element of imcertainty had 
somehow edged in between this afternoon and the 
mere to-morrow he had hitherto so surely counted 
upon. He left her often with finality in his own 
mind, with that sense of breaking from tether, 
however delightful, but always she had reasserted 
her charm, and he had hurried back a little earlier 
than ever. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE TEABS OF WOMEN 



Atttttmn was beginning. The low hills encirc- 
ling the village were yellowing in liqnid haze. 
Leaves were not yet sighing down over one, bnt 
an amethyst mist filled the hollows and the after- 
noon landscape swam in a delicious enchantment, 
which laid a spell upon those who love tender in- 
terpretation of time and change as seasons watie 
into the lapsing past. The pastures by the river 
lay emerald as spring, due to the rails of un- 
usual violence and frequency. One could imagine 
it spring instead of autumn, but for the color ting- 
ing the forest growth higher up, lending a pe- 
culiar melancholy to the calling of the crows, 
warning and harsh, as they silhouetted, above the 
tall pines, in aimless dipping idleness. 

**Yes, it's sightly enough, but it's awful lone- 
some looking. I'd move to the city any minute, 
if we could sell out, ' ' a woman was saying to Mark 
Jayne, before whose dooryard he had stopped to 
catch the light across the valley. 

**Yes, I suppose you would," he agreed, but to 
him who had known life on other terms there was 
nothing he would exchange for just this afternoon 
in the mountain roadside. Having had what he 
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had, he knew how good this was. Having missed 
this, he knew how good it was to have it again. 

** It is all in your point of view,*' he said, think- 
ing aloud. 

"I did not say anything against the view/^ she 
corrected. **I only said it was lonesome in the 
winter-time. ' ' 

At the hint, already his imagination was con- 
structing a winter of dazzling mornings, of after- 
noons like old steel engravings, of evenings with 
flaming logs, the intimacy of drawn curtains, 
music, a pipe, neighborly chat, perhaps — a sleigh- 
ride under the zero moon, — ^then he recognized 
that he was getting it from the angle of a man of 
the world, who knew how to value contrast and re- 
actions. 

**Ten years ago I should have felt as you do," 
he assured her. * * Nothing means much until you 
measure it up against the rest.'' 

**It is dreadful lonesome,'' she responded with- 
out change of inflection. 

That voiced it for most of them who dwelt there 
the year round. Having seen what lay beyond the 
hills and the river, Sapphira Myles found it not 
lonesome, but of a beauty without compare. Her 
sentinal pines on one side, and her deep-flowing 
river on the other, left her no sense of lack in com- 
panionship. Over to the left was Wakefield. A 
bow of lights at night, to the village youth a re- 
mote hint of the great white way after dark. To 
many of them it stood for life. It was their call 
of night and the city pleasure, flame to instinctive 
if suppressed insect. To Sapphira it was Naples 
by suggestion, when it was not merely one more 
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enjoyment in her night of stars and garden scents, 
and little crescent moons hung ronnd in different 
branches of bloom or leafage according to sea- 
son. This afternoon Mark Jayne absorbed it all. 
Repeatedly he thought himself elsewhere and 
hacky to heighten it. He took a long breath of de- 
lighty as he found himself plunging into the hill- 
side paths as he had when he was a boy. And then 
this one roadside in September I There was none 
like it anywhere. The grasses alive with wistful 
insects omniscient of the coming frost, the first 
scarlet vine festooning itself as the red flag of 
their disaster, running along the stone walls, or 
flaring out from the tiptop of a somber pine, — 
like an operatic high note held over the entire or- 
chestra below. Cloudy blue asters and ramping 
goldenrod outlined the way where, straight be- 
fore him, the mountains crouched soft as lions 
subdued at the end of the vista, and back, down the 
valley, lay meadows of rowen sweet in the hot, 
brief sun. Distant red oaks and tawny yellows 
of the nut trees blended in Persian softness of 
design endlessly carried out in the blur of haze. 
To the westward rose the high, blue peaks of real 
mountains, at the east the pastures sloped sharply 
up to higher, not unlike the Alpine foothills. It 
was too early for the rustle of falling nuts through 
the leaves, footfall of the passing year, — but here 
and there a squirrel flung shells of the green fruit 
down, making the silence articulate by betting with 
itself on its find. 

The roadbed lay over ridges of stone, shelving 
in some places so that they threw the farmer's 
children sideways as they jogged along to school 
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in carts, and so narrow it prohibited the wide- 
geared vehicles of the summer visitors that black- 
berry vines snatched at and scratched venomonsly, 
nntil it was given over to those who lived there, 
or loved it nntil by adoption it became their own. 
On horseback, as to-day, or whistling along with 
his dog, Mark Jayne had always belonged to it 
Following further on it ran between deep banks 
down to a fem-filled ravine, where sharp ledges 
of glinting quartz were bedded over with fairy 
moss of vivid green, holding the steep banks be- 
tween which threaded a reflective stream, deep in 
shadow — dark and not joyous, slipping away si- 
lently to obscurity under rank growth of fern and 
lily-like wildings, of Solomon's seal, trilium and 
their affinities. Great clusters of purplish wax 
berries grew here, poison the country folk said, 
forever associating evil with uncanny beauty, and 
the pink milk-weed stalks grew taJl as x)eople. 
All along the roadside the grax>es hung in abund- 
ance, filling the air with a musky richness and de- 
light more poignant than the fragrance of Tus- 
can vineyards. Here the white wax-berry waited 
for the partridge, and here the hare forgot his 
timid caution, and the wild bird, exulting in safety, 
bathed and preened unstartled. The air was 
haunted with witch hazePs faint odor, and, later, 
the bittersweet flung herself, like some fantastic 
pasture girl, under the spell of moonbeams and 
the night wind, making a spectral ballet in soli- 
tude. 

A mile or so below, the sawmill stood, by a black 
pool of a pond, overhung by maples that were 
each year golden filagree in early spring, lush 
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green in smmner, in the antnnmal masqne blaz- 
ing intrepid scarlet. In the winter ice storms they 
were dazzlingly reflected in that snllen mirror, 
80 clear yet so deadly deep. The clean smell of 
the sawdnst was as grateful to Mark Jayne as 
the lifelong hmn of the millwKeel in restoring the 
balance of familiar every day to the hint of hor- 
ror the pond somehow held for him. A yoxmg girl 
had been drowned there once. So often in these 
calm hills things had happened — ^unforgettable 
things, if one faiew the legends of the country- 
side. They were individual, not historic like 
events that led tourists abroad from one place 
to another, but to the initiated they had a peculiar 
significance all their own. To him, it was as if 
one so perfectly understood the motive, that it 
was, in a sense, oneself who passed through the 
emotion to the inevitable crisis ; an intensive ex- 
perience becoming part of one as it had of the 
region. To-day, sheering off from the ghastly 
recollection, he welcomed the reassuring cheer of 
the millwheel and the scream of the log where the 
monster teeth of the saw went through it. He 
liked the busy sound of it, too; one could never 
be idle half so well among idlers as where others 
labored. 

He noted this as he rode along, x>d^ssing each 
landmark affectionately, and linking up its im- 
pression upon him as the boy he had been, with 
that made upon the man he had become. Subjec- 
tive even in his pleasure of the road, he thought 
of other impressions, of Picadilly and Vienna. 
He thought himself there so vividly he seemed 
only remembering this golden roadside. Then 
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mused on why he was, after all, so glad to be 
really just here. He had reached the least fre- 
quented bit of the wood beyond the mill, when 
suddenly he reined in his horse. The sound that 
reached him was human. Someone was sobbing 
in the underbrush on the other side of the stone 
wall. 

It was a woman. Of that he was sure, though 
he had never to his instant recollection seen or 
heard a woman cry. His mother would as soon 
have thought of disrobing before her family. It 
would have been to the women of his own race an 
emotional immodesty of which decent reserve was 
quite incapable. He was versed in the phenomena 
at large, through hectic scenes in novels and on 
the stage, chiefly Gallic, involving the parting of 
mistress and lover, or the brokenhearted wife 
deceived. In his own country he had presumed 
women hid their tears, or wept over graves at 
legitimate seasons for sorrows approved by their 
community, — or shed them on their pillow *s priv- 
acy in the secluding darkness. As a tribute to 
the dead he granted them an unavoidable part of 
a woman's outfit, accompanying flowers laid on 
those same graves, the outward trappings of con- 
ventional woe, as veil and gloves, but in his heart 
he had the man's feeling, imiversal by all telling, 
that tears are a nuisance. 

It annoys a man to see them. It aggravates 
him. It is stupid. It is not altogether free from 
a latent hint that he, in some strange way, is at 
fault. They disgust him, and, if he has ceased 
to care, they are a wanton bid for the bondage 
lie is in no mood to renew. If he has a ghost of a 
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heart about him he thinks it a nasty sight — rather 
as if a leper intruded upon normal society. It is 
a form of feminine atrocity. At all events, he 
wishes himself miles away. 

But this woman was already herself miles away, 
weeping alone off here in the forest. He was 
spying on her unawares. There could be no gal- 
lery for her play, consequently he acquitted her 
of ulterior motives. She was in this respect true 
to the type he knew best, venerated most. His 
own prying eyes were, he was sure, as unsus- 
pected by her as they were deplored by him. What 
did it meant 

What was the matter 1 — could he help her, came 
next. He walked his horse along gently to a break 
in the undergrowth where he caught a partial 
glimpse of the cause of his disturbance. She, 
whoever she was, was not in the least picturesque, 
as she crouched there in the depth of the thicket 
beyond the wall. She resembled nothing but a 
bunch of lavender linen and leaves. What on 
earth made her cry like that ? Some girlish whim 
crossed I Some (Usappointment ? Was she hurt 
or was it anger or jealousy or any other grown- 
up complication? Was she a girl or a woman, 
and how was he to find out? Who was she? 

Suddenly the outcry of a wailing dog broke on 
his ears. It would stop for a few seconds, then go 
on again. An animal in cruel pain he took it to be. 
It ceased, then came again, unmistakably a brute 
in agony it could only vent by wordless anguish — 
like woman's tears. He would give something to 
know which was suffering more, the brute or this 
human being on the ground, hidden from him 
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and quite out of reach, unless he could find an 
opening near. As he was about to get off his 
horse, deciding which pain, the suppressed or 
yelping, was the real thing, the girl, for he now 
saw it was nothing else, sprang to her feet. He 
only obscurely saw her part the tangle of alder 
and grapevine, before she was off — ^hidden from 
his sight. In that one flash he got her tall, vital, 
of a grace associated with Greek ladies of golden 
ages. Her coloring he only caught as vivid. That 
was all. 

He turned his horse and made for an opening 
beyond the thicket, where he might hope to com- 
mand a glimpse of the meadow within the enclos- 
ing stone wall. There was just a chance of his 
getting another look after her there. In his eager- 
ness, the bay mare ran by, but, seeing an unex- 
pected pair of bars leading in, he wheeled her 
round, and she, supposing herself put at a fence, 
took it with a clean leap. That brought him into 
the field, well through the fringe of scrub hedge- 
growth, and gave him a full panorama of cornfield 
where the corn was already cut and the sheaves 
set as for a minuet, with pumpkins lying in rows 
before them, like footlights to set off the show. 
From a knoll covered with fuzz grass at his left, 
under a shagbark, he got a free field. Across the 
corner of the stubble he sighted his quarry. He 
saw the lavender blur flying toward the opposite 
boundary, not as one on feet, just a line of moving 
color, and, with her a rustic lad in overalls, un- 
gainly but her match in fleetness. 

This was a new kind— this sobbing, flying girl. 
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His spirits rose to the certainty. He did not yet 
connect her misery with that of the dog. 

A nasal voice from behind now accosted him. 

** Young man, yon get out of that field !^' 

Swinging half around in the saddle, he per- 
ceived an angry red-faced farmer, wronged, as 
his kind always are, venting his spleen toward the 
world by any chance opportunity. 

Mark Jayne knew the type well. Many were 
his personal rows with them in boyhood. He had 
been brought up in the zone of political deference 
to the farmer. He had heard every bit of fasci- 
nating weather condemned as bad for the crops, 
or sure to produce blight, had suffered under the 
threat of drought and heard lovely white veils of 
rain cursed as bad for the corn, from his youth 
up. So he now obligingly backed out toward the 
highway. 

**How did you come to be there anyhow?" the 
farmer asked, noting the untouched gate-rails. 

**It was a misunderstanding on the part of my 
horse,'* he explained courteously. 

"Well, on the strength of a few plain words 
from me, you come out, — about as quick as you 
can." 

**It is a fine field," he suggested. 

** Don't set there and jaw about it, you come 
out!" 

The rider glanced in the direction of the girl, 
but she was out of range. * * Who owns this field ? ' ' 
he asked, to prolong conversation. 

**You don't, as I know of." 

**Do yout'* 
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** Unless yon bonght it since dinner,^* sarcas- 
tically. 

"I wish I had,*' ignoring the sneer; then, try- 
ing the bait of local gossip, **Who lives ronnd 
here nowf 

** Nobody worth speaking abont — friends o' 
yonm, I t«^e if The farmer grinned at his own 
wit, letting his long-lashed whip slide to the bot- 
tom of his cart. 

**It is jnst the sort of thing I should think city 
people would buy up,*' was his next suggestion, 
being sure that girl was no Pumpkin-hiU-district 
creature. 

**T'aint for sale, as I know of.*' 

Nor could any deft prodding provoke further 
response. He leapt Peggy back into the leafy 
arched highway, and the farmer drew up his own 
reins. It seemed to be a sign that all intercourse 
was ended and no revelation to ensue. 

Mark Jayne made one last attempt. **Who is 
living up at the Castle nowf 

**Not much Castle about it.'* Nor was there, 
for the house, though an immense pile of boards 
on the very top of the ridge, had fallen into sad 
disrepair of late. 

**But there is someone living there. I saw the 
smoke. '' All the obstinacy in Jayne refused to be 
worsted. 

"Nobody that ever was before,'' snapped the 
farmer. 

** Seems to me somebody told me their name was 
Johnson, or was it Everett ? " 

**Call themselves Hinds," the farmer admitted 
reluctantly, but imable to resist the contradiction. 
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There was nothing to be gained by sitting and 
staring through the bars in vain. Nothing was 
visible now but a useless patch of cornfield, from 
which all interest had escaped. He turned to go 
back, when past him flashed a brindle streak, 
hardly distinguishable as a bull-terrier, nose down 
for home, his feet scarcely hitting the ground. It 
went past the mare so close she kicked out at it 
nervously, but the dog saw her not, leaping the 
wall with a plunge of contempt, and losing itself 
in the ferns of the lower dell. 

The farmer looked after it with venom in his 
eye. 

** Sometime you will get into one of my fox- 
traps and she won't get you out so slick!'* he 
exulted, starting up his team. 

So it was her dog's dilemma, — or was that 
merely an accidental phase of it? Probably that 
yellow-legged boy had been the liberator instead 
of himself. Would a woman, would a girl, cry 
like that over an animal 1 Did women, girls, ever 
feel as deeply as that seemed to indicate! He 
pondered on the chances during the remainder of 
his ride. 

**Who are these Hinds, up at the Castle, this 
yearV he ventured casually to Mrs. Baxter that 
night. 

** Westerners,'' she said, not wasting words, as 
she was at the moment getting supper. 

**Are they a good sort? Do people like them!" 
he pursued, not observing the subject to be an 
ungrateful one. 

**Some do and some don't," was the character- 
istic reply. 
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All he really gained was that one woman could 
cry like that. But the hinc of her brand of illae 
lacrimae was wanting, and he was unable to sup- 
ply it. He did not go out that evening. He mixed 
himself his favorite cocktail, a dacquerei, and 
smoked pipe after pipe, then got a copy of Ber- 
nard Shaw and read till he came to this sentence — 

**For it is a psychological fact that the more 
highly organized a man is, the more does he dread 
the deflection of his energies from ideal to merely 
procreative and domestic ends/* 

After which he sat meditating and smoking 
more pipes until the three opposition clocks struck 
eleven, pleasantly, if at random as to the actual 
passing of time. It had been a great Summer. 
He failed to notice it had, since morning, slipped 
into the past tense. Now it was bed-time, a lux- 
urious fact when a man has ridden half the day 
and has nothing weightier than an almost finished 
volume of criticism, and the aftermath of a frozen 
dacquerei on his mental slate. There are so 
many things just nice at the moment, without fore- 
thought or afterthought, just comfortable, and, to 
the creature sense, the right thing to fill in with. 
Mark Jayne anticipated the sleep that was to be 
his, the tingle of the cold sheets so like a dive in 
Summer,— the sharp air blowing on him from the 
hill, the mild tinting of the stars in one gorgeous 
blur — dreams perhaps — ^preferably not, only the 
supreme luxury of animal repose, the going under 
of all mental faculties, the deep drowning in soft 
dark oblivion. It had been a nice evening, he told 
himself, not with emphasis as if to prove it to him- 
self in distinction from evenings spent up at the 
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old Myles place, but just noted as a pleasant, un- 
related fact. 

He did not even recall the lavender figure run- 
ning in the sunlight. Men have these brutal selfish 
ways of being just happy all by themselves. "When 
the three clocks struck midnight, first the new one, 
positively, from the town hall — ^the second, sadly, 
being a memorial to a villager who f eU at Sump- 
ter — the third from the old meeting house, sharp 
and incorruptible, the only one that kept time, — ^he 
had made his dive and was far below the surface, 
one hand under his head, just as he always slept 
when a boy. The mood, the day, and the posture 
seeming to have simultaneously returned. 

He waked just at dawn, dreaming old Whitey's 
feet were already planted on the toll-bridge, and 
someone was crying. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE bishop's STAlSTDPOnrr 

Safphiba stood at the door of the cottage that 
the village called a hospital, really a temporary 
shelter for strangers too ill to be removed to the 
neighboring towns. Hazel had urged her to go, 
timidly at first, bnt rather persistently — **It 
wonld be wonderful if she could just see you 
once*' — and something, vanity, or the desire to 
please the sick girl, had sent her in often, with 
flowers or any little luxury from the table. To- 
day the pale face on the pillow flared into color 
with pleasure at seeing her. 

"I told 'em I bet that girl had run off I" she 
cried out, with the first real smile Sapphira had 
seen on her face. She was a factory hand, with- 
out friends, hurt in a ghastly accident. 

**I am glad you missed me,'* Sapphira said. 
She had been only two days absent. 

**What was you busy about? Did you have to 
have company!*' 

**Yes, I had company," Sapphira answered, 
amused by the real New England of the obligatory 
sense. **I had a rather large dinner party, and it 
was so hot it was all I could manage." 

"My!" admiringly. **What did you have for 
dinner? Chicken, I suppose." 

9& 
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**No,'* Sapphira said, regretting to disappoint 
her. 

**Well, ice cream?" 

Again she had to be disappointed. Her blank 
expression of disillusion led to a rapid sketch 
of the conventional dinner, made attractive as pos- 
sible to amuse the listener. 

**What did you do after dinner?'' 

** After dinner the men smoked and some of us 
played and sang.'' 

Fannie gave a sigh of satisfaction. ** Ain't that 
real life ! I wish I had known what you was up 
to. I could have thought it all out, lying here.'^ 

**Tell me about your own good times, before 
this happened," Sapphira said, to avoid further 
comparison, drawing a chair nearer the bed. 

**I never was one to go round much," she re- 
plied. **I don't know how to dance and I don't 
know as I'd want to. I am kind of slow to take up 
new company. ' ' Sapphira 's hand was on hers now. 

** You had young friends in your own town, near 
Boston, where you lived before you came to us?" 

**Yes." She paused, then, **I was engaged to 
a fellow there, quite a while. He could not spunk 
up ta ask me, and one night the people I lived 
with said he was coming on purpose." 

**Did he come?" 

The answer was stolidly, wearily, given. 

"Yes, and when he come in he couldn't look at 
me, and I couldn't look at him. He run his eyes 
along the top of the mantel-piece and I kept mine 
stuck on the table, and we couldn't look each other 
in the face we was so shy, and when the clock 
struck nine he got it out somehow " 
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**And what did yon say?" 

**I said, * Honest I You ain't fooling?' '' 

** Where is he now?'' Sapphira ventured, noting 
this as reaUsuL 

Fanny turned her head wearily. * * Oh, I found 
out things about him. I wouldn't go with him for 
anything after I found them out. What do you 
think?" She lifted herself on the pillow and 
stared in Sapphira 's face. **He used bad lan- 
guage sometimes, and he smoked cigarettes. I 
was a Christian girl. I just told him so." 

Some chord in Sapphira Dangler snapped. It 
was not her sense of humor. She retained suffi- 
cient clearness to be thankful it was not. The 
point of view of a mere child, who faced life as an 
orphan, alone, put the pure maidens of the Roman 
arenas to the blush. 

"I think you did right, dear," she said in a 
tone that surprised herself, and suddenly stooi)ed 
and kissed the passionless face on the pillow. 

* * Why I That 's nice, ' ' Fanny said, staring, then 
her lips quivered and the tears came. ** There 
ain't nobody kissed me since I grew up," she 
sobbed. **I ain't crying because you done it — ^I 
guess I kind of missed it — ^without knowing I 
did." 

From that day on Sapphira ** stood by" like a 
ship summoned by wireless to a doomed comrade. 
This was just her own peculiar chance, and she 
took it eagerly. All her charm was at Fanny's 
service. She wore her prettiest frocks to see her 
and told her endless stories of the great world 
beyond the sea. **I am praying for you, real 
hard, ' ' Fanny announced suddenly one afternoon, 
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as Sapphira sat fanning her in the breathless heat 
of early September. She smiled back, and the girl 
nodded contentedly, **I am praying for a real 
good husband for yon. A fellow of good habits 
and steady principles. I don't ask nothing for 
myself. I have got about all I shall ever want 
right here, now.'* 

It was the beloved Bishop, her friend and her 
parents' contemporary, who understood, when 
Fanny died. He saw how much less Sapphira had 
been to her than she had been necessary to Sap- 
phira. All the pitiful obscurity of this little 
starved life accosted Sapphira over and over 
again ; its short-sightedness, its limitation, its un- 
gratified desires. Warmth and joy and love had 
been denied it, yet it had **kept the faith," as the 
faith appeared worthy of keeping. 

The funeral was largely attended, partly in 
sympathy, partly because funerals always were a 
supreme moment in the village. It was what the 
Bishop called **a day apart." Beautiful for 
heaven, surely, since it was so beautiful for earth. 
As Sapphira sat there in the familiar surround- 
ings, noting the entrance of one kindly neighbor 
after another, heard the chairs scraped into place, 
the clock, ticking preternaturally loud, and the 
rolling of the three hacks down the street, — ^their 
creak due to the stiff whiffletrees always associ- 
ated in Ker mind with these occasions in her girl- 
hood, — as she sat waiting for the Baptist minister 
to begin, waiting till the house clock and the three 
outside should strike two, — ^the fatally and univer- 
sally appointed hour for funerals, — she thought 
it was a pretty good thing to be on God's side, 
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after all. Let Mark jibe at Puritan martyrdom, 
in the hour of death the point of view assumed an 
aspect of simple right and wrong. 

The Bishop was to pronounce the final bene- 
diction at Sapphira's request. He went home 
with her afterward. No one of her friends more 
fond. "A venerable charmer, beautiful as a 
vision of a Saint of the renaissance, with an 
inescapable wit, a heart forever young, a soul 
of pentacostal flame,*' was Mark's description 
of him. Even in his gray clothes, donned the 
moment his clerical duties were over, he could 
never be mistaken for other than a holy man. His 
face, his bearing, gave it even to the casual ob- 
•erver, though the only outward sign of his sacred 
calling was the great gold cross he always wore, 
and his smile of the Lord 's anointed. His people 
adored him, and here, where he had grown up, he 
was worshipped for that which they could not de- 
jSne, but which was really the Holy Catholic 
Church, in spite of their Methodist, Baptist and 
Orthodox training. His passionate love of nature 
foimd vent to-day as he stood gazing away over 
the fields beyond the river. 

**My boyhood home,'' he murmured — ^**the 
fields of living green beyond the swelling flood, ' ' 
whimsically adding, **What a shame to spoil such 
a site as Laurel hill by putting an institution of 
learning there I" He never forgave the intrusion 
of a normal school amid the peaceful hills. In 
the sunlight of this Indian Summer of All Souls 
he stood there, his eyes resting on the distant 
scene. **In the sunlight of Indian Summer I have 
Jived the hours through," he said dreamily. 
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**Tou did not forget me,— the friend of your 
father and mother, their lover, — and yonr re- 
membrance is sweet as the returning Indian Sum- 
mer to the hills. An Onondaga chief told me the 
other day that Indian Summer is always really 
in November. If that is so, I am living in it every 
day. December will come and bury me in her 
ermine, like a Prelate.'* His eyes smiled, his 
voice grew more dreamy. 

**I am always hoping you will come, always 
have a room waiting for you, dear Bishop. You 
can be sure of that," she said, standing at his 
side. 

"Can I! Geysers are not for analysis.*^ He 
shook his head, adding, **But I rejoice we have 
in common the vast and precious domain of earth 
and sky, the tragedies and passions of the sold, 
and some part of the sydibolism of the outer 
world. What are you making of your life, my 
dear!'* he asked, without turning his eyes from 
the far delight. 

** Nothing that sounds very much, in words," 
she replied. 

** Still, if all you do is related to immortality, it 
is with value. If you can so explain what you do, 
it gains dignity." 

She thought a little before she spoke. "You 
mean if there is a spirit signifioancet If there is 
a love of humanity and right desire behind the 
action itself?" 

"Yes, even the humblest task may be to the 
greater glory of God: so considered, so willed. 
An old Irish woman once confessed to me, *When 
I get up at four to start the boys off on the ma^t. 
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cart, I juBt make the sign of the cross without 
stopping to say a prayer/ In that sign she will 
conquer, ' ' he declared gravely, making the symbol 
on his own breast. 

He turned to her now. "I want to see you mar- 
ried, my dear. You would make me anxious if it 
were not that I trust God. ' ' 

She could not parry him lightly, as she could 
any other. 

She waited to hear him out before she asked, 

Gravely his rich voice deepened the beauty of 
his concern for her, as he spoke. 

"The Jesuit system is always the developing of 
a person by a person. The principles of Ignatius 
are founded on study of the individual. And to 
me, marriage is an order of the strictest rule. 
Eightly understood, it requires a distinct voca- 
tion. Just as in a higher sense, of divine com- 
radeship, Pere Ginhac reiterated — ^We two study, 
we two suffer, are weary, tempted, ill — Mecum 
labor are, Vol Solil'^ 

**Is it possible for mere human beings f 

It was the ripe culture of the scholar which an- 
swered her : 

**Our ardor should be even there: 

"comme une flamme dont Vardeur faisait sentir toute la matinSe," 

"You consider marriage as I consider a con- 
vent. I should hate to join weakness with another 
soul, if I am not worth while as an individual ; just 
as I should despise myself for seeking some rea- 
son-for-being in a convent.'* 
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The bishop threw back his head and clenched 
his hands — 

**We must never think of a convent or a monas- 
tery as a retreat for weak souls, a refuge in any 
sense for the failures, a retiring from the world 
to enjoy God. Eather a band of athletes, girded 
together in power, in fullness of vigor to fight sin. 
To leap at it, to strangle it, meet it everywhere, — 
seeking to get at its throat ! ' ' 

In a flash Sapphira heard, as by sheer caprice 
of contrast, an echo of the Great Beherensohn. 
** Point of view again,'' Mark would say, when she 
told him. 

"The next generation must, I believe, be more 
explicit, more definite. To think vaguely is to re- 
lax conviction, and indefinite thought brings inde- 
terminate action. The world without design is 
Bedlam. Everything in Nature and the human 
soul has its defiinite destiny as well as its immedi- 
ate use,'' he stated. 

She modestly reported a few of her local serv- 
ices to her fellowmen at hand, hoping he would 
not refuse her some degree of recognition as more 
than an idle egoist. 

The bishop commended her friendship for Fan- 
nie, with a certain reservation, she felt, due to his 
predisposition toward Sisterhoods and recog- 
nized, banded effort. He had attempted to con- 
nect her with various lay orders, hitherto in vain ; 
having that passion common to those of churchly 
authority to dispose of other's lives to the glory 
of God and after their own liking. 

** Since the Sisterhoods none of them appeal to 
you, my dear, why not form a hidden order among 
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your friends! Call it the Little-Sisterghof-Love- 
Eternal. Promise to pray for others, to help oth- 
ers, to encourage, comfort and give gladness. Let 
yonr ideal be — ^*A heart at leisure from itself.* 
Constrain yourselves to think for others, to hope 
for others, ill, glad or perplexed.^' 

Yes, she reaUzed this as one life worth living. 
She admitted everything : would, at times and sea- 
sons, unstated, unscheduled, be doing just this. 
But the self-conscious phrasing of it, did it not 
spoil everything! Into her mind flashed the old 
Imes of dear, dead Anne Aldrich — 

''Dreams exposed to the air sometiines f ade*"* 

Would not sacred ideals fade, if formulated and 
with by-laws? 

^^I am born unorganizable, unferderatable, and 
strictly individual, my dear Bishop. I have made 
the mistake and must go on as I am." 

"Thinking by one transgression being added 
to a second to create a virtue!'' 

**0f course the Myles are terribly fie*/' she re- 
minded him. 

"You know what happened to the bay colt!*' 
Yes, he knew. They both knew. All the village 
knew. It was told of her father, ^to show folks.'* 
It, somehow, brought him back, just to tell it over. 
Down at the store of a winter evening Peter Shaw 
told it still to illustrate the degeneracy of modern 
times. 

"No such folks as there used to be," he pre- 
faced; then, — ^**When I was a boy on the delivery 
wagon, old Mrs. Myles and old Mrs. Jayne were 
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both alive. *Give him a cup of good strong cof- 
fee/ they would say to the hired girl in winter. 
And if it was in plum time, or cherries Was ripe, 
it was, *help yourself!' Or baking days, it was 
doughnuts at the Myles and seek cookies at the 
Jaynes. Well, Squire Myles was a set one. No- 
body ever saw him change his mind. Not even his 
Maker, I guess. Anyway, he had a great brown 
bay that was afraid of the train. It was a thin- 
skinned brute ; neck alive with muscle. Even the 
Squire couldn't hold him without a snaffle. He 
run away several times and the Squire never gave 
in ; just allowed he was hurrying a little, on pur- 
pose. He wouldn't admit the brute was scared 
with him behind it. One day he drove down to 
the depot to meet Sapphira, — ^Mrs. Dangler that 
is — ^the bay waited till the train was on him, then 
he reared right up. The Squire laid on the whip, 
to show him he was there all right, but the bay 
did not stop to reason; he went up in the air 
again, staggered, lost his balance and fell back. 
The Squire got out of the buggy and walked home. 
He never looked back, never spoke to his daugh- 
ter, never gave an order what was to be done with 
anything. And he never let one of his family 
speak of it before him. He thought a whole lot 
of that horse. And it hurt his pride, they said, 
as much as it crossed his will, that the brute did 
not trust him more. He never allowed it was his 
fault. All the Myles are like that. You got to 
think they are right — ^then they will be all in all 
to you. Set up against them and you find it out I ' ' 
The Bishop was mentally recalling various 
phases of his vivid lost friend, suggested by her 
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mention of this especial instance. Sapphira took 
the interval to consider her own intimate affairs. 

**My life really seems the sanest/* Sapphira 
remarked after a long silence. **You have only 
to look about yon, — divorce prevalent, men prov- 
ing themselves just he-things '* 

He did not strike her as shocked. ** Drink and 
matrimony are the root of all evil,*' he assured 
her blandly. 

**I shall never marry." She said it staccato. 

"I am edified by your choice of evils to avoid!'* 
He smiled indulgently, his gray eyes shone with 
amusement at the snare. 

**I am willing to grant you, dear Bishop, that 
between the man animal and the brute animal 
there is a distinction often much in favor of the 
brute : — it being pure nature, not a mixed blend of 
ill-regulated passions supported by the senses and 
desires of a mongrel civilization.** 

**They are the hope of the world,** he contra- 
dicted sadly. 

**I adore your enthusiasm for men ** 

* * Christ was sent a Son of Man and fetched back 
a Son of God. So, with all of us ** His ges- 
ture was all inclusive. 

**I wish I could baptize your child, before I go 
hence,** he abruptly stated. 

**That is all over. I have been married once, 
you know.** 

**But Nature is always beginning over,** he ar- 
gued gravely; ** beginning over in the child. 
Where it all ends, who knows ? Where, if not at 
the beginning, in the child! Nature is forever 
beginmng over and throwing away the result un- 
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less we help her preserve a higher type in each 
successive experiment. All Nature is looking to 
us for renewal, for perpetuation!'* 

" It is all a mystery, far beyond me. ' ' Sapphira 
shrugged petulantly. 

**Ah, yes, *the mystery the Faith adores, and 
reason cannot comprehend!' '' he quoted softly. 
He was disappointed in her to-day. She seemed 
to him more Dangler than Myles. She hummed 
just perceptibly — perhaps in extenuation of her 
perversity— 

"Erl konig hat mir ein leid gethan," 

His final admonishment was, after all, a con- 
cession: ** Those who have not the vision may not 
see, — but I wish you could see what I see,'' he 
remonstrated. **We all report diversely on life. 
Genius is not for analysis. I presume you to have 
it." 

To feel that she had failed him in his utmost ex- 
pectation of her, was to Sapphira a blank on her 
score of success. Yet much as she hated to have 
him pitch his ideal of her in an appreciably lower 
key, she was unable to pretend a burning enthu- 
siasm for the career he had laid out for her. 

Sainthood was his career, his job, Mark Jayne 
would point out to her, if she repeated the conver- 
sation, which she should not. And her own life 
was, after all, not that of the Bishopric, and it 
was, after all, in its^ own secluded and unobtrusive 
way,**wildl" 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THB DOOB MOBB AJAB 

Ik the rain the heavy leafage of the great trees 
along the village street were as a green pall 
drooping over the erratic heart of Mark Jayne 
with an enfolding hush. In the sunshine they 
were like all beautiful green foliage outlining 
swooping wings of trembling shadow, but the way 
he loved them best was in their September yel- 
low, with a pale silver moon through them, — a 
hint of pleasure, a supernatural smile of old ro- 
mance. 

As he went up to dinner with the Bishop Sun- 
day, after a morning of showers, he felt a prey 
to his restless desire for something different. 
This was this — and, of course, this was tremend- 
ously worth while. Sapphira was a marvel. 
There was no one like her ever created. But when 
one had admitted that, did not the gypsy in a man 
crave that red wagon round the next curve in the 
road, that might display a campfire, offer new ad- 
ventures, lead on to new cities, new dreams, new 
faces f It was not that he was faithless or im- 
moral or a trifler. Mark Jayne was an epicurean 
in the daintiest sense of the word. Bom under a 
restless star, no home or theory could detain him * 
after a certain delirious interval. He was in his 
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own peculiar sense what the hymns of the white 
meeting-house describe as — 

"a pilgrim and a stranger/' 

His tarrying, mental or actual, would always be 
brief • No trait of his father's or mother's fanoily 
could account for it. He had humming-bird blood, 
as Sapphira often told him. The Frenchman who 
wrote, "a door should be either open or shut,'' 
reckoned without Mark Jayne. He had lived with 
a dread of the moment that might stealthily ar- 
rive when, knowing it was shut, his crazed im- 
pulse would be to set it wide. All the Jaynes 
hated finality. They always had, and in this he 
was true to type. Not having been a victim of 
infant damnation or predestined to go down in the 
old toll bridge he might trust determining forces 
to go ahead and work out his life for him. Still, 
he liked to keep the door open. And now he liked 
Sapphira 's to be equally ajar. 

He looked across the room to Sapphira as he 
entered. She had never been more expressive 
than as she leaned there, before the first fire on 
the hearth, expounding her last theory to Robert 
Bryce, as dramatically, as passionately, as if it 
mattered to either of them. 

They had been there by the fire since, — ^some 
time, — ^and Bryce noticed that she went a trifle 
pale as Jayne came toward them. He had pre- 
viously noticed that when he talked of Jayne she 
lost color. He noticed now, that she rarely looked 
directly at him. When she did raise her eyes, 
neither man guessed it chilled her to face hixn.^ 
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physical reticence being beyond any woman's con- 
trol. 

The Bishop came in, and Jayne's intellectual 
face was never keener than in comparison with 
the serious sweetness of his serene beauty, or the 
conscious, regular attraction of Eobert Bryce. 
There were several guests, a musician who re- 
called young Beethoven, a stranger whom Jayne 
could not recall as having been there before dur- 
ing the summer. Sapphira continued her subject 
as if they were too familiar guests to be treated 
with formality. 

**It is the money we need, in New England,'* she 
persisted. 

** Money is a big bluff,'' Bryce said. 

**The lack of it is letting the Poles in where the 
old families hate to see them." 

** Perhaps, — ^but it has no connection with hap- 
piness, — ^if they only knew it." His face spoke to 
her, but she did not heed him. 

**They look happy enough," the stranger said 
gently. He stood not far from Sapphira, scarcely 
included, in his own abstraction, and spoke as if 
from deferential courtesy toward his hostess. 

"They are, now, on their knees in the onion 
fields of freedom, looking forward to a new cow 
or a new hat next year," Bryce agreed. 

"Happiness is just what they are going to get," 
Sapphira said. 

"They are children of a less civilized world; 
we can't expect them to get our foreshortened 
view," he replied indulgently, as if making allow- 
ance both for them and for her. 

"They are the only real helpmates left I" Mark 
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Jayne unexpectedly declared. "The only women 
who do anything that really counts. *' 

** Having left off where they begin we know how 
silly the chase is,^' Sapphira said thoughtfully. 

The Bishop took it up, ** Having just set out to 
conquer the soil, create a family and fortune, they 
are supremely finding all worth while that you 
are turning your backs upon.'' There was a shade 
of reproach in his eyes. * * Look at them I Homely, 
vigorous, clear-eyed peasants weeding in the sun, 
—perhaps to you a poor thing, but their own, like 
a man 's head. ' ' 

**It depends on whether you prefer to live your 
life, or the life of someone else, after them, in 
poetry, and music, and thought,'' Sapphira of- 
fered. 

**But, after all, how can one choose?" the 
stranger asked. **We can't go back and weed 
onions I" 

Mark agreed, turning to him: **We might be 
glad to, may be envious of the digestion, sleep and 
reproductive powers of the peasant, but the life 
of the lower animal, however we admire it, hav- 
ing gone up in the scale we cannot turn back to, in 
decency. ' ' 

** Can't we I" Sapphira asked, looking as if her 
soul was set on the life of the onion fields. Then, 
remembering the stranger, ** You have not met be- 
fore, — ^I had forgotten it. Mr. Jayne, Mr. Mark 
Jayne, — the Mr. Mark Jayne,— my friend Mr. 
Prior." They shook hands. 

The Bishop was still on their tKeme. "After 
all, my dear, I shall always contend that the ex- 
treme practical is wed with the complete mystic," 
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he remarked. ^* Cromwell, you remember, was the 
character in English history most noted for ef- 
ficiency, and he was also a most noted mystic/' 

** Vision and action should mate, only,'' Bryce 
assented, unsmiling. He regarded Jayne as vis- 
ionary, was himself practically successful. 

In Sapphira's vision now rose the onion fields 
where the Polish women had crept among the 
green stalks, on hands and knees, eternally weed- 
ing, under the fiendish glare of the August suns, 
and yet these very helpmeets were the women 
made light of, destroyed, at drunken wedding 
feasts. She let the subject go, and became in- 
wardly a rebel. Men can't be treated decently, 
she regretted, they have to be abused and walked 
on. They need just as definite treatment in sys- 
tematized torment as the carefully prescribed diet 
one gives a child. Mark Jayne felt that the con- 
tradictions in her career were enough to send a 
person behind the scenes off raving to Bedlam. 
Yet her sincere enjoyment of their old home here 
could bring happy tears to her eyes. He saw 
plainly she was charming Bryce by just this. She 
let him see it. Her simple role was always full 
of danger. 

• * * Getting and spending we lay waste the hours, ' ' 
the Bishop quoted. 

**But what do we do with our leisure, our cul- 
ture!" Bryce demanded. 

The musician, who had not spoken, drew a long 
breath, as if to praise his art, but thought better 
of it. 

"I often wish I had to earn my bread," Sap- 
pbira confessed. 
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^^IsnH that the ultimate luxury of the rich?" 
It was Mark's question. 

*'Not only that, but that the machinery wbuld 
run over me if I stopped, ' ' she added. 

* ^ The compulsion of genius to create is like the 
necessity to earn,'* came from the young 
Beethoven now, hardly aware he had said it, 

^^That is where the socialist is blind,'' said 
Mark, **in wishing those to be less compelled, who 
are far more enviable under strict compulsion." 

*^Leave be is a wise motto, unless you know 
what you are doing, and where your effort is driv- 
ing. Material comfort soon falls away, and then 
what ? " the Bishop asked. 

Robert Bryce had dropped off, Mark Jayne was 
getting bored; plainly, only the Bishop and his 
hostess were unsatisfied to leave it where it was. 

*^A man works from sunrise to sunset, because 
he is afraid to stop. I think it is a restful solu- 
tion," she said, to which the Bishop amended: 

"He is afraid nothing else will justify him in 
his own eyes, or accuse him, or even make up to 
him for that sense of being part of the world's 
stupendous work." 

* * Or stupendous folly ! ' ' Mark interrupted, with 
an obvious intention. What was Sapphira play- 
ing up to to-day? Which man there was it all 
for f He had known Robert Bryce casually, knew 
him intimately by reputation. A man had said 
of him, ^^Peu de commerce, — that chap, with 
women-" And another, "He is the sort who if 
they drink do it seriously, without scandal." 

The musical lad was plainly yearning for access 
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to her piano. la r^^ply to her eager questioning, 
ho (Irow out his music for li*?r now. 

**I am going: to play you three requiems, after 
dinnor/* he said solemnly. 

'*Thrcet Must we have three!" Bryce im- 
plorod. 

**We must, I think," was the grave answer, 
troubhKl by tlio hint of disloyalty in their midst. 

And this person she introduced as her friend, 
Mr. Prior, his quiet, above all his dignity, recom- 
mf-ndod him, — that rare quality in American so- 
rifity, — but it unfortunately opened his defenses 
to such a woman as Sapphira Dangler most piti- 
frjlly. Probably ho was in love with her. How 
ftilly of liim to waste his emotions on Sapphira, 
who would never think i\nce of him! And Sai>- 
phira was thinking now, It is not Mark, — it is 
mynctU. It is not his fault or his charm or any- 
thing that is his. It is myself, the whole intricate 
machine of me in action, with powers aroused, and 
Ixiing animated. She recognized that he had the 
quality of mind that exhausts a subject in a sin- 
glf^ phrase. He was there, and gone again. To 
bore liim even briefly seemed a cruelty, not a sin, 
but worse — a blunder. All through the dinner 
that followed the talk ran on aspects of the war. 
They related personal bits of inside information, 
repeated scraps of newspaper intelligence, as i>eo- 
pie will who are seeking to dig up some new re- 
vealing of such a disaster to civilization. Robert 
Bryce astonished them by asserting that America 
herself would be in it before it was over. The 
Bishop seemed to brood over the dying youth of 
nations, almost as if administering to tiiem the 
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last rites in imagination, fervidly interceding for 
them. The young musician, seated next Sapphira, 
chiefly listened, his respect for the Bishop con- 
straining him to silence, though he felt injustice 
was being done the Germany of Wagner and 
Brahms, and would have opened a scholarly de- 
fense of his idols under less reverent conditions. 
Sapphira ^s friend, Mr. Prior, gave intelligent at- 
tention, asking an occasional question that proved 
him a keen observer of rather appalling accu- 
racy, and as the discussion of the probable out- 
come of it all involved them each with prophetic 
zeal, or outbursts of personal indignation, Mark 
let the others have the floor and meditated un- 
profitably on Sapphira. 

They two continued, separated by the conver- 
sation proceeding, to develop the individual theme 
that always claimed them more or less, wherever 
they were. They both calculated to a nicety their 
own staying power as beyond the assets of ordi- 
nary mortals, — "the sort other people liked,'* 
they put it. Mark thanked his gods he was not a 
man to fall for a mere charming woman. He did 
sometimes enjoy being amused by a merely ordi- 
nary woman ; with whom he felt no responsibility. 
This had been at first hard for a Myles to under- 
stand. Sapphira had got used to it in him, ac- 
cepting it without explanation of the fact to be 
reckoned with. She generalized it to a conclu- 
sion that all men had a common side, which they 
concealed from the women they most admired. 
They had both often sighed with relief that they 
had not, on some especial occasion, bored eacK 
other. Their relation was of no simple natural- 
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ness common to lovers or acquaintances. They 
realized perfectly that it was of tremendous im- 
portance to them. That their two unique person- 
alities really stood or fell by the justification of 
their continuing preference. Toward other less 
complicated beings they were a shade disdainfuL 
But if either failed the other, what could there 
really be left? The exquisitely higher order of 
their exclusive satisfaction, each in their own 
type, would cease to be vindicated. 

Just as the Poles' simple happiness reacted on 
Sapphira to-day, so any failure with each other 
would repudiate all their precious super-intellec- 
tual intercourse, withdraw the divine patent con- 
ferred upon two so eminently fitted to appreciate 
each other. After a danger signal it was always 
just this endowment, of being so fitted to appre- 
ciate each other, that drew them back to safety. 

**You are fun,'' he breathed to her, across the 
table, now; grateful no other woman had, after 
all, got him away from her against his wilL 

And she, revolting from his aberration of pure 
cussedness, had to admit in her preoccupation of 
other guests, ** After all, Mark, you are you!" 

She was about to leave the table, fearing the 
dullness which was a nightmare when Mark was 
present. They both fled it, unconf essed, by means 
of books, points of view, moods worn by him, as 
she wore her thousand and one frocks. The only 
wonder was that something so intricate, not to say 
artificial, decorated something so real and grow- 
ing as their intensive recognition of the claim each 
had come to have upon the other. 

^^I like to think we do belong," Mark said once, 
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defending himself for not admitting she meant 
mor^ to him than he was willing to say. 

**Before we separate, and apropos of this point 
of view we have been discnssing,'^ the Bishop said, 
rising, **let me tell you a story. There was once 
a man, who retired to the wilderness, fasting and 
praying nntil he felt he was a saint. And to him 
appeared an angel, telling him to come and be- 
hold a saint at whose feet he should sit at the end 
of the world. And they went to Alexandria, to 
the bazar of a poor mender of shoes, and after 
the angel said: * Behold him!' the one who had 
believed himself a saint, said in awe : 

**I suppose you pray unceasingly f 

^*I don't know how to pray.'* 

"I suppose you read the Bible all the timef 

*^I don't know how to read." 

"You fast?" 

**I never fast, for I have never but enough to 
eat to keep alive." 

"And what do you say when you praise God?" 

"I say — ^the Patriarch of Alexandria will be 
saved, — ^the Holy Church will be saved, the good 
and*bles8ed throughout all the world will be saved, 
and I shall be damned." 

And the angel again spoke — ^** Behold him, at 
whose feet you shall sit in glory — for his hon- 
esty's sake." 

"Meaning * swans are geese — ^and geese are 
swans' — ^according to one's own light," Sapphira 
summed up. 

"If we believe any of it, we must believe it all. 
We are part of a great glory— a plan of the uni- 
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versall*' the Bishop said, as he arose to say his 
after-grace. 

His going broke np the party. Young 
Beethoven went directly to the piano, where Sap- 
phira, on the end of the music bench, looked over 
his shoulder, following the score of one hundred 
and forty-seven pages of Cesar Franck, — dead 
to the world. Her other guest threw himself into 
a deep chair, with a volume of Browning in his 
hand, which aggravated Mark's curiosity about 
him. One did not read Browning before people, — 
as if one did not already know him by heart. 

When the Bishop went down to the village, he 
had Mark Jayne as a companion. He could go 
back later, if he liked, and he had no mind to 
waste this afternoon. There were no more of 
them, did Sapphira but know it, as she sat there 
hearing her prodigy. The afternoon lapsed into 
sultry heat, after the chill shower of the morn- 
ing. Mark accomplished several small tasks and 
went back at evening; finding Sapphira on the 
long porch toward the river, alone. 

He did not even grant her Purgatory, but sent 
her into outer darkness without an intermediate 
state by his first words: 

**I came back to say au revoir. I am off to- 
morrow.*' 

She made no comment. 

**I shall go down to town for a while, then I 
must really be civil enough to go out and see my 
sister Sally.*' 

**You will enjoy that,*' she said. 

**I shall not," he contradicted, and for the mo- 
ment the thought of it bored him. 
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**You may, more than yon expect.'' 

**Why on earth should I?'' 

The woman watching him was catching at con- 
ventional phrases to cover her agitation. **Why 
should you not?" she asked again. 

**I am so devoted to the obvious, you mean, so 
bent on my relatives, so convinced by the crude 
genuine, so intrigued by the bourgeois, so a cru- 
sader for the sincere f His lip curled as if in- 
cluding her in the list of offensives. She saw that 
the afternoon had been a crisis. Her eyes rested 
on his mouth, not so much at what he was saying, 
but something new to her perception. He was al- 
ways new to her objectively as well as mentally, 
new, wondrous, inscrutable, — ^the creative critic, 
whose discard scattered devastation to all liter- 
ary faiths and creeds, all legend of truth, of yes- 
terday's beauty, but also shed light as he waved 
his careless torch. 

**Then why go?" she asked calmly. 

"Oh, why do anything? And, besides, you are 
going away, and when the leading lady goes mad, 
as Sheridan says, the confidante always goes mad, 
too, — ^that is invariable. ' ' She was startled rather 
than amused. 

* * I am your confidante ? " he urged, feigning sus- 
pense. 

** First confidante in waiting.*^ 

'^Thankyou." 

"Waiting destroys me," she admitted. 

**I like to wait better than any role. One can 
sit down, and I like your chairs. They are the nic- 
est in town. Beside, one serves heaven only knows 
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what ends I And it is so noncommittaL It does 
not involve one. ' ' 

Ah, yes, he had said it now, she was sure. That 
was it. That was always the crux of it all with 
Mark and was always likely to be. He would 
rather speculate and experiment and make epi- 
grams, and then go elsewhere and begin it all 
over. He liked the box seat at the play from 
which he criticized the leading man. He would 
forego the glory or divine nMidness rather than 
revoke the comfort of this uninvolved attitude. In 
this case she was not sure whether indifference 
toward the players in his present drama, or shy 
hesitation as to his own ability in any but the crit- 
ical posture, restrained him. Or was it the unde- 
fined hope that there might be somewhere in store 
a better caste, a more appealing heroine, a more 
supernatural crisis, a more sumptuous setting 
with a deeper-dyed villain, a more teasing plot, 
drawing him down stage in spite of himself? At 
the foot of the hill, in the village church, the 
Christian Endeavor was singing its parting hymn. 
Mark had left Hazel Baxter there on his way up. 
The refrain rose clearly on the still Sabbath 
evening: 

"God be with you till we meet again I" 

Then over again with a drawn-out quaver in which 
shrill, treble voices insisted, the reiterated theme : 

"Till we me-e-et, till we me-e>-et ** 

A long hold, — then : 

"God be with you till we meet again.** 
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"Cursed Salvation Anny screech I'* Mark ex- 
claimed rudely. 

**You may call me a *Sect' all you please, but 
don't curse the children/' she begged, flushing 
Tvith displeasure. 

**I beg your pardon, Sapphira, I had to hear 
too much of that stuff once/' 

She could have believed there was emotion in 
his eyes. This simple hynm had touched a Chord 
he wanted left unvibrating. Other men told 
women things. Mark misled. Not so much that 
he meant to, as that he did not understand him- 
self, so became a double risk. She felt that he 
committed himself in his criticism, and must him- 
self remain on the loose, so to say, open to all im- 
pressions, afterward to be formulated in his rain- 
bow phrases. Opal, she named him, fateful but 
flaming jewel. Other gems for other women, she 
hid hers the deeper. Even his cruelty was chic, 
he did not perpetrate it, did not care to be cruel 
or enjoy its manifestation, — ^he was too selfish to 
avoid it in time. He took it for granted that oth- 
ers should avoid making him step on them, go 
round him, save him from hurting them. She had 
done so. Out of all his friends and admirers she 
only had done this. He was still hers, because she 
had seen it and acted on what she saw. 

**God be with you till we meet again." 

The young voices died away. It was hot and 
very still, and something snapped inside her will, 
after years of relentless control; she was seized 
by a reckless impulse to let him know how she felt, 
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for once, regardless of what he liked or ex{)ectedy 
or what she had always led him to expect. She 
saw him trim aside, at the first sight of her tears, 
which were reality. He had always approved the 
exclamation of the French actress, who, rebuked 
for not weeping where her part demanded it, ex- 
plained: "I would willingly weep, but I have an 
engagement for supper.*' She was not subtle, his 
manner affirmed ; she had failed to keep her hand 
on herself, — and him. It showed too much. What 
could she expect of him now? Why should not she 
die smiling t Why must she upset the universe 
and dislocate life in this silly fashion? When he 
reacted from that first dislike of a scene, he leaned 
down to her and would have put his arms around 
her, had she not drawn away. 

"I did not do it for that — I did not want to 
make you feel anything. I did not know I was go- 
ing to do it,'' she said, choking. **You must see 
I would not have — I do it so badly, ' ' she tried to 
smile, her mouth drew, something was cutting at 
her throat like a dull knife. 

**You do it too well, au contraire/^ he said — 
**but laugh, now, before I go, or I shall think you 
mean it, and feel a very uncomfortable person." 

**It is the heat " she said lamely. 

In her soul she was condemning him. 

He saw it. "I thought we understood each 
other so welL You know I have not any heart," 
he began, kissing her hand, which he, somehow, 
held in his own. 

"No, you have only nerves and emotions," she 
agreed. 

"Well, then '' 
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**I did so hope you wonld stay/' she cried. 

"No, yon wanted yonr own way. Yon shonld 
not have raised an issne. Yon have, by doing this, 
and yon have got the consequences. I am going." 

**What a brute any other man, who heard that, 
would call you !'' she flung him, with a momentary 
return of her own spirit. 

* * I am a brute — ^heartless — selfish. I never care 
for women that way. I did care once in my life — 
it nearly killed me — ^but that is not for you, now." 

Plainly she was terrified. ** Wouldn't you care 
if it all ended?" 

"I should regret it, yes," he said without emo- 
tion. 

"Is that all, Mark?" She had risen. In spite 
of him he remembered Bergsohn's saying — ^** trag- 
edy stands." 

"Is it possible ?" She lingered over the 

doubt. 

"I don't know." A long pause, then, "I don't 
want to lie to you, Sapphira," he complained, as 
if put in the wrong by her. 

There are times when about all a man can do 
for a woman is to lie to her. It is all she never 
asks of him. There are tense situations that never 
need be looked in the face, in which the lie is of 
infinite value, Sapphira Myles would have gone 
on all through the dragging Steptember, a wingSd 
creature. The imseasonable heat would not stifle 
her, or the dust choke her; she could have been 
all things to Hazels and Fannies, and all men, too ; 
shed radiance, diffused vitality, if only Mark 
Jayne had known this. It need not have changed 
anything. They could not either of them change, 
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and did not expect miracles. Only a little gentle 
dissembling and he conld have gone leaving things 
unspoiled. 

"I am not going to lie to yon/' he repeated. 

**It is about all yon can do, now/' she said, 
realizing it was often first aid and last consola- 
tion to many women. 

** Don't exaggerate! Ton know it is only your 
precious Myles will that does not like being 
crossed, Sapphira," he asserted, giving her a 
chance, in his way, to cover it up. 

**Lie to me, then," she urged lightly, trying to 
meet him. 

**I told you I did not want to, — ^but I will kiss 
you good-bye. " He did not force it — ^it inevitably 
occurred. 

She allowed him — ^very much as a dead face 
suffers a final expression of remorse. It was 
a long kiss, firm, but without sweetness, only a 
certain branding of a fatal recognition of their 
mutual predicament toward each other. It was 
not that anything would be changed by it, but 
that, alarmed by their own lonely danger, 
they clung to what they had in each other as 
the only safety they faiew against the world. 
Sapphira had yielded in an involuntary assent 
to Mark's will. Her craving for the excitement 
of passion was so instinctive it did not leave 
her a moment to estimate the effect on Mark him- 
self. Aghast at her vulnerability, the relapse to 
weakness she had hoped overcome, her reaction 
was a match for his. It never occurred to either 
that to-night should change to-morrow. The ten- 
sion preserved throughout the summer, and his 
own pent torment of years ago,\va^\stQtoKvu Thfty 
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Kad, at a given point of nnsnspected antagonism, 
let Nature sway them, — once. 

Mark Jayne shook off the shadow of the un- 
toward experience, next morning, with a thrilled 
sense of reassnming his throne. He had shared a 
Catholic rapture in a dim cathedral often, with 
a sense of crouching, and come out in the sun- 
light afterward for just such expansion. In his 
affairs with women, even the loveliest, even the 
most dazzling, he was always glad to right him- 
self again, dreading having made a concession to 
the instinctive brute in man that he, by right of 
culture, should have left behind. It was perfect — 
their last half -hour. He might enter a door still 
open, — ^would be sure to, and she was the only 
Sapphira. She would not stupidly brood, as other 
women might, but look about her for new material. 
That he would be, in a measure, replaced, he was 
glad to, in some measure, rest assured. There 
would be her music, and Robert Bryce, and Hazel 
— ^who had not appeared to say good-bye at all. 
That he did not include her friend Mr. Prior, 
never occurred to him. He called her up from the 
station to say as much. 

They must not exaggerate last evening, of 
course. 

He got the house and a maid said she would call 
Mrs. Dangler to the telephone. 

She left the receiver off, and through it came 
distinctly the* piano and a man^s voice, deep and 
sweet, singing ^^Tratime'^ 



All-vergessen 
Ein — gedenkei 



came to him. 
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How disgusting love songs are in the morning ! 
he commented inwardly — and his train cut him off 
before Sapphira answered, — so he got on board 
with *Hhat sticky German goo*' in his ears, after 
all. 

It is just as well, he told himself, nodding sat- 
isfaction. If Sapphira was diverted, it was as 
it should be. Was it Beethoven or Bryce singing t 
Or her friend Mr. Prior? 

He dashed off a telegram to be sent on arrival 
in Boston, to the effect that, — ^anyone who could 
enjoy music-made-in-Germany now, was the Ma- 
jor Andr6 of his epoch, — ^but had ceased to be an- 
noyed about it when his train pulled in. 

For a couple of months the river flowed for- 
gotten; his literary habit caught him back and 
held him until his task in hand was done and his 
sister's letters became insistent. 

It was only when she threatened to visit him, 
he averted that greater evil by wiring the date of 
his arrival, as she had so repeatedly requested. 



CHAPTEE rX 



THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 



The light had faded over the Berkshires and 
dinner been prolonged to its last possibility. 
Mark Jayne smoked a while, read a magazine that 
was made in Boston, then turned to the train win- 
dow for suggestion. After thick blackness out- 
side, which only mirrored his own features flat- 
teringly, the train seemed to be running through 
a long, lighted street in the heart of some city. 
As it slowly passed along, he saw the crowds in 
the streets, and realized they were nothing to him, 
as he, seated in the Ughted train, was nothing to 
them. 

"What is he to Hecuba!" came involuntarily 
to his mind. But the conclusion that Hecuba was 
nothing to him was withheld because untrue. The 
* * Movies ' ' were luring into their doors the nightly 
mob of all sorts of men and women. The Movies 
— ^there again was the rub. What would the 
Movie-fan ever see in his sort of work? The work 
that meant to him more than bread and butter, 
more than esteem of men or love of women, more 
than life itself since life without it he could not 
conceive. They, those people in the street now, 
had never heard of him, would never read a line 
he had written if they had. He was for scholars, 

119 
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specialists; his brilliant work on obsolete verse 
forms would at best only filter down by such 
remote stages that it did not in the least count 
to them. What did they care about rhyth- 
mics ? These people were human. They were Bal- 
zac 's human comedy, 'Henry's people, God's 
perhaps. Wouldn't it be great to sway them! In 
scholarship at his university he had forgotten 
them. They had ceased to exist. He was too 
busy refining, analyzing, sub-defining, comparing 
obsolete fragments, while they, the people, the live 
world, were getting their ideas of life and their 
daily inspiration from the ** Movies." He saw 
the advertisements, electrically displayed, of 
^*Lydia — a Pure Woman"; of **Theda Bara in 
Temptation;^' of **The Vampire^ Wonmn, " the 
last accompanied by a pictured woman's face, 
whose eyes almost crossed in her frantic depiction 
of passion. He and his sort did not count at all ; 
lacked the **hot stuff" so advertised. 

No, with the People he did not come in at all. 
His life and theirs had never linked up, so to say. 
He could never write for them, could never see 
life through their eyes or really get their point of 
view, any more than he could chew gum. He had 
duly noted this phenomenon of gum. Even the 
conductor was chewing it so busily he was incon- 
venienced to answer his passengers' questions. 
Brides chewed, brides in lace waists with delicate 
faces. Train boys made an orgy of the business. 
The populace at way-stations all chewed. He con- 
templated buying gum himself to see if, like Alice 
and the cake which had *^Eat me" on the frosting, 
he might be magically made one with the masses. 
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He suddenly felt inferior because he could not 
understand this universal solace, the companion- 
ship, the real need of gum in his life. 

He observed how variously they manipulated it. 
The bride opposite chewed only at intervals, side- 
ways, her husband regularly, in unison with the 
train. Jayne began to wonder if poetry might not 
ultimately gain in versification from this steady 
metronome beat of the jaws. The conductor 
chewed in quick gulps, short meter, so to perfectly 
fit in with Poe's **How the Water Comes Down at 
Lodore.'* 



"Splashing, 
And dashing, 
Crashing, 
And flashing. 



»» 



One man in his range of vision chewed slowly like 
organ music, or Gray's Elegy, or the Epic of his 
race. Mark Jayne remembered the whipping he 
got in primary-school days for gum's sake. Ap- 
parently, the ban had been removed, yet he hesi- 
tated to transgress and buy the sensation. Obedi- 
ence had been ground in deep. The passing news- 
boy added to his assortment of types, by sticking 
his gum to the roof of his mouth while he talked, 
then deftly stowing it in his cheek, where it bulged 
oddly through his upper lip while he ran through 
his wares, recovering it as he went on, with an 
adroit curl of his tongue, recalling only too de- 
lightfully the griffin on the arms of Perugia. The 
officials were absorbed in it, as were the girls at 
all junctions who sold hurried pie and cake to the 
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traveling public. After but part of a day on the 
train, Mark Jayne understood that one and all 
went reluctantly from it, and returned to it at the 
first possible moment business exigence permitted. 
It saddened him a bit with its sense of separation 
from his kind. Gum and the * * Movies ' ' surged be- 
tween him and the democracy he so admired in 
theory and avoided in practice. Long ago he had 
decided that to write for what Matthew Arnold 
labeled **the renmant,'' was more than to please 
the masses or inspire the vulgar. Culture, the 
Greek sense of it, as seen by scholarship, and 
criticism as revealed by Walter Pater — * ' to create 
to live, beyond this allotted span, in some form- 
fragment even of perfect expression was some- 
thing to hold by in the perpetual flux here.'* And 
yet, **what was he to Hecuba f 

He who had felt himself anointed with the last 
refinement of erudition felt the attitude suddenly 
become — ^Well, what if you are! What of itf 

Here was a world about him that cared not a 
brass farthing for anything but the story that 
made them cry, and ended happily at last; the 
** Movie'' that made them hold their breath while 
Mary Paige leapt from one galloping freight car 
to another; the food of the day and pleasure of 
the night. Work they reckoned in as a necessity. 
If one did not work one did not earn, neither did 
one have gum and ** Movies," or soda water. It 
was simple enough, was it not ? 

These girls in the street, with their bad teeth, 
and flimsy costumes that showed through to the 
backbone, were not likely to care for any art be- 
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yond their own exhibition of the beautiful, were 
theyf 

These men, who amorously steered their lady 
friends by the arm, and leered admiration,— even 
the more respectable parents leading children with 
them, were not people who ever read anything, un- 
less, perhaps, the colored Sunday supplement, 
were theyf 

**Yet, if one believed in tKe People, as all the 
Jaynes professed, for whom then, just, was he 
writing I A few specialists and paid critics, a few 
up-country patricians of leisure, the delicate dil- 
ettanti, the Highbrows, Sapphira Dangler and 
himself f It upset him more than he liked to have 
it. The thing he was confounded by was why it 
had happened to him precisely now. He had con- 
ceived Ms o^ America in terms prejudiced by 
culture. Suddenly he was brought face to face 
with The Eeal Thing. And as suddenly he saw 
he did not know it by name, had not even a bow- 
ing acquaintance with it. He had bragged of 
America and enshrined her ideals. He had sailed 
away from her every summer, and buried himself 
every winter in chosen neighborhoods of supreme 
librarys adapted to his need in writing, selecting, 
comparing. 

Lear, believing himself a king, finding himself 
a dotard — ^Lear, believing himself loved of his 
daughters, worthy of honor and a following, find- 
ing himself wandering alone upon the heath with 
an idiot boy, was no more awakened from his 
dream of life as it was not, than Mark Jayne to- 
night on this luxurious, uneventful little trip of 
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his, from his New England to his not so far dis- 
tant Middle- West destination. 

**If this was being ** broadened, '^ — a process 
often predicted by his sister as inevitably involved 
in this visit, it was not so much growing pain that 
resulted, as a complete reaction, — ^a distaste for 
life on these real naked terms. 

His sister, Sara Morey, had anticipated his com- 
ing so hugely she felt sure it would never happen. 
He had never come out before, though they had 
met abroad and in Boston, and they wrote to each 
other frequently, — she more frequently than he, — 
charming letters, always cheery, a little too con- 
ventional to be interesting, usually trite in places, 
where oft-used phrases finished sentences from 
sheer momentum. His were, as a man's are apt 
to be, just as it happened ; usually concise, never 
mentioning the facts of his life, often the heading 
of an hotel or steamer being her only practical 
clew to hiuL He gave glimpses only, dreaded de- 
tail. When he telegraphed, as Sapphira Myles 
knew, it was with an abandon that excited the local 
operator. It was the sanction of publicity, such 
as leads one to intimacy in public never indulged 
in under four eyes. But in his letters he never 
gave himself quite, even in small matters. Sap- 
phira had sighed lightly sometimes over his let- 
ters, as she put them by. Not that they disap- 
pointed her, nor yet because they displeased her, 
— ^perhaps just because they never did. The 
French, who know these things best, say **a man 
who never fails in respect for a woman ends by 
losing her respect for him'/— but, of course, Sap- 
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pl^ra was not French. His sister was too glad 
to get them to think of anything else. She was 
putting flowers in the room that was to be his, 
with a dreadful fear he would wire a change of 
heart as to this very visit she was so counting 
upon. One could not count on Mark, and he never 
would promise anything. 

She rather wished he had been willing to come 
out to her very astonishing country place during 
the summer. He would have loved its hundreds 
of acres and great formal gardens laid out by a 
local authority. But her town house was xmusual, 
too. She pould, she hoped, rely on Mark to catch 
the note of her desire for something unusual. 
The Moorish exterior, she reassured herself, was 
not aggressive, though the expanse of lawn curbed 
up in the heart of the city made it an object of re- 
mark by the casual passer. On Sundays it came 
in for a big share of their idle comment. She 
often overheard it. Mark had always been by 
nature a luxurious person. It came from a youth 
of Puritanism, not privation. As she passed now, 
wavering in her choice between mignonette and 
one superb rose for his toilet table, she realized 
perfectly how the comfort of her establishment 
would suit him. Her husband ^s death had oc- 
curred while Mark was in Japan. She had not 
seen him since. She had been punctilious in her 
mourning, traveling the first year, as was due both 
her husband and herself. She was a woman given 
to explaining herself to herself and to her friends, 
— she now told her companion she intended to 
leave off her veil almost at once after Mark's ar- 
rival, and then— well, — ^perhaps what she next in- 
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tended was but vaguely phrased. With her 
brother there to entertain, she felt her abstinence 
from former amusements wonld be impossible. 
His visit wonld bridge a good many chasms of 
widowhood. To begin with, she conld not go about 
in her long veil. It was like a nnn at a mas- 
querade, turned life into a burlesque at solemn 
moments. 

The maids had left her nothing to do for Her 
brother's esthetic needs, it appeared; for the sil- 
ver bud-holders on the mantel each held an ap- 
pointed rose, and a bunch of yellow roses to 
match those on the cretonne, were on his desk, 
arranged in a gilt basket tied with yellow ribbons 
after the pattern of the wall paper. She left the 
room once, her mignonette in her hands, fearing 
to mar the design, then remembering how Mark 
loved the **bee-loved sweetness,'* filled a bowl for 
the other writing table near the window; smiling 
over her rare relapse to sentimentalism. 

It was a spacious, comfort-filled suite waiting 
for an occupant; its bath was like an imperial 
mausoleum in a German memorial chapel, but it 
lacked every element of bachelor quarters as af- 
forded by English country houses where men most 
congregate. It was a pretty toy shop. A man 
was sure to tangle up in the ribboned contriv- 
ances. He would never dare smoke there, and it 
was hot, so deliciously hot I Ninety, at least, with 
natural gas that never gave out, as New England 
furnaces were wont to in their childhood. Sally 
thought of this as she turned away, noticing that 
the guest towels repeated the yellow motif, and 
even those for the bath presented the same yellow 
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flowers garlanding her monogram, — even the bath- 
mat continuing the madrigal. The soap in gilt- 
banded papers, the cologne bottles with enameled 
gold flowers on the side, made for her, — ^what else 
conld a bmte man want? How it all would appeal 
to Mark after his solitary roaming round the 
world ! She knew what a woman would mean to 
a lonely man, poor boy 1 Ah, but it was all a long 
way from the **nine bean rows of Innisfree'' — 
Mark's avowed predilection. In ignorance of 
which she was hoping he would want to stay and 
live with her forever. Then she heard the street 
door open — ^he had come. At least, he had come. 
That was such a great deal, indeed, so far more 
than she had let herself expect. 

They met with affection and mutual admira- 
tion. It all started off well. Then followed a few 
days of affectionate outpouring on her part, one 
long, wet morning in particular, when she in- 
dulged him in the story of her husband's illness 
and death, and her own views on the life here- 
after, while the cahn on his part might portend 
almost any outburst afterward, or a mere sense 
of the decent necessity of having it, finally, got 
over. Having established her suit, so to speak, 
she took him about a great deal, and he was on his 
good behavior. That Sapphira would doubt his 
sincerity in so excellent, so protracted an exhibi- 
tion of his unnatural side, occurred to him more 
than once. 

The fair weather of their daily progress broke 
when he questioned as to the meaning and func- 
tion of her companion, whose existence aggra- 
vated him unduly. **She is of reliable pictorial 
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quality, that silent person,'' he admitted. *'She 
fits into the picture perfectly, always crochetting 
in the morning, sitting in the sun, of an even- 
ing under the lamp. That seems as far as she 
gets.'* 

**You mean it is as far as you get,'* his sister 
corrected. 

**It seems to be the sum total of her experi- 
ence," he threw out vaguely. 

"Oh^ but she does other things," Sara pro- 
tested. 

**Yes — she glances off her work, sometimes out 
of the window," he agreed. "It is not a sad or re- 
flective glance, or one of having been interestedly 
interrupted. It strikes me as exactly as mechani- 
cal as the movement of her fingers accompanying 
it, — ^as one might play a rest in music, automatic- 
ally." 

^*She fills in perfectly," his sister said. 

**But what is she for, what is the pattern she 
fills int" he teased. 

"What is anyone fori" It did not sidetrack 
his analysis. 

"Her costumes are successively appropriate, 
her hair is elaborately arranged ; but for my life 
I cannot worry out an atom of curiosity or interest 
from her as a study. And I, an analyst by trade I ' * 
Sara was inwardly worried, if Mark had begun to 
analyze he had begun to be normal and bored. 
She had feared the symptom. 

"She is like lots of other rich lonely women, 
making the best of it," she answered cheerily. He 
shook his head. 

^ ^Making the best of itf To crochet, to talk to 
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the canary, and change a morning frock for an 
afternoon gown, and be taken down street in the 
limousine and brought back. To be the passive 
voice,— my Godl'* 

"You have just the same type at home, Mark." 

But he felt that transplanting the type to New 
England, she would be up betimes of a morning. 
He saw her in a garden of madcap bloom. He 
went with her to women's clubs, felt her active in 
church work, president of some foreign mission 
circle, no doubt. It was this suffocating luxury 
that made her so null and void, he decided. That 
set him thinking. He liked it, already, himself. 
It was easier to have the warm limousine in wait- 
ing than to catch stuffy trams or run about on 
one's feet. He enjoyed the whole system of hav- 
ing things done for one, so that one was perfectly 
free to do what one preferred. Aloud he said : 

"Your house. Sis, is like a model laboratory; 
there is complete apparatus for every experiment 
and none being made. You two women might live^ 
such a gorgeous life! And it looks to me as if 
neither of you lived at all.'' 

Sara smiled her suitable windowed smile at him. 

"Remember, dear, I have no heart for a gor- 
geous life, — ^yet; hardly any sort of life has ap- 
pealed to me since " 

"Yes, Sis, oh, yes, of course, — ^but to have 
money, such a lot of money, — ^it means every want 
foreseen and leaves such a chance to express one- 
self unhindered, if under such stifling conditions 
one has anything left to express." 

"We have not all your gift, Mark," she said 
proudly. 
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** Everybody mtist express themselves. It is the 
only failure not to,'' he declared. 

**Stich stifling conditions as these take all the 
fight ont of it. In my own case I am as dnll as a 
goldfish here, as wide-gilled to the tepid water 
that preserves the nonentity of my existence I " It 
slipped out. He did not mean to say it. Sara 
flushed a trifle, a shade of contempt for his provin- 
cialism crossed her sweet face. **It does not affect 
me that way,'' she said. 

* * You have ceased to notice it. You, my sweet 
Sis, are too much of a woman to settle down to a 
life of widowed bridge with other millionairesses, 
black-edged reminiscence and gossip; to lunch in 
each other 's palatial houses, to play at living, and 
criticize the party one by one, until there is no 
one left to criticize the last . departing guest but 
yourself, — and then, perhaps, feel dissatisfied 
with yourself, too.'' 

**What would you have us do?" 

His answer was astonishing. **You need men, 
even sin would do you good." 

She laughed; she had almost thought him in 
earnest. 

**Your machinery beats the air; it ought to be 
turning wheels of real engines." 

**It harms no one." 

**It is so moral it is devitalizing." Her smile 
was patient. 

"It is all wasted," he repeated. 

She overlooked his aggravation to say: **If 
you only understood our wonderful system of 
charities " 

**More wheels," he insisted. "Do you, any of 
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yon, ever give your pound of flesh? Yon attend 
meetings enough for a cabinet minister, bnt what 
does it do for yon, Sis! That is the measnre of 
any service rendered. Are yon, any of yon, 
bnming eager, loving those angry strikers, whose 
hnngry needs yon vote npon, — ^while the limonsine 
waits 1 And if Mrs. X, Y or Z is dropped from a 
certain prominent committee, why does she snlk 
and say nanghty things about yon, unless it is 
that she used the office as a social asset? Char- 
ity, we used to hear in the white meeting-house, 
seeks not her own.'' 

**If yon had not refused to go to church yon 
would have heard a wonderful sermon on charity 
last Sunday,'' she remarked. 

"Yon go to church, but the cross is only the 
sign of sacrifice, and how many of yon carry it? 
It is not that yon are selfish, or having too good 
a time, or gay or wild or sinful. I rather wish 
yon were. It just strikes me that you are out of 
it, — ^the big uphill world playing its desperate 
game. Just as I am." He stopped, then said 
again, very gravely, ** Just as I am." 

She flew to his defense. "I don't know why 
yon include yourself, Mark dear. ' ' 

** Because it is where I am; outside. We have 
got to get in step, Sally. You have got to get 
out of this environment of yourself, see over. In 
a different way, so have I. Self is the loneliest 
place to live the Creator ever did not make." 

*'Yon do think I am selfish, then?" 

'*It is not selfish — to live with the dread of 
getting stout hanging over yon, or the worse fear 
that some day yon won't care and will break 
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traimng and eat and not exercise, then find out 
too late you cannot wear the frocks of yesteryear, 
— ^not selfish, but — ^nearing the tragic forties — 
when one is careful on which side one eats hard 
things!*' 

**It sounds ghastly/' 

**It is,'' he agreed solemnly. "The awakening 
will be like the suicide's remorse between the 
fatal leap and hitting the water below, — ^that is, 
if he does not drown and can tell about it after- 
ward." 

They had come downstairs as they talked and 
were waiting for the car in the halL She gave 
herself a long stare in the glass. 

**You are not so bad, Sally, — ^not bad at all, in 
fact," he nodded at her encouragingly. 

"How absurd you are, Mark" — ^unwilling he 
should suppose her so silly as to heed him. She 
knew she was pretty, — even prettier in her deep 
black than in colours. He held up her great fur 
driving coat for her, saying as he did so— "Your 
attitude here about men is so queer. They seem 
to be divided in two classes: regarded as hus- 
bands, or non-existent. You know it is bourgeois. 
Sis, it really it." 

"The attractive ones are all either married 
or dead," she stated, pinning a becoming lace 
veil over her red lips. 

"Precisely, — ^but the married ones are not dead 
and the dead ones are no longer married. So 

there you are, — and I don't see " The car 

glided up to the door, interrupting. * * Fall in love. 
Sis. Get rid of a paid companion and get a com- 
rade. It would be lots more fun at your age. A 
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liason would be more diverting still. A money- 
paid companionship never has any red blood 
in it J' 

**If you will live with me I will," she downed 
him by aimouncing. 

**You mean '* he gasped. **Why! I should 

be just another 'painted ship on your painted 
oceanM" 

**I mean what I say; live with me. Make this 
your home. You can write here just as well as 
anywhere else, and, even if you do not write for 
a while, you are not obliged to write, and I need 
you so much more than the world needs your 
books. ' ' Mark settled back into unexplored tracts 
of reserve. He became to himself a Sevres vase 
or a Greek tear-bottle, insulted because he was 
not an earthen baking-dish. He dimly felt that he 
could have defended his uses. Beauty, Emerson 
taught him young, excused its being ; — ^but in this 
atmosphere the earthen baking-dish spoke for it- 
self, needed no apologist, was a utility worth 
while and prized by common sense that scarcely 
spared a sneer at the aimless ornament, perfect 
and defunct in buried esthetics. 

Was this a mood or was it more serious? Was 
he to continue to feel this lack of relativity on 
all sides and had the world changed since he left 
Boston? It might have been so, there, without 
his suspecting it. He hoped it was but a phase of 
a new experience forced upon him, like getting 
used to fleas in Italy or veal in Germany or the 
boulevard caf 6 of France. His heart misgave him 
lest it was something bigger, more universal, 
more blighting to his intricate cast o£ \s^^!C>»58;^ 
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something unlimited, expanding, vulgar and all- 
powerful; in a word the real United States of 
America, to which he was for the first time suf- 
fering an introduction as a Citizen. And, since 
it was his Country, he felt aggrieved to be in a 
way shut out. It would be tremendous to sway 
these people. Could he do itt Who could, except 
a Billy Sunday or General Grant or a martyred 
Lincohil Would it take action and dying for 
one's end, or could anyone write anything that 
would sway the crowd, as, in some measure, 
**Uncle Tom's Cabin'' had? 

He formulated a little of this for his sister's 
benefit, but she disagreed. 

** There is slavery to-day that needs a jjen,*' 
was her suggestion. But, scenting suffrage, Mark 
went on in his own mind, pondering what note 
would make the universal chord respond. At her 
interruption he threw over the phantasy of the 
"Hoi" and recalled the cultured few, to whom 
he was the sworn priest of classicism. 

"If you must write, you certainly have every- 
thing here to make it easy," Sara repeated, with 
a swift glance, in memory, over his room. 

"Theoretically, I can, just as well here as any- 
where ; better, in fact, as far as light, warmth and 
table-space go. It is only that I have nothing to 
say." 

"Why nott" she challenged. 

He dismissed it with a gesture. **It may be 
the insipidity of Queen Louise of Prussia, over 
the desk, with her hand perpetually at her breast, 
—or just lack of stimulant; one never can say." 
He did not attempt even to explain it to himself. 
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As he drove about all morning with Sara he 
continued devising how he could stop this visit 
and go away without being uncivil or hurting Ker 
feelings. She suddenly snatched for the speak- 
ing tube, and, as the driver turned to get her 
order, Mark heard her say: 

**Go back to fielder's, — ^I have forgotten some- 
thing, '' The car stopped. **I always get my 
spiced almonds there,'' she explained. 

The driver turned intricately; waiting, press- 
ing in, backing deftly, finding an opening in the 
crowded thoroughfare Where every woman of any 
importance drove down and up again of a morn- 
ing as regularly as their men went down earlier 
to business. Sheer boredom impelled Mark to 
follow her into the shop, which was a mammoth 
gilt-edged grocery, white-coated men flying about, 
fascinating rows of preserved fruit tempting on 
one side, tiers of French legume in seductive glass 
jars, and three-cornered stacks of imported 
wines. Tropical fruit, biscuit and fancy cheeses, 
with coffee and oriental fragrance of blended teas 
were promiscuously delicious to the nostrils. 

He gazed about with the delight of an epicure, 
— ^then followed across an aisle to ask his sister 
sharply : 

**Who is that girl over there f 

**That is not a girl; it is Lena Hedge's grand- 
mother. No wonder you thought so." 

**Not the one buying lemons; I mean the one 
over at the spaghetti near the end, — ^the one with 
the dog." 

At that moment she turned full round, and 
both women nodded carelessly in recognition. 
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**Who is shet'' Mark asked. 

**Paget Slade.^^ She allowed him to get the 
name without significance on either side. Mark 
observed that she wore a plain tailor gown with 
smart furs, a youngster of three or four clung 
to one hand, and at her side, leashed and f rantie 
over the flying cash balls, was a bindle bulL 

Something in his face made Sara inquire at 
once, **You have met herf 

"No, not her, but her dog," he said, without 
amplification. 

"I thought you probably had. She was East 
all Summer." 

*'No, I have not even heard of her. She only 
looks like someone I once overheard." 

"Do you care to meet her?" As she spoke the 
girl, boy and dog started for the door. Sara 
hurried after her. 

"Wait a moment, Paget," she called. "I want 
you and my brother to meet" 

Paget Slade came happily back, as any nice 
girl, to meet any chance brother of any woman 
friend. The bull leapt between and almost took 
him off his feet, as his mistress shook hands, 
under difficulties, but warmly. 

"Do pardon him," she begged; "he is playing 
they are squirrels, and he misses his country life 
so dreadfully I" Mark said it was only natural, 
but she was already asking him, "Have you been 
to see Sally before! How do you like our city!" 

He denied the previous pleasure, adding, "But 
your Lake Huron is enough to come out for. I 
am enjoying it tremendously in our drives." 
"Lake Huron I" she cried. "Oh, well, if you 
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are going to be one of those New England things I 
They never know geography.^* 

"Do you know us any better r' he struck in. 

"I ought to. I spent part of the Fall up in a 
little place in the hills, in narrowest Massachu- 
setts, with my friends the Hinds/' 

** Really, — at a place called the Castle f 

"Not much castle about it — ^but the country 
people seemed to resent it, even as it was. Stop 
it, Ginn Rickey I'* to the dog, "now stop it!'* 

"They are not used to splendor," he explained. 

"Some of them are,'' she contradicted. 

"Who, for example?" 

"A Mrs. Dangler — *Sapphira Myles that was' 
— ^the village held its breath when they mentioned 
that name. I never met her." 

"So it was you, that heap of lavender linen, — 
you that sobbed and ran," Mark thought posi- 
tively. * * I am not often mistaken in a specimen. ' ' 

As soon as was conventional, Sara Morey gave 
a dinner, and Mark took Miss Slade in, rather 
missing the brindle bull. He found himself, in 
his response to the first question of his left part- 
ner, "Do you like the East better than the 
West?" unequivocally informing her, "The lati- 
tude of charm has no longitude." To which she 
promptly put up a lorgnon and studied him before 
she asked, "Who said that! It is very clever. I 
would like to read something by the same man." 

"I am afraid you will think less of it if I tell 
yon it was unpremeditated " She looked in- 
credulous, and he recognized this, undoubtedly, 
to be the opening move in the game of everyone 
he was to meet during the evening. 



CHAPTEB X 



A PAnrrsD ship 



After this they were always meeting, if not 
by nmtnal consent, by the sanction of their 
friends. Mark Jayne did not even like her name. 
More than that, it offended him, sonnding incon- 
testably like that of an English servant or a 
Pollman ear, and too reminiscent of the exn- 
berant joy of her birth, expressed by her jmrents 
in this open jnbilation over so intimate a fact 
as the modest addition of an inconspicnons babe 
to the Great Middle West. It suggested, it even 
cried alond, the father's satisfaction that big 
business interests were to go on in the actual 
family. After the death of two previous sons it 
seemed decreed that no child was to make this 
goal attainable, but now the Slade Hoist was, so 
to speak, to be perpetuated through her person- 
ality. That her first name was that of the Eng- 
lish imrtner, now dead, struck Mark Jayne as 
too public, worse than commereiaL To his bach- 
elor mind, if he allowed it for an instant to flit 
by such events, it was with a whiff of violet x)ow- 
der from beribboned bassonets, in which infant 
violets, or holy abbreviations of the **B. V. M." 
slept on lace pillows. 

This Paget Slade had, in a sense, begun her 

IJ8 
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career as a classic, sprung like Minerva, fnlly 
armed, for the fray of big business. While yet in 
her father's arms she had been exposed to the 
glare of the blast furnaces and had never been 
afraid or struggled to get away from the spitting 
lilac flame at the dragon's mouth, where the in- 
cipient rails and car wheels emerged as liquid 
fury. By comparison with this infant, he per- 
ceived Dante to have become a back number. The 
Slades lived several miles beyond the last park 
limits of the city, surrounded by the Works, as 
the patriarch of old by his tents. At their gates 
were a few shops, houses of the laborers, a work- 
ingman's club, the inevitable saloons leading off 
to indefinite streets, more or less dark. The 
grounds inside the gate were like an English 
park, the house a correct copy of an Italian pal- 
ace. The first time Mark Jayne had been at her 
home was in the evening, and scarcely a quarter- 
hour had passed when a magnificent Aurora Bore- 
alis, as his ignorance named it, led them aU to 
the side hall windows commanding the furnaces 
at night. He never quite lost the impression of 
that first sight of the sleepless night of industry 
flushing the sky to dawn. 

He came upon Paget one Sunday afternoon 
just outside one of the fashionable churches half- 
way out to Sladeville. For some reason she 
seemed confused. '*I was afraid I should meet 
you,'* she blundered. 

He smiled quite delightfully. **Why, that is 
funny; I was afraid of just the opposite — that I 
should not meet you,'' he told her frankly. He 
glanced toward the church as he spoke. 
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**I have not been to afternoon service, but I 
did not snppose you were going; that is, I did 
not think you cared much for such things,'^ she 
elaborated. 

**I don't much, out here. I am a Pagan, 
though I am very High when I am in Europe. 
I was not going now. I came hoping to see you 
because your people go here." 

**Let us go home and have tea then. I can have 
the car.'' It was, in fact, at the church door. 

**That would be nice," he agreed. **You can- 
not knit on Sunday. I remembered that, and 
hoped, if I met you, you would ask me." 

**But I do knit Sunday. Everybody does. It is 
Puritanical not to do anything on Sunday that is 
not wrong on any other day. ' ' 

"Then I decline tea," he stated gravely. **I 
prefer to walk out with you." 

**A11 right." She turned at once toward home. 
They passed a zinc chateau, after the style of 
Francois Premier. A life-size iron stag pranced, 
imabated by the Sabbath, on the tiny green at 
one side, hardly allowing a motor to pass up the 
drive to the porte coch^re without hitting its 
antlers. He noted it as another copy, badly se- 
lected. It was all more blatant, more aggres- 
sively unsympathetic to him than usual, to-day. 
Besides he wanted his tea and he hated being knit 
to. It was like being played to, — a piece with 
variations. So they walked out. He was a grace- 
ful man with a light swing, and she thought he 
probably danced well. 

She strode with a bit the assumption of a young 
boy, only far prettier. Her lashes now and then 
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caught thei sun. He had to keep glancing at her 
to see if they really did or if it was just his 
fancy, 

**jDo you mind just coming down this side 
street!" she asked. **I want to inquire for a 
child I know," taking his consent for granted 
and already quite round the comer. 

**Yes, I should mind. It is another form of 
knitting. We are going to walk. We are not 
slumming or on a social service errand." He 
turned the other way as if he meant it. She ac- 
quiesced, with a glance that told him explicitly 
she thought him silly and was glad he was none 
of hers to manage. 

**A11 right. I can run down later, after you 
have gone," she said, as if she was humoring a 
child. 

He started to quote a line of Browning, but 
caught himself up. 

**What were you saying?" she asked, as if her 
own thoughts were far away. 

**It was only Browning. I suppose you leave 
him out altogether." 

**0h, no, we had him in our English course," 
she assured him lightly. **I have got a copy of 
him, with notes, up in my own room. We had 
to buy them because it was in the course," she 
explained. 

**It would be fun to read him aloud together," 
he offered tentatively. 

**Well, perhaps " she said, "but I like 

something to read that is more of a live wire. 
Have you read *The Turmoil' f" 
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**Yes, and so has everybody I have met since 
I came out," he retorted. 

**I don't care much for poetry,'* she went on. 
'^Have yon read EUis' * Guide to Self'? I like 
that sort of book, and books on social service. I 
am lots more interested in people than in 
poetry. '* 

His eyebrows went up. **But poetry is the 
spirit side of people, the siderealized life. The 
song of the people is the expression of their very 
selves, their buried life.'' 

**Time enough to lead the buried life after you 
die!" she flippantly replied. She was provok- 
ingly pretty in her ignorance. He despaired of 
her as one only might who held Pater's theory 
of the White Second Things, of Cynara's fatal 
possession, the hidden sweet poison of the unap- 
parent. Then she gave him a mental jerk, say- 
ing, **I adore Arnold's poem, *The Last Word,' 
though. I do really. Have you read it? I liked 
it so well I learned it by heart." 

**Say it," he invited. 

She began. At the last immortal cry — 

"Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of Folly fall. 
Find my body by the wall 1" 

she looked like a winged Victory, intact. Mark 
Jayne was thrilled by her. 

**To think of your knowing Arnold — ^the snob 
of snobs in literature 1 ' ' 

They got on better after that, though she could 
not find her Browning on later search for it, and 
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he refused to read anything else to her. He gave 
as his reason that he disliked Arnold ^s lack of 
metrics. How was she to know he wanted to 
experiment on her with less intellectual material? 
Intellectually he had known Sapphira Myles, had 
her to fall back upon. It would be on other lines 
Paget Slade would come in, if she came in to 
charm him at all. 

At a crossing they stopped, halted by the warn- 
ing cry of a hoarse motor horn. The gLrPs face 
lit up. A car passed them, its sole occupant lift- 
ing his cap quite off his head and showing the 
gleaming hair. 

"That is the Doctor, now,'* she said with a 
quick breath. **0n a hurry call, as usual. I do 
hope no one is hurt I'' 

"Does he usually drive like that! It is a bit 
theatrical. He has quite covered you with dust, 
without apology.'* 

"Yes," she said, with no further comment. 

Probably the chap was some local fakir, half 
German, half Dutch, with a touch of Swedish 
blood to round him off. 

"I suppose he gives the idea that he is raising 
people from the dead, by driving like a male 

Walkyrie where was he trained!" he asked, 

as if inquiring about an animal doing clever 
tricks. 

"He led his class at Harvard." 

"Really." The tone was so indifferent the 
topic fell for non-support. 

They passed a striking girl driving her own 
tear. Paget waved her hand. "Cecile is cement," 
she added, for his enlightenment, as if conceding 
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a rival's claim. **We are the Paget-Slade Hoist, — 
and my friend Heloise is carpet-sweepers. It is 
pretty bad, isn't itf His face showed that it 
seemed so to him. 

**You see now why we are not literary," she 
summed it up for him, with a smile. It was his 
turn to feel uneasy. How could she know it was 
to him as if she said they never bathed, or were 
depraved in conduct beyond the pale. 

She read his face. *^0h, but we are not, you 
know! None of us, — ^what you call literary.'* His 
confusion increased. 

**That may be," he conceded, "but at least do 
say you care for some books, some forms of beau- 
tiful truth," as if begging her to save herself 
from a false accusation. 

**We never read except to get to sleep," she 
insisted. 

Was it true? If so, why go on writing! If 
only Matthew Arnold's remnant actually read, 
was there for him, even, Mark Jayne, some other 
form of expression! Words had been his medi- 
ums. He was dazed by her refutation of them. 
His thought incongruously fled to a monument 
Sally had pointed out in the regal cemetery, a 
shaft two hundred feet high over a stUl-born 
babe. 

**Your friend the Doctor never reads either, I 
suppose" — ^intent to draw her back to conversa- 
tion. 

**He never has any time.** 

**That is why you go to see the sick children!" 

**Yes, partly. He tells me where I can be of 
use and I go and do as he says." 
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**But snrely he does not send yon into places 
like some of those near the works!" 

"Bnt snrely he does I That is where I can be 
of use." 

**And what do yonr parents sayT So few of 
these cases are at all suitable for a young girl 
to mix up with," Inwardly he cursed this Dr. 
Meynell persoiL 

** Nothing harms us we do for others," she said 
gravely. **I am old enough to count. I was 
brought up to know things^ We do not hide our 
eyes and pretend things are not so, any more. I 
began where Mother left off. I knew more about 
some things when I was born than she ever wilL" 

He was unconvinced and she urged her case. 
**I suppose you think a girl ought to be sheltered 
from all the big facts of life. But I think a girl 
is a human being and the sooner she gets into the 
game the better." Decidedly she was not the 
stuff William Morris romance is made of. 

**And it does not destroy the illusion, you 
really keep your faith in love and marriage after 
some of these things you see?" 

Her answer was immediate. "I believe in the 
real things all the more. I despise sham and 
cowardice and shrinking. These poor workmen 
and their families have a big excuse for most of 
their failings. God won't lay things up against 
them, because He put them in hard places, with- 
out ancestors back of them, or education, and 
it is just people like us who will take the conse- 
quences if they go wrong." 

**You are a *New Nationalist," he said, im- 
pressed by her radical socialism. 
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"Why not? We Have got some of every nation. 
Why can't we make a blend that understands 
every nation? And who is going to do it if you 
and I don't beginf 

**You are really surprising, Miss Slade. Oh, 
you are a wonder 1 Harvard ought to get you to 
come and save and enlighten them. Do let us sit 
down and talk about it. Where did you come by 
your ideas f 

They had reached the drawing-room and the tea 
was on the way. Life was, to him, looking up. 

"We all have them — out here," she mimicked. 
"We think, instead of read Browning, and live, 
instead of writing down our theories. I am young 
in some ways and ignorant, too, but I have seen 
a lot more of raw life than you would let a girl 
friend of yours admit.'' 

As the tea was getting served he asked her, 
quite irrelevantly, "Shall you stay here all 
Winter!" 

A shade of regret came into her handsome eyes. 

She nodded assent. "I am all they have," she 
deprecated, her parents, presumably, intended. 

"But, grande mercil that is no reason why you 

should be held down here and wasted on " 

How he might have ended did not matter, for she 
did not let him finish the sentence. "I don't call 
myself wasted if I am with those who love me, 
need me," she assured him warmly. 

"It is boxmd to come," he warned. "You will 
have to leave them when you marry." He al- 
ways rather inclined toward talking to yoxmg 
girls about their marriage, — always to someone 
else. 
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**That depends/' she said vaguely, not deny- 
ing it 

"Even if yon marry someone out here," he 
persisted, emphasis on the out. "Perhaps you 
are already engaged, — ^you must pardon me, I 
was just ^talking supposens,' as we say in Massa- 
chusetts/' 

"No, I am not,'/ truthfully stated, without a 
tremor. 

"But you will be. You are not going in for a 
profession or some horrid useful career that shuts 
us all out, are you?" 

"Oh, no, I intend to be married and have six 
children. I have always meant to." 

"I should say that was a career in itself," he 
gasped. 

"Yes, it is. I think so, too," she agreed heart- 
ily. "Don't you adore chUdren?" 

"Well, I don't mind them especially." He 
felt himself stretching the point, with his male 
friends convulsed unseen behind his back had 
they heard him. 

"Dr. Meynell and you would have that point 
in common then. He is devoted to all the chil- 
dren in the city. Most of them come by his 
* stork express.' " 

"He is the patron saint apparently." 

"He would laugh at that. He never goes to 
church, and he has not got any religion. He 
says Ids rule of life is a fine regard for the 
rights of others. He claims he has no imagina- 
tion." 

"He is frank." 

"Horace won't lie," 
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'^How disobligmg, and how limited." 

"He prevaricates, — with x)eople who can't get 
well," she confessed. 

"ThatismercifuL" 

"Bnty yon see, he really befieves they always 
have a fighting chance." 

"Then it is not a jrare lie." 

"There is no such thing as a pure lie." 

"The Bible admits a clean hate, — but I grant 
your point in the sense that a lie is art, and art 
can never be fundamentally pure." 

I hate the way you talk about serious things." 
Not half as much as I hate having to talk 
about them. Walpole was right when he said that 
he 'had yet to see a serious thing that was not 
ridiculous.' " 

"I am sorry for you if you feel like that about 
it," with the superiority he loved to provoke in 
her voice. 

"I am glad you are, I want you to feel some- 
thing about me." 

The grieved expression deepened in her eyes 
and crept to the curve of her beautiful mouth. 
"I mean it I am sorry for you. Tou will never 
be happy until you get a new i)oint of view," she 
said seriously. To her he was as sorry a case 
as red Mike, or any of her Poles. And she did 
so want everybody to be happy, in this best of 
all lovely worlds I 

It was without compromise or apology she got 
her knitting and chose a deep chair. "Now read 
to me, if you like," she suggested. 

"If you are going to do that detestable thing 
I'd rather talk. Then I can tell if you are listen- 
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ing or counting to yourself/' He objected. **AI1 
right," she assented. **Tell me a story about 
yourself when you were young.'' 

Mark winced a trifle. Well, why not? She was 
eighteen, was she not! Sapphira Myles would 
never see thirty again, — ^unless on the way back, 
— as Mrs. Baxter put it. 

The chance to be artistically reminiscent chal- 
lenged him. ^* Would you care to hear how I 
remember Sunday, as a child?" he asked. 

She nodded, then seeing that he believed her 
counting, added hastily, **0h, yes, do, — ^please." 

'Tolite childl" he returned. *^Well, Sunday 
somehow stands out sharpest of all the days. It 
was not a dreary day. My parents saved it from 
the grimness of their own childhood memories. 
We had especial things for breakfast, — ^with any 
amount of maple syrup on them, — that was my 
mother's dear tact, as I found out when I grew 
up. We began the day with this sure pleasure. 
In Summer we were arrayed in 'spotless white' 
the Redeemed might envy us, and waited on the 
porch until the church bell rang five minutes, was 
silent five minutes, and, precisely when they be^ 
gan to toll, my Father always got a clove *to keep 
himself awake,' and his cane, and we felt things 
were going to happen. At this crucial instant, 
two old neighbors, who lived on the hill above our 
garden, appeared, really swam into sight, with 
the punctuality of planets, walking tandem, one 
before the other, — ^need I add which one? 

**0n week days they drove by a long, shaded 
driveway out to the village street. On Sundays 
they had permission to cross our grounds, that 
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their ox and their ass might *do no labor.' Even 
in holy Bnssia, at the sound of a bell, I still saw 
them in memory, as they marched in stately si- 
lence, imtil they came to a point of greensward, 
where there was a little plnm tree. Across this 
point they never stepped, nor on it set foot, but 
at the apex turned a sharp angle and progressed 
down our driveway to the small gate at one side. 
He was a deacon and his name was Luke. I 
always supposed him Saint Luke from his shin- 
ing silver hair and supernatural frozen smile. 

His wife was a bunch of satin, with a lace shawl 
almost trailing behind, and lace pantalets under 
her lifted skirt, held aloft in front by a hand in a 
one-button lavender kid glove. They were very 
distinguished old people. We held them in awe. 
They had a son who was a missionary in foreign 
lands. They had marvellous china and seed 
cookies for good children, and they bowed dis- 
tantly to my parents on their way out of church, 
in a way I thought it likely God would bow to 
little boys like me, if I met him on my way to 
school, having done no evil. Years later a charm- 
ing young minister said the Deacon ought to be 
put on a diet of Solomon's Songs, but in my 
childhood he stood for the word righteousness. '* 

**Tell me more,'' Paget said, like any child. 

"If we made any noise on Sunday Father said 
we would disturb the Deacon. We were not al- 
lowed to let the hens out, or scream aloud, or 
play in that part of the garden on this score. In 
the afternoon we put reins to the garden benches 
and played stage-coach, so long as we learned 
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hjnnns at the same time. That is why I am an 
authority on Watts and Select/* 

**Who was Selects she asked irreverently. 

**The other fellow. I remember my mother 
teaching me *The Lord our God is full of might/ 
and when we got to the line^ 

'Howl, winds of night, your force combine; 
Without his high behest 
Ye shall not in the mountain pine 
Disturb the sparrow's nest,' 

as I lay on the grass at her feet, staring up 
through the giant pine nearby, I vaguely pon- 
dered the whole matter of bird nests. I never see 
a tall pine without hearing her voice as she lined 
the hymn off to me.'' 

Paget looked off her knitting to smile at him. 
She was liking him better now. 

**My adventures in Sabbath School were un- 
lucky. A young and enthusiastic teacher depicted 
hell, which, at six years of age, left me sleepless, 
and my father swore I was never to go again. 
I had a dislike, a distrust, of sentiment, veered 
off from the softened mood, and was shy on the 
Bible, fearing it might lead to a personal tone in 
conversation. The Saturday night tub did, how- 
ever, leave me with a physical hint of what my 
catechism meant by * regeneration whereby ^ '' 

They laughed. He had forgotten he was not 
speaking to Sapphira. 

**What else did you dof she prompted. 

**Our great treat was to walk down the rail- 
road track, toward twilight, with my father. The 
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thrill of walking across an open culvert on the 
rails, the possible passing of a flying hand-car, 
threw me into imaginings no reality has ever 
equaled. To be one of those wild-looking men, 
with hands fanning the air as the car raced down 
the grade into the unknown world, had a magic 
for me Athens could not reproduce, or the Orient, 
of after life. When asked what I was going to 
be when I grew up, at one stage, I repUed unhesi- 
tatingly, *Two men on a hand-car.* People 
laughed and I never said it again. You see, Miss 
Slade, Monte Carlo and Bome came on top of a 
queer basis. I was an experimentalist. If I had 
possessed the scientific imagination I might have 
done something startling. As it was, I only 
startled myself *' 

**And your family,'* she supplemented 
shrewdly. 

"I suppose so, rather.** 

**Life is long,** she said, so irrelevantly he 
knew she was purling. 

"Ah, but that was three lives back,** he said. 
**And now I have arrived out here- — ** 

''Out here!** she echoed. **And you don*t 
really care ; that is the worst of it. You thought 
our city was on Lake Huron 1** 

Mark Jayne suddenly recalled how this indif- 
ference to fact annoyed him in foreigners who 
jumbled North and South America and thought 
the great lakes were in Kalamazoo, — forms of 
that certain condescension in foreigners Lowell 
celebrates. 

*^ There is one thing I wish you would tell me,** 
he urged. ** Why do you all suppose a chip on my 
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shoulder? Why do you begin by saying, *We are 
not the Middle West, ' since I never say I am not 
from New England ; why should either of us dis- 
claimt" 

** Because we are not." 

He laughed. ** Precisely. But what of itf 

**You always think we are." 

**Well, if you are not, it only proves us in the 
wrong.'* 

**But you still think so ; you go right on think- 
ing so. We have no objection to the Middle West, 
but we are not it, so we don't care to be told we 
are.'* 

**I see,*' He politely fibbed. 

**The Middle West begins at Missouri,** she 
pointed out. 

**What is this then, where we are?** 

"What is it? Why, it is the East, of course. 
What else could it be?** 

**Let us assume it is, and talk of something 
pleasanter.** 

But Paget had laid down her knitting. **If it 
is not the West, and it is not, — and if it is not the 
Middle West, and it is not, — ^what else could it 
be?** she triumphed, not letting him off so easily. 

"What a lovely waist line you have,** he inter- 
rupted. "Need we talk about these stupid geo- 
graphical topics any more ? * * 

To him, she still lived in the Middle West. She 
was keen enough to realize it. To her, he was 
more than ever the narrowest, most stilted Puri- 
tan she ever met. He was amused by the cer- 
tainty. She was aggravated. That was the dif- 
ference. He was self-satisfied. She wanted him 
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convinced she was equally self-satisfied. That he 
was not, she was fully conscious. That what she 
thought of him did not so much matter, why, how 
could itf was his recollection of the afternoon 
chat when he smoked his last pipe. 



CHAPTER XI 



AHOTHBR POmr OF VIEW 



Aftbb Mark Jayne had been sent back to town 
in the big car, Paget put on a fur coat but no hat, 
and went out through the double pergola that led 
one to the garage ; where, seeing neither cars nor 
men, she got into her own little electric and ran 
it swiftly out of the grounds and back in the direc- 
tion of the child she had mentioned earlier in the 
day during her walk home. 

The homes of the workmen were apt to be quiet 
at^ this time on Sunday evening. They were usu- 
a^ exhausted from tiieir Saturday night spree, 
and she could count on finding the poorer class 
of families alone. She left her car lighted when 
she went in, stooping to get one delicious whifE 
of the fresh rose always kept in the stem-holder 
by her father ^s order. 

It was an American Beauty to-night. On sec- 
ond thought she stepped back and took it in with 
her. It might please Mary, possibly the child. 

Potowski would be off with others like himself, 
talking revolution in some saloon. It was a shift- 
ing class of men the works relied upon for the 
most part. The Russians, Poles, Swedes and 
Germans were plenty but constantly changing, — 
lured on by rumors of shorter hours and higher 
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pay, sometimes taking their families, often for- 
getting to mention their plans and leaving one 
more wife to struggle on with the children toward 
a final rest in the sordid cemetery by the road. 
Some of these women pnt np a gallant fight, edu- 
cated their ojffspring, owned their homes, took 
boarders, and washed for the better class. It all 
depended on the way one saw it, animal strength, 
perhaps most of all in luck. Paget *s Mary had 
been a maid in the Slade household. Although of 
Polish parentage she was born in America and 
decently educated in the grade schools of the city. 
It had shocked the entire family when her infatu- 
ation for the pale Lithuanian had gone too far 
to let its course be stopped short of the altar 
rail. They had, as a united household, mourned 
over her folly. The other maids shook their 
heads. The men-servants smiled sneering^. 
They knew Potowsky for a hard drinker, wigb 
no education, something of a mark for the eyes 
of the girls for sake of his well-developed figure 
as well as his wage-earning capacity. What else 
could a working-girl hope for? They rather 
applauded her downfall. 

To-night, as Paget had slipped silently along, 
the various victrolas were making a jargon from 
the crowded lodging houses where they were 
blareing comic songs or imitations of brass bands 
through the lighted windows, uncurtained, and 
many of them open, despite the season. The 
saloons were busy and at more than one front 
window she saw men sitting over their cards, ab- 
sorbed. It was the hour when scarcely anyone 
was outside. The aimless walking about of men 
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and girls liad rounded up at the ** movies/' or 
wearily herded them where others like themselves 
were gossiping, joking, or already thinking of 
sleep preparatory to the coming week's long 
grind. 

For several reasons their Sunday night was apt 
to be saner than most of tiie seven. Paget found 
Mary listless and alone. Her face did light up 
at sight of the rose, but her eyes wandered dis- 
contentedly over Paget 's fur coat, the soft lace 
revealed as she threw it back, the bracelet watch, 
even the embroidered handkerchief, — ^no detail 
escaped her. She had lived too long in the Slade 
luxury not to appreciate the hardness of her lot 
in contrast. 

"How is the poor little dear, to-night f Paget 
asked, tiptoeing toward the door of the front 
room where the sick child's crib was placed. 

"She is some better, the Doctor says," Mary 
said without enthusiasm. 

* * Then she really is ! " Paget triumphed. * * The 
Doctor knows." 

"I don't know as I think it is anything to be 
glad about," Mary dissented. 

"What do you mean! You have nearly killed 
yourself nursing her, and she is the dearest one 
of them all, — so far." There was a recriminating 
ring in the girl's voice. 

"Yes, but she has got to grow up. I hope I 
will never have another 1" the woman cried, de- 
fiantly. 

"Stop, Mary I" Paget commanded. 

Mary became silent, and Paget stooped over 
the crib so tenderly that the mother came and 
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stood by her. Her voice was different when she 
spoke. 

'*Miss Paget, don't you ever marry 1" Paget 
langhed in her face. 

Mary went on steadily, "The Doctor is crazy 
abont you, but don't you ever marry him,'' she 
persisted. "I know what I am talking about'' 

**I have not any idea of marrjang him or any- 
one else, Mary. I have a splendid reason for not 
marrying the Doctor, too. He has never asked 
me!" she was glad to get Mary's thoughts off 
her own trouble. 

** There is nothing in it for women." Mary 
fell back upon her own grievance. 

**You can't say that, with these lovely chil- 
dren," Paget contradicted. **I should think that 
would make up for anything." 

**What have they got before themt girls, both 
of them. Work or starve I Go wrong, as likely 
as not, in a place like this. Look at me I" 

**What is the matter, Maryt" She knew when 
Mary began this tone that something irritating 
to her pride had occurred. **What has Michael 
been doing nowT" 

Mary looked sullen. 

"He is at work. I know that, for I asked about 
him." 

"He works all right." 

"And he has good pay. I know, for I looked 
that up, too, for your sake." 

She did indeed know that Potowski had got a 
raise in pay. His job had previously been that of 
shifting the pig iron from the trains of open flat 
cars to the dummy truck, weighing it, and mark- 
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ing it for a second shift. His next rise had been 
as second man in a wheel team; one of the two 
to each wheel. His third was promotion to be 
the upper one of snch a team, getting his four a 
day. and now he had been offered an extra shift. 

*jj|Ie don't give me all he is getting,'' Mary 
fiai*rander her breath, as if afraid of being over- 
bad. It was out now. She had said it. 

**He has had a raise within a month. Did he 
tell youf " 

**I knew it. But it don't do us any good." 

**What do you mean, Mary!" 

**He had a raise and kept it out. His pay en- 
velope is just the same as it was." 

"Has it fallen offf " 

The woman's face clouded even deei>er with 
resentment. **It is just the same." 

**Then what has he done with the extra pay; 
bought new clothes for himself or drank it up!" 

Mary struggled visibly betwen her old-time 
deference toward a mistress and the woman-to- 
woman of it in the fight between the sexes, the 
fight to just live in this world without starving 
or being put in jail. 

**He is keeping a girl on it," she stated baldly. 

**0h, no, he wouldn't, he couldn't I" broke from 
Paget. 

' ' They do. Lots of 'em do. ' ' 

**But that extra fifteen dollars a month 
wouldn't — that was all he is keeping back, isn't 
itl?' 

i^ary's face did not change a muscle. "Those 
gi^ make more if they can. If they can't, they 
take what they can get." 
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"Do you know this to be true!" Paget said 
sternly. 

Mary made a sign that she did. Her face was 
dead to hope. She had been a neat, pretty girl 
so few years ago. The pity of it enraged her 
listener. ^ 

"It shall be put a stop to, at once. Give r s a 
list of the exact amounts he has defrauded ^on 
of so I can be sure of myself." 

"Who is going to stop itf 

"lam." 

"You can't Nobody can. We are made like 
this. Oh, Miss Paget, I don't see why God lets 
a girl care so much about a man she will do any* 
thing he tells her to!" 

Paget set her mouth hard to keep it from 
quivering. "I can't stop Michael from being a 
beast, but I can stop his wasting his wages," she 
declared 

"He will kill me if he finds out I told you." 

"No, he will respect you for standing up for 
your rights and those of your little children." 

Mary turned it over in her thoughts. After a 
little she whined, "Don't say I told you, and don't 
tell the Boss. If Mike wants a little of his pay 
he works hard enough for it" 

Already she was weakening. 

"Well, don't you work for it, toot You have 
the children and cook for him and wash and sew. 
Heavens!" she was too disgusted to go on. 

"I know, Miss Paget, but don't say anythf-ng 
about it. It will just be worse for me if you "^ -y 
to do anything." ^ 

So it dragged along, but the very next time 
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Paget went in to see her she found Mary in a 
fury of jealonsy. She made no excuses and could 
not wait for justice to be done. Michael had 
given most of his legitimate week's wage out of 
his pay envelope before his family got it, and 
Mary was hot for revenge. 

Of course Paget took it up at once with the 
Superintendent, who, after making all proper in- 
vestigations, straightened out the financial end of 
the row peremptorily. Mary got her pay envelope 
unbroken from the office, and Michael got a new 
sense of slavery in a free country, and cursed his 
family that bound him down. His first act was 
to order his wife not to let either Doctor Meynell 
^1 Miss Slade into his tenement. They repre- 
s^ted to him the hateful class that do as they 
liBfe in matters of ease and lust. He hated them, 
and he hated most of all this girl, who dared to 
put Mary up to such a trick on him. At this 
jimcture it did not occur to him to desert his 
fireside. That it might, had, however, occurred to 
Paget, who had him watched secretly, lest he giy^ 
them the slip and go back into the melting pot 
from which he had emerged to destroy their silly 
Mary three years before. He became so terrible 
to get along with that Mary wished often she had 
sbHt her eyes to his sins. Even the Doctor some- 
tiihes felt that if men were lawless, women were 
sometimes bad — and if they were pleasant doing 
wrong, it might be better for their families than 
to have them held in the way of virtue at the cost 
of unbroken bad temper and continuous drink. 
But Paget 's creed was unremittingly — ^wages to 
whom wages were due, — and she had ways of 
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seeing Mary that could never reach the ears of 
her tyrant. Doctor Meynell held that all men 
were not lawless, neither were all women good. 
Mark Jayne's attitude toward the story was 
speculative. 

That there is little or nothing in it for woman 
of that class was his idea. **She is the one to 
lose out every time," he held. **If she is one 
kind she loses, and if she is the other she loses in 
the end just the same. They are to be pitied. ' ' 

**She does and she does not,'* Paget qualified. 
**She does if she is after the things you think she 
is, or if she is out for your things, but she gets 
her own kind of joy out of it, and you can tr^^st 
her to go on doing it to the end of the liji. 
You need not pity her any more than she p^iies 
you.*' 

**I8 it such fun to give your body and soul to a 
man and watch him destroy youf 

"It is fun to give.'' 

**One would not fancy it amusing to find the 
workingman a goal, — ^yet if they don't, where are 
wet" He went on with his theory. "And higher 
up, a man leaves a woman and goes to the club. 
He meets a man, they have a drink, they smoke 
and quarrel happily over politics, — and where is 
his memory of the woman! She is only in his 
life on transient rates." 

Paget thwarted him by her bright good humor. 
"She is sitting where he left her, living it over," 
she said. "After a while she will go to the mir- 
ror to see how she looked when he said good-bye. 
Then she will sit down again and remember every 
word be said, and what she said, and did not say 
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but wishes she had said, — ^It is a busy world for 
women!'* 

**So I judge," was his reply, but it struck him 
that she was coming on, — ^that she sounded wiser 
than her usual conclusion. 

**We do idealize you, we like to. It is the way 
we are made.'' She did not apparently regret it. 
She excused herself to get her knitting, a baby 
blanket for Mary, and seated herself a little to one 
side, as she often seemed to be mentally when he 
was calling upon her. She had good hands, slim, 
and rather brown for a lady, but suggestive. 
They talked on, she kept a fair show of being one 
of the disputants, but taking refuge in her intri- 
cate diversion when he grew more specialized 
than was of interest to her. He felt she skipped 
him in their chat, as she would in a book that grew 
prosy. He was elaborating on the difference be- 
tween girls of the East and West, on the sure way 
toward making her share a comparison of their 
own two selves, when he realized he had lost his 
audience. Her face wore a polite vacancy like 
that of a corpse. No life remained, only a studied 
form, familiar as impersonal. 

**Miss Paget" — ^he changed his tone to attract 
her attention,— he had never called her that be- 
fore. 

Another girl would have noticed the change, 
been curious. Was it shyness that kept her face 
down over that sky blue woolt **Do you know 
the thing in you that fascinates me most?" 

She spoke aloud, as if merely to give him the 
trend of her preoccupation : 

** Thirty-seven, thirty-eight, thirty-ninet" 
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She had not heard him. He leaned a trifle to- 
ward her. 

**Have you no idea how charming you aref Do 
you never think of it f he urged, in a voice Sap- 
phira Myles had never heard. 

She smiled now, but went on steadily — ^** Fifty- 
two, fifty-three, fifty-four.*' 

Mark Jayne was too annoyed to take any more 
of it just then. He rose, and she made a mute 
gesture, as if begging him not to interrupt her by 
saying good-bye ; counting on aloud. 

He made a court bow, one hand on his hearths 
dubious vicinity, and turned to leave her. At the 
threshold he heard her call him back. **I ought 
to have warned you. I was purling seventy-four. 
One cannot talk and keep count,'* she said agree- 
ably. ** Won't you come back now? I shall not 
be doing it right away again. ' ' 

**I will be blanked if I will!'' his inner man 
swore, but he only bowed again magnificently. **I 
will bring my tatting next time," he promised; 
and wondering what he was to do, now that he had 
really gone. 

** There is a new moon," he suggested, from 
the hall, but she did not join him. 

** Don't you like the moonf " he asked, affronted 
for the Queen of Heaven. 

* * Medium, ' ' she called judicially. * * Not so well 
as I like the light of the blast furnaces." And 
with that he could not in decency linger. 



CHAPTER Xn 



WHEN PARENTS DISAGBEB 



Mb. Sladb sat in the great hall of his house 
playing ** Grand Opera'* to himself on the Aeolian, 
bnilt in just under the wide window on the land- 
ing of the stairway. He was waiting for the hour 
upon which he had precisely ordered the other 
car for himself, for another direction than that 
in which the one was going where Paget now sat, 
waiting for her mother, as if by this much she 
had got ahead of the game and helped her make 
haste. 

He liked ** Grand Opera** best, but he also 
played symphonies, sonatas and ballets indiscrim- 
inatingly. He liked music. The victrola was going 
most of the time when the Aeolian was not. Mark 
Jayne had been out there enough to get used to 
it now. One woman told him she thought the 
Slade house was just like hotel life in New York: 
referring, he supposed, to this constant accom- 
paniment of the Sextette from Eigoletto and the 
Aria from Boheme, favorite selections of the mas- 
ter of musical ceremonies, as rendered by chosen 
artists he admired. The subtleties of De Busy, 
the eroticism of the latter J, or the color of pur- 
ple having had small chance to infect this clear, 
busy, colorless air. Mrs. Slade, hurrying down the 
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stairs, nodded to him in passing. She was behind 
now, or she wonld have stopped. He did not cease 
playing, but lowered to the pianissimo, to say, as 
if merely thinking alond to her, ** Leila, why don't 
you let the Doctor close upV^ 

She did not pretend to misunderstand him, 
though not a word had passed between them ever 
upon the subject. She meant and he meant, Doc- 
tor Meynell and their girl. Her eyes went to the 
clock, noting her tardiness. There was no time for 
pretence. 

**I want her to have her freedom,'' she un- 
equivocatedly stated. 

"How long?" 

*^A little longer.'' 

'^Why?" 
She is very young." She made no motion of 
impatience. He knew as well as she what time it 
was getting on to be. If he ignored the import- 
ance of an appointment, it meant that the incident 
was serious in his mind, therefore paramount in 
hers. They were in a perfect sense partners, had 
always been, with such satisfactory results. 

**Have you thought dejBnitely what you do want 
for hert" he asked, still playing. 

**What do you want for her!" she inquired. 

**I have my hopes." 

"Would you want her to marry East?" She 
put it without color. 

"She won't do that," sharply. 

"Then you would not like her to do so?" 

"Why should she want to?" 

"Well, naturally, with our money and her own 
wits, if she married the right man she could have 
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quite a different life, — ^more culture, more oppor- 
tunity to make herself felt,'' — that her argument 
limped she was well aware, from his lack of sym- 
pathy. 

**A sure thing is better than an up-in-the-air 
scheme, like that,*' he said. **I want to see our 
girl safe before I leave her.'* 

His wife's eyes brimmed. "Don't ever speak 
that wayl" she begged, startled in an instant. 
And they kissed like young people in love, just as 
Paget, outside in the cold, ordered the younger 
driver to toot and keep on tooting to wake them 
up in there. 

**What were you doing? Letting father make 
love to you, I suppose!" she chided, as her 
mother, graceful, and well turned out, stepped into 
the car with a quick spring, banging the door and 
saying simultaneously, **A11 right, — ^go on, drive 
quickly, ' ' before she had her feet off the ruiming 
board. It took a few minutes to maneuver the 
conversation away from what she was thinking 
about, to make it safe for her to say, apropos of 
nothing at all, as they got near the Moorish cor- 
ner of Mrs. Dalgreen's apartment, comparing en- 
gagements, — "What are you going to do after 
luncheon to-day, and where do you want to be 
picked up f" 

This led naturally to the fact that the luncheon 
was directly opposite the house of Sally Morey. 

"How do you like her brother, the more you see 
of him? — ^I have not had a chance to ask"— she 
suddenly proposed, as having just occurred to her. 

"I neither like him or (fislike him," was the 
unstudied reply. 
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•*What do you think of him in comparison with 
our young men?^' 

**I do not think about him. He does all of that 
there is any room for, ' ' she retorted. 

**He does not talk about himself. He never 
strikes me as conceited, that way," her mother 
objected. 

**The reason he does not is the most conceited 
thing of all. He does not care whether anyone 
thinks about him, or what they think.*' 

**If you mean he is conceited '* her mother 

began. 

**He does not show off, if that is what you 
mean,'' Paget explained; ** because there is not 
anyone he cares enough about here to make it 
worth while. He would prance if he wanted to 
impress us. He does not. He wants to take us 
all in and then write about us, but he won't let 
US get a hint of himself or his real life if he can 
help it. He is holding that all back. It is the 
worst kind of patronizing conceit I know. We 
are not in his world at alL" 

**Then why does he stay out heret" 

** Don't you say out here!" Paget 's voice 
rasped over the preposition. 

**Why not?" Mrs. Slade had originated in 
Connecticut herself. 

"It is not (wf 

"What is it then?" 

"Why, it is just here. Out sounds as if We 
lived beyond the last jumping-off place." 

"He is odd," Mrs. Slade mused, as if she some- 
how did not mind it. 

"Odd!" Paget echoed. "Odd!" Her nose 
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went up in the air at the weak paucity of the word. 
This household out at Sladeville took Mark 
Jayne some little time to formulate. At first it 
seemed only like the power-house of a near city, 
where telephone bells and cars and schedules were 
incessant, and the electricity generated for all the 
schemes of creation. Gradually he realized that 
in spite of this atmosphere of perpetual unrest, 
the family life and love throve incredibly, was in 
fact the vertebrae on which all these nerves cen- 
tered with perfect assurance. Family affection 
here seemed to have been exchanged for family 
tradition, as he had known it. There was an easy 
air of deep, if gay, affection, between the three 
grown members of this triangular group of 
grown-up friends, that charmed him all the more 
because he was so unused to its display. They 
held hands, even kissed before him, quite unem- 
barrassed. Paget 's father was not a university 
man, but had traveled widely, and was fond of 
society, and the place accorded him, both for his 
shrewd business ability, and his polished exterior 
that covered a heart of gold. With his wife, for 
whom nothing was half good enough in his eyes, 
he went about constantly when the day was done. 
She attended meetings connected with charitable 
objects, played good bridge, patronized musical 
events and art exhibitions both financially and by 
her presence. The motor cars, of which there 
were five, counting the luggage car, were always 
starting off or dropping Paget somewhere to meet 
her, or catching both up to connect with each 
other, or effect another meeting, after prolonged 
and excited telephoning from one end of the city 
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to another. It was unthinkable, — their round of 
connections with the cars, with Mr, Slade him- 
self, with their engagements, and with each other. 
Both drivers were respectful, hurried, careworn, 
as if they shared fully in the family responsibil- 
ity of getting to places and getting away again on 
time. They went to trains and waited before 
shops with stolidity, never* left their cars at night 
regardless of cold, or hours of detention pro- 
longed beyond orders, but once on the road they 
dared all the law permits, — ^if not more, in as- 
sisting the family to hurry. Fine-faced men, both 
of them, adoring Paget from a respectful dis- 
tance, and serving her father with pride not en- 
tirely relating to the amount of their wages or 
incidental tips ; Englishmen, oddly enough, whose 
perfect service rested Mark Jayne immeasurably. 
They were just the note of self-restraint needed 
in this over-charged atmosphere. 

The house seemed endless as the Vatican, the 
staff of servants ditto. When they showed him a 
house in town, copied from an old one in New 
England two years before, he remembered the 
rage of an Italian in the Via Babuino in Rome 
over his mention of a treasure of the thirteenth 
century as an antique. The scorn of the jeweller 
shriveled him yet, as he scoffed — ^**If you want 
modem thirteenth century trash, go to the Via Sis- 
tina — ^nothing here offered is since the birth of 
Christ" 

Point of view again obtruding itself. 

They took him in as naturally as they had taken 
for life the orphaned Victor, — ^whose uncle called 
him Dud, and who had, from the first sight, ap- 
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propriated Mark as a playmate to be rescued from 
the dullness of grown-up forms of entertainment. 
He called him Mark, — and at the end of the long- 
est yam ever spun, was unfailing in his cheery, — 
* *Now, tell it again ! ' * A form of flattery no heart 
could resist. 

He liked their consolidated indifference to com- 
plications also. Either they considered a poor 
poet in no way a male peril, or it was just their 
recklessly cordial way. He soon saw they liked 
to regard him as a superior if useless brand, as 
if it reflected upon them a little among their un- 
comprehending friends, and he ventured to ban- 
ter them a bit on their great Middle West quali- 
ties, — assuring them he liked them better for it, 
liked them a lot more than in spite of it; liked 
them, in fact, quite astonishingly more every day. 

The morning topic with her husband revolved 
itself during the day that followed. Paget 's 
mother said little but saw, perhaps, more in it 
than there was actually there to see. Mothers do 
this. There is a nebulous dream most mothers 
cherish about a son-in-law, a peculiar intimacy 
that is to be theirs, a relation possible to senti- 
ment, near, yet not a relation at all, which in- 
fluences charming mothers-in-law-to-be. That is 
why the failure is so imminent further on. A man 
in love with a girl, unless he is abnormally a Mor- 
mon, hardly cares to sentimentalize with his 
mother-iQ-law. He may accept her help in getting 
the girl — ^he rarely remembers her afterward. 
While she counts on admitting with htm certain 
frailties of their dear child, — even mothers do 
this, — ^and sets him half-formulating a regretful — 
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"Ah, there was a woman I Why bom out of my 
timet" With Mark Jayne one conld count on 
Paget 's disappointing him just enongh to insure 
her a place. With Horace Meynell she would be 
first, last, and forever, a mother-in-law. 

Paget *s father and she were off the same cut, 
as anybody could see. They had a sturdy common 
sense, a love of the real thing that Mrs. Slade 
caromed off from sometimes, being differently 
bred. Paget wanted something she was sure of. 
More than this her father would only let her have 
a certainty. Her marriage he saw in terms of 
bonds, small in interest, i>erhaps, but sure, after 
wild-cat speculations went up in smoke or un- 
foreseen causes cut profits in concerns that looked 
all right to-day. He wanted the man to be a 
man. That was all. His girl was his idoL He 
was not going to be silly about her, but he would 
guarantee her future as far as money went, and 
the man she married must do the rest, — ^that is, 
make her happy. He and Paget drove out to 
Sladeville together before dinner, by good luck 
and dint of much planning by 'phone. She was 
relating the happenings of her day when he broke 
in on her, much as he had upon her mother in the 
morning. 

"Sat by Sally Morey at luncheon, eh? How do 
you like her brother f 

"Why! '* He did not know this was the second 
time she had been asked to-day. 

"Your mother likes him,'* he offered. 

"Mother is half in love with him, you mean>'' 
Paget corrected, laughing. 

"It is not a question of being in love with him." 
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Paget looked at him soberly now. She was a 
direct creature. ** Mother is the kind that thmks 
one can be happier being unhappy about a man 
than having him make her happy/' she said twist- 
edly. 

**That is sentimental highbrow/^ he cried. 
**Your mother likes him because ho is a kind we 
donH see much of out here, — all given over to art, 
and ideals, and poetry. Women are most of them 
like that. You have too much common sense.*' 

** Mother has. always intended to be in love with 
^the man I marry, — ^to a certain extent,'' Paget in- 
sisted 

**Well, you expect that of every woman, don't 
you!" 

**How pretty of you I" 

"That is as it should be, is it not!" 

**She will expect him to be in love, partly, with 
her, too." 

**Well, that is perfectly natural, too." 

**I had rather he was in love with me." 

'^He will be." 

**Not if he pays as much attention to her as Mr. 
Jaynedoes." 

**Your mother sees a lot in him we don't get," 
he said, nodding. **Now Doctor Meynell " 

** Mother wants Mr. Jayne to be happy," Paget 
continued explanitively. **She thinks he has had 
a life that shut him out of a great deal." 

"That is just the difference, — ^the Doctor is too 
busy to think about being happy, and it is always 
someone else's happiness he gets busy about." 

They found the object of their discussion ynitr 
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ing for tea, a book in his hand to read aloud to 
Paget It looked as if he would be sent back in 
the car that was to fetch her mother ont, instead, 
for the evening papers had come and were fnU 
of the war news, which made her oblivious to any 
other interest. 

"Why on earth don't you enlist with the Ca- 
nadians?" she cried. "Or, at least, go and drive 
an ambulance." 

Mark Jayne was at loss to explain to her his 
own value without boasting. How was he to make 
her know that he was being quarreled over by 
professional critics twice his own age, and spoken 
of as an authoritv bv the men who knew? He 
could not say it out, — ^**lots of men are good 
enough to feed cannon, and I, good enough to res- 
cue American literature," could het Without go- 
ing into it, he tried to sketch it lightly for her. 

"Yes, — ^but what is a jpoem or a litfle essay that 
hardly anybody will read compared with a chance 
to get into the picture over there!" 

"Point of view, again. Miss Paget" 

That there were, after all, i)ermanent values in 
literature, if good enough, when the picture had 
dissolved and the bloody nations got back to san- 
ity, was his line of defense. 

"I would go in a minute, if I were a man!" she 
cried. "What is anything beside a chance to die 
for one 's country ? ' * 

"It is not my country embroiled, as it hai>- 
pens." 

"It is just the same, it is England. Do yon 
really think the greate^ book ever written could 
make up for one day. in the actual trenchesf " 
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**I am very much afraid I do.'* 

**Well, that is one point we do not think alike 
on, then,'* she said, putting down the paper. 
"You have read, you have writ, you have felt, but 
what have you done, you Mr. Tomlinsonf she 
taunted. 

He was undisturbed by the insult intended. "I 
think one idea is worth more than I have time to 
tell you to-night, '' he inserted. 

**I think an ideal is more.'* 

"I am not against theuL*' 

"Yes, but what good is that, unless you back 
them up with all the fight there is in youf 

**I am not keen on fighting.'* 

She sniffed impatiently. ** Father is not either. 
He is holding back both his drivers now. I can- 
not understand it. You are both so unsatisfao- 
toryl** 

Mark let his hands fall on the piano keys in a 
dissonant chord, and Mr. Slade appeared at the 
door, looking in to see what the noise was. 

*'Mr. Jayne is going to read, won't you stayf 
his daughter urged, really wanting hint 

**Keep right on. Everybody is out, so no one 
will interrupt. I have an engagement at the Works 
and a directors' dinner later. Tell your mother, 
Paget, I forgot to say I should not be back until 
late. I shall keep one car with me. The one she 
comes out in can take Mr. Jayne back, when he is 
ready." 

**I was not sure poetry and I were to be per- 
mitted," Mark Jayne deprecated. "Miss Paget 
is like drama, she does the thing, lives it out in 
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action instead of thinking or talking abnt it. She 
calls me Tomlinson." 

"Oh, Paget is an express train/* Ker father 
said, smiling at her. * * She keeps on the track and 
arrives on time where her schedule shows her due. 
Good-night,— go on with your quiet symposium. 
It is good for us to know how the other half who 
have time, live!'' He kissed his girl fondly, and 
she called after him: **I wish you could hear how 
beautifully it makes the canary sing.*' 

**That is good,'* he called back, glad to have 
her happy in everything that came her way, his 
Paget, as good as a boy — almost. 

** Father is tired,'* she said remorsefully. 

"He has been on to New York twice this week,** 
he reminded her. 

**But that rests him. It steadies his nerves. 
The real trouble is that he did not get any vaca- 
tion this summer. He usually goes abroad. * * 

"There is nowhere to go for the summer, in 
America, but abroad,** he agreed. 

She checkmated, by silence, the rise he expected 
to get from her. 

"I hate traveling over here, it is so tedious,** 
he went on. 

"We always travel by night. Don*t you?** 

"Never. Why on earth should one?** 

"It is so much quicker. One goes to sleep and 
arrives in the morning.** 

'*I have never used a sleeping car, except in 
Bussia. They were not bad. * * 

"What do you do when you take a long jour- 
ney?** 

"But, my dear girl, I never need to. Remem- 
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ber, I am always there. I live there where I want 
to be/' 

**But when yon go to Chicago? She flnshed a 
little. 

**I never do go to Chicago, — ^not since I grew 
np.*' 

He was simply insufferable. She never wanted 
to see him again. She wished he would go back 
to Cape Cod and be eaten np by cod fish, or just 
dry up and blow away. She had a strong desire 
to tell him as much. 

**You lose out on a lot,'' she threw out. 

* * You call it losing 1 I call it discard. One can H 
have everything," he confessed contentedly. 

* * I am going to, ' ' she retorted. * * There is nothr 
ing I am not going to have some of, — ^winding up 
with heaven 1" 

"All my best wishes!" he said with a graceful 
gesture, as if to wing her on. 

**You could, too, if you wanted to badly 
enough," she assured him. Since he refused to 
be envious or emulous her exultant program faded 
in triumph. 

**0h, no. I am only a man. The superhuman 
is for women only. We have smoking cars, and 
they have all the rest, ' ' he admitted provokingly. 

**0f course, I did not mean evil things," she 
interpolated, afraid he had caught her. 

** There is no good or evil. There is only ex- 
perience." She stared at him. 

**Only experience, chosen to one's benefit or 
haim. Wisdom chooses that which experience has 
found beneficial. Folly chooses the disproven sat- 
isfaction. The fool knows the bitter end, but 
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hopes, in his case, it will turn out to be other- 
wise.'^ It was fun to talk to her and watch her 
scorn of his theory. Paget pushed back her hair 
with a disdaining hand. 

"I do not believe one word you are saying." 
He was unperturbed. 

*^It is just like food, which is neither moral 
or inunoraJ, — some food at some times is poison, 
and at another meat. To eat what will harm one 
is idiotic, — ^yet people do it, — ^to act so that one 
will be sorry by and by is the same, — ^yet people 
do it. But to think of positive good and evil as 
two contending, absolute forces in ambush to save 
or destroy one is anarchy of the brain: mere 
child's conception." 

** Mercy I" broke from Paget, with rebellious 
eyes. 

**It is just the same with marrying, — ^people 
know it will be a failure, — and yet they do it. 
And then — ^they undo it. It is not right or wrong, 
it is usually only stupid." The girl studied his 
face. Finding no hint of trifling, she asked, rather 
frightened lest she was going to be shocking : 

** Where did you get such ideas of marriage, — 
not from Sally, surely, Mr. Morey was a good hus- 
band?" 

** Married men never are," was the witty re- 
joinder. She did not smile. 

"It is the men and women who are failures, not 
that marriage is a failure," she said sternly; **for 
them everything is a failure." 

* * The world is a mess, and the game is not often 
worth the candle," he agreed happily. "You 
know that, of course." 
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Her lips tightened perceptibly. **It is not mar- 
riage that is to blame, it is the people them- 
selves." 

"Make it illegal, and everyone wonld hanker 
for it," he suggested. 

*'I hate Shaw, and I detest yon when yon try 
to talk like him 1 ' ' she cried. * * Your own Chester- 
ton you are always quoting says in one of the 
essays I read in the course at school, that * every 
decent man wants his love for a woman to be 
eternal.' " 

** Doesn't that sound long!" he remarked irrele- 
vantly. 

Paget hated his cynicism openly. She did not 
get it at any valuation, and what she found 
strange in life always bothered her, lest it imply 
her lack of worldly experience. His way of 
speaking of marriage turned all her turtles **off 
their legs. ' ' She told herself, many times, that he 
had no principle, that to her he was, accordingly, 
just like a drunken workman at the foundry. She 
was wholly unprepared for these shades of the 
un-moralist in which this stranger dwelt, this twi- 
light-of-the-Gods of patrician half-sin. 

**I cannot see why you intend to be mar- 
ried " His voice soimded as if she was very 

unreasonable. 

**It is the hardest way — ^that is why,'^ she 
flashed back; "the easy thing is what I see fath- 
er's workmen degrading themselves by wanting, 
and taking when they can. To me it stands for 
a bottle, or a girl in tawdry clothes and dirty 
hands. It is just because I have seen how hard it 
is, with the working people, and how it calls for 
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not a sudden whiff of temperament, but temper- 
ance and character over and over and over ; bear- 
ing, and suffering, and hoping, and fighting it out 
together, that makes me want it, too I If your set 
of friends don 't want it, there will be just so much 
the more for mine to do, for* in the end there is 
nothing else that will keep any of us out of jail, 
or from going back to the mud we came from I'' 
Her eyes were splendid. He had no idea she felt 
all that. 

* * You sound as if you were going to begin at the 
bottom and work up.'' 

** Nothing else can satisfy me. I am going to 

fall in love and I am going to be, '* But, as 

usual, he was off on a tangent of himself, — ^break- 
ing in with : 

* * Funny — ^now if I should fall in love — ^with you 
— for example, you would hate me'' — ^he said it 
slowly, just stating it, not without regret. 

**I hope not. I should try for a vast deal of 
patience," she replied, with absence of all co- 
quetry. The subject had, to her, swallowed up the 
personal in its great mounting wave. 

**You are to marry one of these men out here, 
I suppose t" 

**And you will go back to your Eastern 
women," she prophesied. 

**And each of us will have been broadened by 
having known the other." Then, as if to himself, 
**And we shall both have begun on caviare for the 
first course, — ^but that is not a meal." He was 
thinking of Sapphira Myles in his own case. 

** Begun!" She rather looked it than said it. 

** Every marriage is made on the re-bound, you 
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know. One does not like something and so 
changes it for something else, different, never 
mind what I am critical, you are creative. We 
come out just right, — as far as that goes.'' 

**And your reaction theory!'' she reminded 
him. 

**0h, yes, that is because one could not get, or 
did not want, someone else, or because he was 
carried away by his sense of humor at the crisis, 
and she thought him a brute for it, or because she 
was too serious." 

"Or he sneezed and she yawned," Paget con- 
tributed. 

**0r because he showed symptoms of lack of the 
reaUy grand passion, or his appetite evidenced 
none of that diminution which portends the com- 
ing together of soul!" 

"Now you are teasing!" She was glad of it, 
too. "Men don't care and not care for women like 
that. They are not so fickle, — ^in the Middle 
West!" 

"Nof I got the impression desertion was com- 
mon, even in the working class," he began. 

"That is where drink has undermined the men, 
or discouragement is stronger than principle. It 
is the same thing, lack of character. It does not 
prove anything against the institution. Those 
men will cheat at anything. They will cut hours, 
and steal if they get a chance. Law has to keep 
them from contaminating the rest." 

He was astonished to find her so intelligent. 
Her father's people had taught her something. 
Her books on socialism had not utterly kept her 
from some instinct for real hmnanity at first hand. 
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** You will be one of the few significant and sig- 
nifying women,'' he said, so surprising her that 
she dropped her eyes, and her color flew into her 
face. Was he praising her? She was sure she 
had misunderstood him. It was probably only a 
form of ridicule, but, guiltily she knew, for the 
first time, that if it had been praise, it would have 
been the measure of her achievement, so far, in 
her life. She came with a start to the fact that 
his opinion mattered, mattered terribly. The 
season had vibrated faster on his account. His 
lack of consideration for her, and what she stood 
for, had been, strange as it might sound, a hotter 
spur than all the admiring encouragement others 
gave. Why should this stranger, — ^insolent often, 
— ^who openly regarded her as "a poor thing,'' at 
best, — ^why should he, by a random phrase, prob- 
ably misinterpreted by her, effect her like nitro- 
glycerine in her veins f Why did she feel that in 
future the needle injection she must deny her- 
self, would be the desire to hear him approve her 
again? She knew it as a temptation as real as 
Michael's. When it is our own sort, the one thing 
we really covet, does it so much matter what form 
our *' neighbor's wife" assumes to us? With Pa- 
get, it was to be in this tardy, grudging approval 
of Mark Jayne. Other men might admire her, — 
that did not matter. He must. She did not know 
how it had become important, when, or how long 
it had unconsciously been so, — only there it was, 
now, a desperate, imperative need of her nature. 

There was quality in the essence of this girl's 
determination that the man should respect her. 
Nothing beyond that came to her, as yet ; of love, 
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she never included a suggestion. Something in 
her he had commended ; taking it up from the dis- 
card he pronounced the Middle West, and regard- 
ing it long enough to select it as different, even 
worth intrinsic consideration, not merely as good 
for that locality, but good enough to make him ad- 
mit it. It revealed how his former attitude had 
burnt in, — at least it would if anyone had seen 
the drama of her inner self. She had never 
thought so much in her life as since she had met 
Mark Jayne. It was not useful, practical think- 
ing, it was speculative, imaginative. His world 
was, she supposed, the realm of the immaterial, 
the to-be-brought-to-passy the unreal ideal. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE BROADENING PROCESS 

At this point Mark Jayne wrote to Sapphira : 

My Dear Hedda : 

After all, it is Pike's Peak or Plymouth 
Bock for me. When had we coneonrse with 
the mean terms of anything? But then, I 
am jnst in from a dinner of mental pomme 
de terre doree, washed down in priceless 
Chateau Lafitte. Everybody is so moral and 
so married out here in their Great M. W. that 
I like to remember you as Beandelaire sang 
yon— 



Et que tu couvres sous fa gorge 
Un peu d'orguil des damnSs," 



Books, pictures they have, — all the para- 
phernalia of cnltnre, but who will stop to read 
or appreciate ? They conceal nothing. It is a 
land of no shadow. The beatitudes must be 
written over for them, beginning — ^** wretched 
are the genuine, for theirs is the Middle 
West.*' You will at once suppose this my 
narrowness; knowing myself at fault does 

not, however, remove my preference for a 

184 
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garret and my tmbroadened prejudice. To- 
night at dinner a stout lady with a green scarf 
only visible above the table, said to me : "You 
must see our art collection. It contains the^ 
most remarkable collection of objects of vir- 
tue. ' ' To which, with rare sincerity, I replied 
that I was not interested in virtue as an ob- 
ject, though I appreciated her classification 
of it as an art. She considered me, then flat- 
tered me, saying: **Your platitudes are so 
clever they ought to be framed. When may 
I give you a dinner f They entertain roy- 
ally; many of the houses have portraits, by 
Well-known, living artists. "Portrait of Mrs. 

H., sitting '' "Portrait of Mr. S., head of 

the Consolidated Trust,*' — so one reads them 
in catalogs of loan collections. One misses 
those heirlooms of Copley, such as that of 
your own ancestress, the original Sapphira 
Myles. But all this I am assured is good for 
me. In a sort of un-Greek chorus they chant 
it, — ^**It will broaden you!*' "It is broaden- 
ing you ! ' ' — ^Was I, in fact, in such a bad way? 
My sister makes me feel like the deserving 
poor. I see her in terms of warm garments 
for charity children. I go to institutions and 
factories, as I once went to galleries and li- 
braries. Sally is a sort of amalgamated as- 
sociation for the prevention of everything. I 
have one friend, an infant of five, already a 
man about town in his easy command of ser- 
vants and motor cars. There are also ladies, 
but helas I you are a purple rose. If one had 
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not seen yon, the crimson variety might 
please. Kiss yonr hands for me. 

Mabk. 
P. S. — There is one girl whose eyes have 
no locality ; they wonld be the real thing any- 
where, as Botticelli would agree. 

He addressed it and left it, hoping he might re- 
member to mail it, then dropped it on the floor 
as the only sure place, — ^where, if he forgot, some 
servant wonld notice it. 

He fell to estimating what these people about 
him thought of the deepening process. Yet in 
spite of him his real admiration for what he per- 
versely continued to call the Middle West grew 
on him. He felt it at his elbow threatening his 
original point of view, his prejudices, even that 
which he insistently named his critical faculty. 
They were so alive, these people, so open-minded, 
and they had the means and methods without wor- 
rying over the whence and whither of man, that 
hindered so many excellent scrupulous folk in his 
poor, dear New England. Many of his own 
friends lived large, of course, but not unhaunted 
by the Puritan predisposition. He found Paget 's 
circle free, keen, alive, clever, but morally more 
Puritan than the worn form he had left behind. 
Morally, they were brimstone and fire by com- 
parison with easy adaptation of conviction to 
modern usage accepted by Sapphira Myles and 
others like her. He detected, on their part, what 
he was sure was an almost pathetic eagerness not 
to be left behind in any respect. Their reading, 
when they did read, seemed rather on the defen- 
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sive, than because of ideas beloved or a craving 
for beauty of style. They were often painfully 
**well up'' in a fashion of books he considered 
worthless, flaunted familiarities which honored 
in the breach appealed more to his fastidiousness. 
Wherever he dined, eternal literary preparedness 
bristled like spiked guns. He was met on his 
supposed own ground, faced with his own spe- 
cialty, until it ceased to amuse him. Did they 
hold him incapable of anything outside books? 
He had a notion to produce his woridly charm and 
fascinate them all, to pay for the slight of their 
cramped estimate. 

Paget herself was a funny sort of giri to him. 
She took no wine, had never smoked a cigarette 
in her life and called it a dirty trick, but never 
missed a cocktail with her father before dinner. 
Her femininity and her "views'' screamed con- 
tradictions. She was a rank suffragist, and 
danced miles in between the leagues, and guilds, 
and bands relying on her leadership. 

She was a good sport, anyway. And Paget 
called him first narrow-minded, then provincial. 
He quickly saw her contempt for the poverty of 
New England; indeed, money seemed here to be 
endless. Her patronage of the un-moneyed ex- 
asperated him. Mark Jayne's traditions were 
those of fine economy. France had reiterated the 
art of spending little and getting all. To him it 
was vulgar to waste, — ^to her it was ridiculous, 
mean, to count any cost. They stood together one 
afternoon looking down from the viaduct, off out 
over those shining rails that meant traffic, rela- 
tion with the ends of the earth, communication, 
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sources of wealth and power, — ^the very steel that 
was to carry on the European war. 

As they stood there he saw in memory the miles 
of shipping at Antwerp, those forests of tall masts 
which had exquisitely appealed to his artistic 
sense, bnt with none of this practical thrill that 
was somehow getting hold of him here. Paget was 
absorbed in her own study of the endless serpen- 
tine freight trains, engines behind and before, 
that were winding away underneath where they 
stood. The dense smoke rose from below, over 
yellow and brown, and bine and white cars with 
their abbreviated legends scrawled on the side, — 
to him nnreadable, bnt to Paget a familiar script. 
**That is Baltimore and Ohio,'' she read off to 
him. **A., T. and S. F. is Atchison, Topeka and 
Sante F^, — there 's a C. B. and Q. — ^yon mnst know 
that I That is the D. and L., Nickel Plate ; there is 
a * limited msh' on the S. P.'' He recognized the 
^*B. and A.,'' the **N. Y., N. H. and H.,''— but 
was soon floundering. * * That is the Omaha ; that 
is one from Central Pacific; there's a car going 
home, the yellow one," she enumerated. 

**How on earth do yon know about freight 
cars?" he begged. 

**I was brought up with them," she said, smil- 
ing. **A11 sorts run into our yards at the Works. 
I used to make up to the men, and get them to 
tell me where they came from, and where they 
were going. When I was a wee bit of a girl, I 
sat in the carriage at a crossing to watch the 
trains come in, just as long as anyone would let 
me." 

He gave Ker a glance that meant a new label, 
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perhaps unlike those of his previous collection. 

"Where do these come fromf he asked. 

**They are going, not coming/' she corrected. 

**When they come, they, many of them, are 
bringing pig-iron. * ' 

"I see,'' he said, not in the least caring. 

"My uncles are all railroad men — I love it. 
If I had been a man — -" but stopped herself. 
What would she say if she guessed that his soul 
was going East in that brown, crawling freight 
train, just as surely as Kipling shipped for the 
Southern Cross with every "happy old tub" he 
saw set sail. In a rapid revulsion now he wished 
himself on board, never mind what, for the land 
of the Purple Rose ! 

"Look!" She pointed to a heavy train, as if 
expecting him to differentiate it. 

He looked at her for his cue, admiring her 
splendid color. 

"I never met a girl who cared about business 
before," he said thoughtfully. 

"That is because they don't know about it. If 
they had the chance I have and were brought up 
on it, they would get the fever. ' ' 

"You certainly would give it to them, if it is 
contagious." She paid no attention to the hint. 

"There is nothing so fascinating or so exacting 
as big business, father says. He ought to know — 
he began with little or nothing, and he *owns his 
little home,' now." She laughed gaily at the ex- 
travagance of her own joke in conclusion. 

Curiously he watched her glowing face. "His 
father was not in the business before him, then?" 
he inquired respectfully. 
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She shook her head, with a quick glance toward 
him, — ^**His father was in diplomacy. He died 
abroad, and left my grandmother almost poor, — 
jnst a handful of tarnished honors that had no 
money value, and some medals given him by ridic- 
ulous little rulers, where he was sent on siUy gov- 
ernment errands/' 

**But if he was a Slade — ^he accomplished more 
than the rest of us,'' he began, in a flash recalling 
the name in a new connection. 

**He was not worth ten thousand dollars when 
he died," she contradicted flatly. 

** Money is not everything," he said tritely 
enough. 

** Business sense is I — ^there are so many ele- 
ments to be counted with, and one can't make mis- 
takes,— it costs too much in reputation," she went 
on eagerly, forgetting her grandfather's career. 
**One has to know the quality of the material one 
handles. That is a specialty in itself. Then there 
is the process. To make one extra motion costs 
time, and that is money. Then there is transpor- 
tation, the market, the rivalry of other's output, 
each a problem, — ^it is a tremendous game, if you 
play it for all you are worth I" 

He suddenly had something like a twinge of 
jealousy, that a pretty girl, a lovely girl, with 
eyes and mouth like hers, should stare after a 
string of dirty car-wheels when he was standing 
beside her. 

**Look!" She pointed again. ** There are 
more of our wheels now, — see them? All those 
on the open cars bound out, — ^I always know 
them." 
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"It is a most original pose/' he remarked, not 
following her directions by his glance. 

**We tnrn ont four hundred car-wheels a day/* 
she said, without noticing his mood. ^ * That is in 
one of the foundries. We are the carrying power 
of the world. We make the wheels that must go 
round, if the world is to go on. Of course, I am 
wild oyer it! If the crops get anywhere we are 
the way to market for the farmer ; if the coal gets 
anywhere, we are the means of distribution I 
will take you down to see the whole process, from 
the pig-iron to the cars on the track, to those run- 
ning out with our own finished product. Shall I? 
Would you like itf 

"I have wanted to get near that light on the 
night sky, or whatever makes it, ever since I have 
been here,*' he confessed. Paget scoffed openly — 

"You cannot pat a blast furnace, I warn you. 
It is not a cat or a woman. But you can get be- 
hind the big enterprise of it all, if you want to.'* 

Taking fire from her, he astonished himself by 
replying: "I should like to, — ^like nothing better. 
I think your big business is stirring me up like 
the lash of the air in the Zenmiering forest in an 
Austrian autumn. I have only thought of it as 
a means to make money, before. ' ' 

"Money is just an incidental! After you get 
yourself going it makes itself. The fun is to 
match brains in the competition. '* 

Obviously, he would never change her. Was 
she changing him? Or was it that the whole thiag 
had been an eye-opener? It was keyed to a 
monotonously shrill pitch, shadowless, but tre- 
mendously alive, vibrating with a sustained ex- 
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dtement he had not believed possible. If edu- 
cation and culture enervated, — ^why educate! was 
getting into his head. This was not fair to Paget, 
nor was it fair to his own writing, which dwindled 
until he was shocked to find how little it mat-, 
tered whether he wrote even a letter, after his 
own usual style. Paget showed him the super- 
fluousness of all literature. Beside the creators of 
big business,, how flat the feat of God appeared, 
in making man after his own copy, and a few as- 
sorted pairs of spotted giraffes and lumpy cam- 
els to carry on their kind. He was bewildered, 
because she was bewildering. Cranes, hoists, 
windlasses, — these were the thing! Iron docks 
with their barges of pig-iron in the mass, miles of 
freight cars, were her life. Then she would turn 
her dove-colored eyes on him, the Botticelli mouth 
would appeal, and she would confuse him by some 
exclamation of — ^* * Well, it is up to us I If we can't 
be happy in such a corking world, we ought to be 
wiped out before dinner I ' ' 

In revenge for spoiling it all, he would have 
liked to pluck her a bouquet of Fleur de Mai, just 
to see her tear the dark petals apart in derision, 
and it amused him to try to disillusionize her con- 
fidence in herself. Scornfully as she turned his 
opinions down, he knew they did influence her 
when she thought herself unobserved. She did 
not realize what happened, but he was sure he in- 
terested her in herself. That was a first step and 
he did not care for the next, as yet. 

Down on a level with the street far below a horn 
sounded, and the Doctor flew by. Paget leaned 
over to watch him. ** What a life men have I'' It 
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sounded wistful. ** Anyway, I am glad I am rich ; 
I can make it np a little to father. It wonld be 
worse if I had been a giri and poor. Wouldn't 
you hate to be poorf 

** Money will not buy my kind of thing,— so I 
am.** 
* * Money will buy everything ! ' * 
He saw she believed it. 

**It is endless out here,** he said deferentially 
enough. * * Every one I have met has at least ten 
millions, except those whose parent's wills have 
been broken and property divided, so that a few 
miserable beggars have to scrape along on five or 
six.** 

"Here is where most of our wealth comes 
from,** Paget informed him. They looked off 
again where the tantrums of railways rushed off 
across space to hit the dollar mark. 

"The villas on the lake shore you admire so 
much, and, — and all the rest of it.** She disap- 
pointedly noticed his face, its lack of awe. "All 
the luxury, and travel, and art, — all the rest of 
it, * * she bravely concluded. 

"I do not think one would care to be a Medici 
of the Middle West,** he replied with a madden- 
ing little shrug. "Luxury for me is, I am afraid, 
a matter of environment.** 

She flushed hotly. Her values meant nothing 
to him evidently. Narrow, conceited, provincial 
— ^how he patronized even the bread that fed him. 
Who was he to fail to be impressed by the great 
arms of the Slade Hoist that wrote Power across 
the Western sky by day, as the glare of the blast 
furnaces did by night? It was the antagonism of 
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community between them. The oft-advertised 
war-of-the-sexes holds nothing sorer or subtler 
for trouble than this longitudinal American bar- 
rier. Mark Jayne was enough of a cosmopolitan 
to conceal it. With his own sister he let pass 
every opening that could lead to comparison of 
his own private standards in futile discussion. He 
did not mind her not knowing, or Paget 's not 
knowing, he got irritated and sensitive only be- 
cause of their taking it for granted that he was 
about to exult in their not having known. Apos- 
tles of the material and apparent, he was made to 
understand that he must not only profess to wor- 
ship their gods, but renounce his own. His apos- 
tasy must be shamefaced and final. An open- 
minded, broadened, admission of how futile his 
previous life had been was plainly expected. The 
neglect of his dearest values they hailed as a 
gleam of approaching sanity. Of the aristocracy 
of culture, of the leisurely slow-growing things of 
the mind deep buried in silence, the mere-beautiful 
as enfolded in divine shadows, pray of what use 
were they here t 

These people saw nothing as he saw it and 
never would care to. Their houses were built 
this year and last. Degenerate in their luxury, 
he wondered if they suspected that poverty to 
him was more riches than their rich desolation? 
The arried soil and fertile minds of his New Eng- 
land as he conceived it, — the kingdom of the 
Rugged Ones, the High Thinkers of all time f 

**Was a lady such a ladyr* occurred to him 
when Paget introduced to him the daughter of the 
man who invented Caradinarella, ** Pleasant, 
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pure, price one dollar,'* — ran in his head days 
afterward. His own sister had remarked quite 
casually — "She will be the richest girl of them 
all when she marries; richer than Paget Slade,'* 
with a long, ruminating expression he perfectly 
read as intended for his future reference. Then 
he thought back to Veta, and of other women be- 
side that Polish Sphinx, who had all given him 
what he wanted at some especial time. He con- 
fessed himself at loss how to go on with Paget. 
He did not care to marry, heaven knew. Still it 
was rather too bad to have her thrown away on 
some breezy Westerner, this Doctor Meynell, for 
example. He would suppress every spark of the 
divine possibility in her, — the real thing as seen 
by Mark Jayne, the undeveloped shadow-land of 
which the girl herself was as yet quite uninformed. 
Crude people these I To Paget it was all as sim- 
ple as Noah's ark. You fell in love or you didn't, 
or you were in love with some one else, and yon 
married him. A man not already a husband, 
or willing to be, was as out of place here as a 
Muezzin on an oriental watch-tower. Mark Jayne 
felt it forced upon him, this attitude of positivism 
so long comfortably dis-established in his own 
effete Eastern world. Paget allowed no philan- 
dering, and fancy having to marry every woman 
with whom one temporarily wished the shiftiag 
terms of charming intimacy I She was averse to 
any terms at all, in fact, save such as she granted 
bookkeepers, mill-operatives, the circle of boys 
and men who ran over, or came down, or up, from 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago to swell her 
court. She took them as she took the weather, 
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just as it might chance to be, hot or fair or rain- 
ing, so these persistent men were about the im- 
mense drawing room of her father's magnificent 
honse. She was not shy in the least, or unaware 
of herself. Mark Jayne felt that she approached 
him as if he was a kind of animal that could only 
be asked to take prepared mental food, — ^rather 
like the manufactured hydrogenated dog biscuit 
she fed Ginn Rickey. Why need she so clearly 
miss it when she so clearly approached it, was 
the ix>int that perplexed him. 

"Then it is decided, we are going over the 
Works tomorrow morning ? ' ' she reminded him, as 
they parted, — ^**Just wait a minute till I see if 

there is a car here to take you in " She was 

back in a moment, nodding gladly, "Tes, it is all 
right. Edwards is here. Mother came out early.'* 

He was about to protest that he could really 
take the tram, when she said: 

"What time shall I send in for you in the morn- 
ing?'' 

"Please," he warned, "do nothing of the kind. 
I can take a taxi — ^if Sara's car is busy." 

Paget frowned. "You must never do that, Mr. 
Jayne. You have no idea what it would cost you 
to taxi out." She was honestly concerned, she 
was not joking. "One call would be the same as 
an expensive present, and I — ^I never accept them 
from men." 

It was serious. Somehow it annoyed him. 
Lately she had the power to annoy him. He noted 
it with some surprise. 



CHAPTER XIV; 



IN THE LIIAG FIAME 



Paget insisted on taking his broadening process 
seriously, and they got down about noon to the 
Works, which had to him previously meant only a 
name, or a glare on the night horizon. He found 
the towering chinmeys quite unromantic against a 
dirty gray sky, which their own smoke contributed 
to momently. The Works seemed to be enormous 
sheds systematized, hardly more, a mere covering 
for the laborers from the weather. As they 
reached the actual scene of action Paget drew off 
her long fur coat. Mark took it from her, throw- 
ing it over one arm without observing the glances 
of the workmen, as they passed along,— to whom 
it might or might not signify. They left the com- 
fortable but entirely unadorned office and stepped 
out into the wide square of an enclosed courtyard 
open to heaven, not unlike a cloister close in Flor- 
ence, — except that it was packed full on the level 
with the finished product, — car-wheels enough to 
make the world go round, enough to make all the 
statistics he had ever read whirl in his head. 
Paget and the Superintendent were talking to 
him, but he did not gather intelligence from what 
they were saying, he was so diverted by the fact 
of his beiDg there at all, so counter-distracted, so 
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to put it, by a vision of Sapphira Myles' face, 
could she see him under just the so unusual sur- 
roundings, playing up to the enthusiasm expected 
of him. 

** Curse him, I say, and I say it again I" the 
foreman muttered, as they came along. He was a 
young foreman, who admired Paget and loathed 
her seeing him in his working clothes. Who was 
this fellow with her, anyway Loafing in the 
morning. Some swell, or no good and out of his 
job. 

They stepped out on an open platform, 
where the pig-iron is taken from the flat cars and 
trundled into the furnace. Mark Jayne was re- 
minded of the eternal punishment of his Sunday- 
school teacher, as he looked down into the flaming 
maw of the monster. He felt an elemental sort of 
joy, an animal glory in sheer heat and light. He 
found, on analyzing his sensation, that it was dif- 
ferent from the emotion created by galleries or 
music, not perhaps pleasurable but actual beyond 
question. 

All the time Paget was talking animatedly; 
being very charming, he realized, very much the 
daughter of the Paget-Slade Hoist. By a rickety 
stair they went down to the lower, main floor. 
Two men who were fighting with the red-hot mix- 
ing-bars stopped abruptly at sight of them. 

**We make two hundred and fifty wheels a day 
here,'' Paget was saying. **This means seven 
wheels a day for each team of men. They work 
two by two, as you see.'* 

Thus instructed, Mark Jayne watched the pro- 
cess. At the bottom of the furnace there was an 
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opening through which a flow of lilac flame was 
incessant, as the molten ore poured out into the 
trough below. It transfigured the whole place 
with beauty. It was to him lilac bloom of his own 
New England, but burning, vibrant, alive, throw- 
ing off millions of lilac sparks, — a starry lilac 
cataclysm of undreamable illusion, before which 
he stood transfixed. 

**In all my search for beauty never have I seen 
anything like this!'' broke from him uncon- 
sciously. 

His hostess and the Superintendent , waited, 
chatting cheerily together, until he should care to 
leave the enthralling sight and go on. 

"How is Michael Potowski doing nowf she 
was asking. 

*^ About the same.*^ 

** A good workman, sober t" 

**As good as we gef 

Jayne drew a long breath, as if to intensify the 
moment, — ^and turned back to them. Two men 
were hammering a roughly cast car-wheel into 
shape. From its red-hot surface the sparks flew 
magnificently. This was repeated in similar 
groups of two at regular intervals. The men 
were too intent on their job to give them more than 
a swift glance. 

**They get seven a day," the superintendent 
said. **Four dollars and three dollars each two. 
Watch that team over there and you will see their 
wheel travel in a minute.'' 

So advised, he waited, and soon saw the red- 
hot wheel make its first trip, across the long shed 
on an iron bar suspended there for the purpose, 
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just above their heads, until it reached the deep 
bed at the other end, where it was to lie buried 
to cool off and become hardened. As it swung 
down into place two other men near by began 
sullenly to remove the wheel, upon which they 
had been engaged, in the opposite direction. 

^^SpoHed it!'' Paget asked. 

The superintendent nodded. 

**It was red Mike's fault. It's not often he 
has bad luck." 

Ever since Paget had come down the stairway 
with Mark Jayne, he had not been sane. He was 
muttering now to his working mate, a man with a 
sad brow and the shadow of the brooding Slav 
upon him, — ^**He is her man, is he? And she got 
after me!" His mate recognized the curse as a 
curse, but did not notice the threat that followed. 
He said nothing. The loss of the wheel meant too 
much to his weekly pay envelope to talk about it. 
If Miss Slade h^d a steady chap it was nothing 
to him, anyway. Another workman, looking after 
her, was faintly glad of it. She had been good 
to his wife once in need. Some of them answered 
her greetings. Some of them were Pollocks too 
new to the works to even guess who she was. It 
was a shifting crowd. When they got near where 
Michael Potowski was actually at work, Paget 
stopped. He did not look up from his hammering. 
His blow was clever rather than merely one of 
brute force. He was tall and built of steel him- 
self, Mark saw, as, all but stripped to the waist, 
he raised his sinewy arm for his blow. His face 
was thin and cruel, but far more keen than most 
of those about him. As he did not heed them, 
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Paget spoke to him pleasantly. He pretended not 
to hear. One wheel had been ruined since she 
came in, he was not going to risk a second. She 
understood his ruse, but passed on without oblig- 
ing his civility. After they had gone on, red Mike 
turned to a weak-faced Polish boy near him. 

**If he wants a girl — see? If I want one 1 

Look, — she can have a man because she is rich,'' 
he said in Polish. In English someone might un- 
derstand and rei)ort him for it. 

The lad leered after Mark Jayne and Paget 
Slade, moving carelessly about with that madden- 
ing ease and leisure, indefinable but enraging. 
PotowsM's eyes rolled shiftily. There was class- 
hatred, ignorance, nationality, lust denied, in the 
glance he sent after them. 

His mate took up his hammer to begin another 
wh^el. Delay meant even less in that diminished 
pay envelope Saturday night, and his woman 
would get after him for it. The luxury of hate 
was an indulgence not for the poor, it seemed. 
But all the Pole in red Mike was gloating over it 
now, the blood of the Sobiesky, perhaps, reverted 
in him. "The rich can stay idle. The rich can 
have a girl,— two girls if they want,'' he mut- 
tered in Polish with a long-drawn curse. And yet 
his wife who had complained of him for keeping 
back his wages, and this girl had taken him by the 
throat. 

The other man struck the hot wheel with a will. 
The scattering sparks flew richly, — ^a swarm of 
delirious fireflies set free. 

Mark Jayne stepped closer to look, and the 
white face of the angry Pole with teeth set, and 
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red lips drawn slightly apart, accosted him Ex- 
cept that the man was no one he had ever seen 
before, he would have thought the fellow Had a 
grudge against him. It was the look of the gen- 
uine vendetta he was familiar with on Italian 
faces. 

At Paget *s suggestion they stood there, watch- 
ing to the end, till the wheel was ready to be set 
walking across the ceiling roof again, like a giant 
fly, to the pits where it also was to set. It swung 
into place and started, — suddenly Mark Jayne 
felt a blow on his chest, — and staggered back. 

**That was a close call,'' said the superintend- 
ent. **Hope I did not hurt you? I had to do it 
to get you out of the wayl'' 

He had come within one of being hit, probably 
fatally, by the iron weapon. Only red Mike had 
stood so that he saw the danger. He had not 
warned, — ^why should he? If this fool wanted to 
be killed, was it any of his job to stop him? 

Paget was so accustomed to seeing hairbreadth 
escapes of this sort, she took a danger dodged as 
a danger past, thinking no more of it. But to her 
guest of the morning it had been rather too real- 
istic to be enjoyable. He accounted for the work- 
man's indifference by sheer stolidity, — still, all 
these men seemed to him a menace. He distinctly 
disapproved of the way her parents allowed her 
to mix in with them and their families. They 
stood on a mound of dirt in safety, to see the 
wheel deposited in its round hole to be set. The 
sneer on the face of Potowski, almost an open 
smile, as he walked away with his mate to an open 
trough of water, at the other end, where lliey 
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plunged their mixing bars in until it was heated 
to their likhig, and then began to wash up. Others 
lit their cigarettes from theirs, and stUl another 
group began cooking sausage for their noonday 
meal, against the implement. 

**A novel suggestion for a quick lunch," the su- 
perintendent suggested, calling his attention to 
the utility of the tool. 

As they went back to the car, having said their 
thanks and good-byes in the office, where every- 
one was too busy for more, — Paget said rather 
wistfully : 

**I suppose it all seems queer and crude to 
yout" 

**It is very interesting,'' he replied, rather hun- 
gry, and tired of keeping it up. 

**You never have seen anything of this sort be- 
fore ! ' ' She knew he had not, but she was unpre- 
pared for his answer : 

**The lilac flame is the superlative of beauty, 
with its cascading stars — ^but there is one process 
where you are wasting effort.'' 

"What do you mean!" She was incredulous. 

** There is one false motion between the freight 
car and the furnace; where the pig-iron is 
weighed, I mean. ' ' 

Her face intensely followed him. **Tell father 
that," she cried quickly. 

"I will if you suppose he does not know it." 

"If he does, he has thought about it and can't 
see how to get round it," she assured him. "Can 
you?" 

"Oh, I am a critic by trade, you know. We do 
not rectify, we only criticize," he reminded her. 
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**A11 the same, tell father. It will please him.*' 
But why it should, or why she should want it to, 
she left him to infer, which he did not do just at 
the time, being hungry. 

And red Mike let his rage canker on all the 
afternoon, emerging when his shift was done, with 
a white, sullen face, portending little of happiness 
to his inner domestic circle. 

** Who's to interfere with his having a girl? 
Nobody I ' ' was the bitter cud he had chewed since 
morning. ** The rich can have a man if they want. 
A poor girl is damned for a little bit of pleasure,'* 
was the other form it took in his turbid thoughts. 

Thwarted lust had been breathed upon by the 
apparition of this fellow and the daughter of the 
Boss with no less fiery result than his own blow 
on the naked, quivering iron. 

And all that same afternoon Paget was walking 
on air. She had become the inspiration of a liter- 
ary man from Boston. It had come about on the 
way home in a few sentences she could almost 
repeat to herself still. ** Business means more, 
out here, than I ever suspected, ' ' Mark had said ; 
**and your men are more interesting the better 
one knows it. It is more than making money they 
are keen on, I see that. They make it and you 
women do what you like with it. You dress mar- 
velously, and play auction, and have no realization 
of your chance as the cultured leisure class, — ^but 
your men are really creative.'' 

To which she cried admiringly: "You are really 
getting broadened I ' ' 

**It is broadening, but saddening — ^like all 
knowledge,'' he said slowly. 
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** There is something I am crazy to ask yon, and 
I am afraid yon won't like it,*' she had exclaimed, 
her heart alternately bold and shy. 

He shivered inside, bnt she did not know it, for 
externally he remained as before, — only waiting 
to hear what she was after next. 

**I want yon to try to get something printed in 
one of the big magazines.'^ 

"Whyr* 

"Why? So people wonld see it and get to know 
yon and yon might get rich and famons.*' 

How was she to know that — get known — ^make 
money — ^were the langnage he did not speak, that 
it sonnded deplorable to him, even all that his 
kind held in abhorrence f Alond he had said noth- 
ing bnt, "So yon want it to be the Slade-Hoist 
versns *I1 Penseroso'f 

"I want yon to write a book here. It wonld be 
awfnlly exciting,'^ she nrged. 

He stared at her. She thonght he was stmck 
by the idea. Eeally, he was feeling it so hopeless, 
Jnst as hopeless as that! Write a book, — ^when 
he always chose his place and time for it to hap- 
pen,— he, Mark Jayne, who in the actnal perform- 
ance tnrned from all well-appointed desks and 
tables to write on his knee on one cramped comer 
of a divan with an nnintermpted view of a livery 
stable, perhaps, or a blank wall. It was so nse- 
less to try to explain. He masked it all by say- 
ing, "Good idea! I will. Strange it had not 
occnrred to me.*' 

"Am I really the inspiration of it?" she cried, 
delighted. 

"All the inspiration it has." 
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**And will you dedicate it to me?'' 
**I know just what you would expect/' he said 
readily — 

•To 
That little woman who, more than all others, etc., etc., etc."* 

"I can't waiti" she told hiuL **Do begin this 
very afternoon, as soon as you have had your 
luncheon.'* 

For perfect misunderstanding there could be 
nothing left to desire. 

Did one capture the spirit of that lilac flame in 
winged words after one of his sister SaUy's elab- 
orated limcheonsf It was blasphemy to hint it. 



CHAPTER XV 

so LOVE IS FOB THE BICHI 

When Sapphira's letter came at last, in re- 
sponse to his own outburst, Mark failed to appre- 
ciate it or respond to its satiric humor. Only a 
short time, previous he had invited, even courted 
such a jibe, and already it had a certain art to 
wound him. He felt Sapphira had, for once, 
somehow failed to get it. What could have hap- 
pened? Why had it all, in a sense, already be- 
come so swiftly his own? Was it that, since it 
was Paget Slade's Middle West, it was also to 
some degree his? Should they two ever, by any 
possibility, saV our Middle West? The worst 
tHng about bekLg where he was, was being a guest. 
A guest has to listen while hosts may talk about 
themselves. A guest must be on the alert to draw 
them out, and, even if they are a bit out of sorts, 
hear over again what one heard yesterday. Mark 
Jayne often felt he must go away to escape cre- 
tonnes, a favorite topic, apparently interminable, 
with his sister's set. Sunday evening was a time 
of his worst boredom, as he was not free to make 
it what he liked. Whether the over-sumptuous 
two o'clock dinner with its undigested aftermath 
was to blame, or the rather uncertain evening 
viands set forth for his benefit, rather than con- 

207 
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vivial cnstom, he could not say, but since child- 
hood it had never loomed so despondently as in 
his sister's home. She neither gave dinners on 
that night nor went to those given by the set that 
did. He was not so sure if Puritanism or serv- 
ants dictated these terms. There seemed to be 
no concerts, and the books that had hitherto saved 
him, shamelessly failed him now. 

"You are getting the unrest we all have,*' Sally 
told him, observing it with satisfaction, 

**I ought to be back at my regular work,'* he 
contradicted. 

**You never write here, why notf she followed 
up. 

**Bees never make honey on the wing. I am 
stowing away material for future Winters/' If 
Sally thought him storing away rather more, she 
kept it to herself. **How are the Slades to-day!" 
she asked, making, as he saw, conversation. They 
felt the need of making it on Sunday night. At 
other times it happened along by itself. 

"I did not see anyone but Mrs. Slade. Miss 
Slade was not in town to-day." 

**If she was any other girl I should be afraid 
you would turn her head," Sally criticized. 

**It is a long head that has no turning," her 
brother replied, nonchalantly, as if it was in no 
way any concern of his. 

**Well, if you are not preoccupied with her, 
why are you not really writing?" 

She took up the notion, caught at it ; would, he 
saw, profess it in the market-place. Yes, he 
must write something at once, — as to what she 
was charmingly vague, granting him aU sorts of 
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loose ends on that point. But he jnust write it 
here, and let it reflect just this atmosphere, just 
this setting. Whether it was to be a treatise 
on social conditions, a poem or a novel, a volume 
of his own fine-etched essays, it did not in the 
least matter. She left all that handsomely to 
him. Why should it matter what the mere form 
it took happened to be! He was a literary man, 
and, of course, should be literary in some way 
under these productive influences with which she 
was fosteringly surrounding him. 

** Just as a hen ought to lay an egg if you had 
fixed a nestf he asked her. 

Which she met, with a finer sense of the dignity 
of his calling than he evinced, by saying, **I never 
dreamed you would make light of anything so 
serious to you, Marf 

Which showed him, did it not, just how seri- 
ously she took him ; and, for that matter, they all 
took him, though they pretended not to see what 
she was now so patently staring at. Yes, they 
all took him for a literary producer. Milton and 
the Paget-Slade Hoist were, so to speak, being 
given their chance to prove superiority. The 
vote was open. It was, as Paget said, **up to 
him.'' To give him data from which he might 
begin, Sally took him about widely: showed him 
not only mechanical wonders and sources of 
wealth, but peoples and customs. He sometimes 
felt quite the aborigine being introduced to 
civilization. After his life of Europe and remoter 
scholarship it was naked America for the first 
time. Sally^s premise was, **You cannot write 
what we want unless you know us. That is why 
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what yon write does not get over. If yon write 
a letter in a foreign language and do not kno^r 
the address, of course, it never gets anywhere 
bnt the dead-letter ofl&cel^* 

He knew it. He had only to look into their faces 
to read it, at the ** movies,'^ in the parks, watch- 
ing the crowds at noon, at night when they break 
for home from factory or office. He had sat in 
the limousine and watched them in the pouring 
rain; envied them the fun they got, the pleasure 
of the warm, cheap resturant, — ^the glance, not 
evil but eager, flashing from clerk to girl, their 
gay ** joshing,'' the workman with his coat over 
his head for an aumbrella, hurrying, hurrying 
always. Life! Life! Life! Always luring, al- 
ways the kingdom of one who will never be the 
same, never read the last chapter. **A painted 
ship upon a painted ocean'' was not for theirs I 

Sara took him to see her pet charities but it 
bespoke her arid horizon solely to him. Her last 
failure had been disappointing; a model depart- 
ment store, financed by a circle of federated 
women, bent on uplift. It was not until their 
progress from the basement had reached the par- 
lor on the sky floor that he reaped any amuse- 
ment to reward his good behavior. 

Sally was talking, with the Matron, of the pic- 
tures to be hung, while he was unaffectedly en- 
joying the familiar portrait of Whistler's mother, 
a good copy, too. It carried him back to the 
exact wall of the Luxembourg, where he had first 
seen it. 

**How did you happen to choose it?" he asked 
the Matron. She flashed a smile at him. 
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"I wanted that for a special reason. It is not 
very high-colored, of course. But, you see, many 
of our salesladies get the feeling that Mother is a 
back number, Mother does not know! And here 
is a great genius, who painted Mother just as she 
was, without dressing her up in the latest, or 
even doing her hair up to date. Just poor old 
Mother! See!'* 

He did see. He saw so much that his inward 
vision was one blur of blasphemy. He scarcely 
heard Sara ask if the popular **Sir Galahad'' 
was to be on the opposite wall, or the Matron's 
reply, ** Well, no ; the Galahad idea is overworked, 
I think. He is a little gone by, I am going to 
put a public building there. We can't have Ma- 
donnas, they are too catholic for all tastes." She 
was interrupted by a girl who came to ask a 
question. When she was free, Mark Jayne said 
civilly : 

**You must have all sorts of social problems to 
deal with." 

"We do," she agreed. **That girl is one I 
have been from A to Z with, but, as I always say 
to myself, how can we blame them? If you stood 
on your feet all day, wouldn't you go and have 
supper with a man who would order it and pay 
for it, instead of going home to a cold room and 
cooking a few scraps yourself!" 

** Provided you got the chance," he put in. 

**They get enough chances. Come down any 
night at closing time. There's a line of men al- 
ways waiting for them. It begins that way, inno- 
cently enough. With a lot of them it's just the 
risk that excites them. They know the ice may 
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not bear far out, but they think they will keep 
near enough the shore I It is the risk that takes 
the place with them of other things rich girls have 
without it/' 

**And ends!" 

**In the hospital, or the lake* sometimes. Usu- 
ally the girls have head enough to take care of 
themselves. That girl you saw was married to a 
man who picked her up after work hours, just 
because she had. no word from the man she was 
waiting for. He turned up the day after. It was 
a hard case. We aU pitied her,'' she said, as if 
that ended it. 

This too-crude exhibition of human passion 
was sickening to him. Sally saw it and took him 
away. Since the revelation of gum and the 
** movies" on his way out he had felt as a bit by 
an old Master of the renaissance in the midst of 
this teeming humanity. He had had enough of it. 
It was not his world, and he was going back. He 
went out later that same day to the Slades. His 
mind was made up, and he felt something of the 
real Mark, with no remorse or regret, in his pur- 
pose to speak of the date he had set for making 
his farewells. 

**Miss Slade was not yet in," the man at the 
door stated. **Mrs. Slade was not yet out from 
town. Mr. Slade had left on the six o'clock for 
Chicago. Would Mr. Jayne come in? Certainly 
someone of the family would soon return." 
Small Victor was sitting happily by himself in 
the great stairway window seat and called eag- 
erly to him, * * Come right in, Mark. I have been 
bad, and tormented Ginn Rickey when he had a 
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bone, and he bit me, and I have got to sit right 
here half an honr and get sorry I did it. And 
then I am going to read to Ginn Rickey out of 
the Bible so he won't do it again, either.'* 

Mark went up to the captive and told him a 
marvellous story, — ^but would not *Hell it again, '^ 
or another. For some reason, inexplicable, he 
could not wait just now. He promised his ador- 
ing Dud to come soon again, but now he had to 
go. 

"Is it business calls you!" the child asked, 
wistfully, — ^familiar with that disappointing 
phrase. 

Mark nodded, as if they two men understood 
that explanation to be final. For some unknown 
reason he would not wait. It bored him to con- 
template it. In his new enthusiasm of the re- 
turning native, to wait for any of them was out 
of the question. He left a message of polite 
regret for having missed them, and walked back 
toward the corner where the tram for town was 
to be met. 

The way Paget Slade and other girls of her own 
sort were allowed to run about alone in their elec- 
trie cars after dusk struck him as impossible, 
especially in a community made up as this of 
Sladeville, though it was reiterated to him that 
she was never allowed to run in town, — only 
here, where, of all places, it seemed to the Critic 
least safe. 

**What possible harm could come to me?'* was 
her line of argument. 

"It is not done," his own. 

"But it is, — ^I dp it," was her position. 
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"Yon will do it once too often," his warning. 

"What risk do I run?" 

He did not wish to pnt troublesome ideas in 
her heady so he pulled himself up short, gener- 
ally, but the faces of the men he had seen at the 
Works were hardly reassuring. Once he ap- 
proached Mr. Slade rather vaguely on the sub- 
ject. 

"I did not suppose she was out after dark 
without a driver," he said easily. "If she is, it 
is because she wants to be. There is always a 
man who can go with her, even if she prefers to 
drive herself . " 

So, with her preference, the matter was, as far 
as her family were concerned, closed. He could 
only hope to reopen it by suggesting evil, insinu- 
ating things of which one could not be sure, dis- 
turbing confidence in all existing conditions and a 
family pride in the loyalty of their community. 

Labor was for Mark Jayne only a term in poli- 
tics, until this experience. If Labor had in its 
heart what he thought to have read on the fac6 
of that ugly Pole they called "red Mike," that 
morning they went over the Works, it seemed to 
him not so much an element to conciliate as to 
avoid,— or paralyze. He was against women or 
girls being allowed to muss in with the home 
affairs of such folk, though he conceded Paget 
to have retained her undimmed radiance under 
the process, he was convinced it could come to 
no good. They had made light of Potowski's sev- 
eral clumsy attempts at retaliation when Paget 
had forced him to support his family. Bombs 
not being at hand, the favorite device of his coun- 
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trymen, he had tried a wad of cotton waste, well 
oiled, and a match, to a pile of boards, but it had 
not amounted to anything, and no notice was 
taken of it. The night watchman had interrupted 
the performance, and after consultation with Mr. 
Slade no penalty had been paid, beyond a stricter 
watch upon the Works and an unremitting ob- 
servance of the Pole himself. Paget would not 
have him dismissed, for Mary's sake. 

She argued that, among them all, they could 
certainly keep him under. Her father liked her 
to oppose the Superintendent and try out her own 
theories while he was alive to enjoy and guide 
her experiments. So "red Mike'* was kept on. 
His next outbreak was a deliberate attempt to 
wreck her car. Her father was as yet in ignor- 
ance of this trick, which almost destroyed her. 
Since then she walked down to the houses where 
there were women or children whose care was 
part of her daily life. 

Potowski had laid in wait for the girl more 
than once, but never really done more than to 
offer her the insult of a passing sneer or low- 
voiced curse. Eace hatred, and the sullen sense 
that the man higher up had his girls while he 
was forced to slave for a dreary woman and yell- 
ing kids, mingled in his veins. It had throbbed 
in his pulses ever since Mark Jayne, well dressed, 
idle in the morning, had stepped daintily through 
those groups of half -naked men at work, thef girPs 
fur coat over his arm, while she went ahead pro- 
tecting him by warnings not only from danger, or 
a spark, or a blow, but a smut on his sleeve of 
his coat. She was idle, rich, free to have him 
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or not, as she chose. The rise in pay that he 
had his own secret use f or, and had been obliged 
to make over to his family, stuck in his throat 
like a sharp knife. He had earned four a day. 
Wasn't that good enough for them! And if the 
extra fifteen a month his wife accused him of 
spending on a girl he was keeping had not been 
his from overwork, overtime, it would not have 
been any of their business, would it? 

Of course Mark Jayne had heard the story. It 
must be confessed that it chiefly struck him as 
queer **keep'' at that price — ^remembering the 
Polish cocottes at Monte Carlo by contrast. Point 
of view again, probably ! 

It was a cold, gray night, shivering and 
shrunken, when snow seemed about to fall from 
leaden skies, that Potowsky stopped in at the 
nearest saloon for a couple of drinks on his way 
home from the Works. Liquor steadied him, 
made a man of him, — as it does sometimes. He 
was one of the cold-blooded men who drank him- 
self cool. The nerve that he lacked ordinarily 
was reenforced by the stimnlant untU he was 
almost daring, almost equal to something more 
than inward cursing. To-night he walked stead- 
ily, always brooding on how hard it was that he 
was robbed regularly every pay night of the little 
pleasure he might get from the wages of his 
slaving days. Even his drink they would grab 
from him if they could. Socialism rampant had 
got hold of him before he ever drifted here out 
of an emigrant colony of the mines in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Drink was for the rich, — ^girls were for the 
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rich, — everything was for the rich! Only hell 
was left for the poor I 

As he got within a few doors of his own tene- 
ment Paget Slade came out, shutting the door 
carefully behind her, as one would not to wake a 
sleeping child within. The man stiffened, slip- 
ping into the shadow of a billboard as she came 
toward him. 

He knew her, coining there to stir up Mary 
against him. Nobody said a word if she wanted 
a man. She was rich. What she wanted she had. 
He cursed her by all his Saints, carefully, for he 
was drunk enough to be perfectly calm.r She came 
directly toward him. It was after six, for the 
whistles had been blowing like a cyclone of sound 
all about them. Mark Jayne, who had been just 
too late for the five-forty tram, was waiting for 
the six-ten to take him back into town. His way 
had led past the Works. They were running night 
and day now, but only the light on the sky told 
one so, for the long black outline of the buildings 
on the highway emitted no light, and the great 
lifeless yard, enclosed by its high cement wall to 
protect the car wheels huddled on the groxmd 
within, left a long, lonely space, beyond which the 
cars for town turned a sharp comer. Only at 
that angle was there any hint of humanity. The 
houses of the operatives lay in the other direc- 
tion. Just beyond was the cemetery, whose 
ghostly confines ran down to the road. It was 
for this reason it had seemed to him an unsuit- 
able place for a girl to go about alone. When 
Ginn Rickey was with her it was safer, but even 
the bull was scant protection. As Paget to-night 
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came tinder the spell of the loneliness she drove 
it off by remembering her broken engagement for 
tea with Mr. Jayne, She was awfully late. It 
was too bad. But Mary was so utterly worn out 
and the baby so restless she could not go any 
sooner than just to be sure that Michael would 
not find her there. 

She did so hope Mr. Jayne would understand. 
She walked a little faster: from behind the bill- 
board Potowski, shadowing her at safe distance. 
She had come just abreast with the big wooden 
storm porch put up roughly in Winter to fend off 
the fury of the driving snow in the lake wind, at 
the entrance to the office of the Works, now silent 
and forsaken. 

She could never be sure afterward what hap- 
pened then. 

She thought it was Mark Jayne ^s face she saw, 
— ^it seemed to be. And he seemed to have seized 
her and hurled her into space. Why should he 
want to harm her? She wondered drowsily, — ^it 
was so queer to lie down in the street, — ^but it was 
too dark to go on, — ^it must be she was in her 

own bed, — dreaming perhaps Part of it 

matched up with her delusion. 

Mark Jayne, chilled by his long wait for the 
town-bound car, had made a shelter of the storm- 
shed, and emerged as his watch told him the car 
was due at the comer, in the nick of time. In 
the general desertion of the hour, just as the Pole 
snatched at his prey to drag her inside, for what 
end perhaps he himself hardly knew in his fury 
for revenge, Mark Jayne, coming between, had 
wrested Paget from him and thrown her to one 
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side. Let it be between men, — ^if only he was 
able to save the brute's harming her I 

They fought like dogs. 

Potowski, seeing himself attacked by a man, 
instead of himself attacking a defenseless girl, 
had a moment of cowardly reversion. If he had 
not that drink inside him he might have cried 
out any sort of excuse, any lie to save discovery 
of his intended crime. But in the shock of the 
changed conditions he was facing he saw his as- 
sailant was the man he had cursed. 

He did not curse now. He went at him like an 
animal infuriated. 

If red Mike could not have his girl, neither 
should this loafing fool! lent violence to his 
attack. 

Unlike most men of his acquaintance Mark had 
never learned to fence, had no practical knowl- 
edge to automatically fall back upon. Nothing 
but rage, blind rage at this cur's evil intention, 
helped him. The Pole was cooler, but also un- 
scientific, clutching for the throat as a dog might 
spring at another. Mark wrenched him off once, 
twice, trying to throw him by a foul tackle of 
football fame. All the time he heard someone 
breathing hoarsely, and vaguely wondered if a 
third had joined them, not realizing that it was 
his own panting that so annoyed him. That gasp- 
ing was distressing; he did wish it would stop. 
Potowski 's teeth were set, his eyes narrow and 
small. He had never been a fighting man, bully- 
ing women was his line. If he had been one of 
the Irishmen, up in the manly art, it would have 
been all over with Mark Jayne at the first blow 
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from one of their powerful fists. They struggled, 
strained, fought without a finish either side, with 
blood flowing from somewhere,— neither cared 
whose. Mark's wrist was broken; he knew that 
from the sharp pain, but, mercifidly, it was the 
left one. Suddenly the Pole sent him reeling. 
As he fell the little pistol he had forgotten, but 
always carried, jammed into him, as he was 
hurled sideways against the wall. He tried to 
get hold of it but his left hand would not obey. 
The broken wrist was helpless, and he could not 
get his right from the grip of the Pole. With an 
agonizing twist he dragged the little weapon out, 
and before any attempt could be made to take it 
from him had fired in the air. One instant only 
the coward hesitated. He certainly would have 
clinched again to follow up his advantage but for 
fear of the shot having startled the watchman 
within. Before Mark took in the fact he had 
fled into the night. 

Not wishing, himself, to be involved in so melo- 
dramatic an affair, his impulse was to hurry to 
get out of the vicinity before he was discovered, 
and to find a dark comer where he could, to some 
extent, repair damages to his face and clothing. 
The pockets of his coat were torn down, his scarf 
was oflF, his whole aspect hardly that of a Puri- 
tan gentleman, or a poet from Boston. His left 
wrist was giving him acute pain and he must 
get to Doctor Meynell at once, — ^then everything 
came back to him, and his terror for Paget put 
his fight behind him temporarily. Where was she T 
What had become of herf He saw no trace of 
her. It would be like her to go for help, if she 
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was able. He walked anxiously up and down the 
street in vain. After searching until he was sure 
he only wasted time he walked along to a grocery 
store a few blocks distant, down the way of the 
car line, and called up the Slade house. 

It had all been so farcical, so like a ** movie,*' 
he half thought to hear the metallic music slow 
down appropriately for a tragic close-up. But 
the maid answered quite commonplacely that Miss 
Slade had come in a few minutes before. She 
would speak to Miss Slade, if he would hold the 
wire a moment. 

A few moments of waiting brought Mrs. Slade 
to the 'phone. He noted her voice as cordial, 
the words were merely ordinary — 

**Yes, Mr. Jayne. Yes, tWs is Mrs. Slade. 
Yes, you will pardon me for answering, will yon 
not? My daughter slipped on the snow and is not 
quite herself at the moment. No, nothing at all 
serious. No£ all hurt. No. She was sorry to 
miss her engagement with you for tea. She lin- 
gered later tiian she realized with one of her sick 
babies.'' 

Then, as he was about to ring off, "Are you 
out of town, or in? Won't you come up for din- 
ner and let us send you in later, in case you are 
still in the neighborhood f He only hoped his 
own voice betrayed as little, as he replied, with 
ready mendacity, "Thanks so much. I am in 
town but I am not dressed for dinner. Just say 
to Miss Slade, please, that I was sorry to miss 
our cup of tea chat, — but quite understand." 

"We shall expect you out again soon," Mrs. 
Slade said conventionally. 



s 
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* * Thank you. Good-night. ' ' He had Just nerve 
enough to hold himself up and say it. Then felt 
too nauseated to do any more, but drop his head 
on his arms and close his eyes for a few instants 
until it passed. He knew his sister's number, and 
was thankful that he did for he could not pos- 
sibly have looked it up, everything went whirl- 
ing by him so fast. He was calling her, when 
Lyndon, the older of the Slade 's English drivers 
came into the place, and directly to the telephone 
booth, opening the door unceremoniously. Me- 
chanically his hand went to his cap, as he spoke — 

"I am waiting outside for you, sir, — ^when you 
are ready,'' he said respectfully, but with more 
human interest in his voice than Mark believed 
him capable of. And, somehow, it was all so 
taken for granted that it was only when he was 
set down at his sister's door that it struck him 
the man's appearance was as opportune as it was 
odd. People don't do such things! rang in his 
head. What would Sapphira Myles say when she 
heard it, — came second. 

Well, if Paget was game and did not tell, neither 
would he. There was his broken wrist to be ac- 
counted for, but a man might always have an 
accident, or get mixed up in one. He anticipated 
no difficulty in explaining away this awkward bit 
of circumstantial evidence. What perplexed him 
most now was how the girl got home. If she 
dreamed what a pretty mess she left behind her 
on his hands? And who sent the god in the car 
at the crucial moment? 

He thanked all his gods, winged and wheeled, 
that there was to be no fuss made over the inci- 
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dent, which was providentially closed so satisfac- 
orily. The most distasteful thing would have 
been to be made a sort of ** movie'* hero. What 
worse than to be hailed as a protector of defense- 
less dames and taken to the collective arms of 
the Slade parents as he who saved for them their 
only girl, — ^the representative sole surviving to 
posterity of the Paget-Slade Hoist ! 

It was disgusting, all of it. But the fight itself 
he liked to remember. Nietzsche was right,— we 
must "live perilously,'' — and perhaps he had 
never quite so entirely lost himself, and lived, as 
in those wild moments of wanting to kill that he- 
thing. Funny that an experience so out of draw- 
ing should let him in so to the secret of human 
nature. And on the intricacy of his own tastes 
he reflected during the hours he did not sleep 
owing to the pain in his wrist. ^ He was gratified 
he had wanted to kill Potowski. It was good to 
know he had it in him. 

But for sake of this discovery the whole inci- 
dent was stupid as it was banal. 

As such he dismissed it forever. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE DOOB BLOWS TO 



Whatbvbb her motive, Paget kept her own 
counsel, and, admiring the spirit of the true sport 
evinced by her treatment of their little adventure 
with Potowski, Mark Jayne did not refer to it, 
following her silent lead until she was ready with 
another suit 

It was as he sat smoking one night down at 
the Club, Mr. Slade having stayed in town to 
attend a meeting and Mark Jayne having craved 
unadulterated male society, that a little of his 
increased respect for all he was learning came 
to the surface between them. 

They had been talking of the war at first, when 
Mark said thoughtfully, **You have taught me 
strange things out here. One of them is that it 
takes imagination equal to any of the highest 
science demands, to create and maintain big 
business.'^ 

** Imagination, training, insight, — all the gifts,'' 
Mr. Slade amended. 

** Everything in the universe seems to come in, 

— ^to really refuse to stay out; ships and men, 

transportation and Unions, supply and demand, 

to push one's concern, to know the market, to 

avoid or elude competition " 

224 
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** Where did you pick it npf Durgan Slade 
asked, Relieving he knew the answer. 

**Miss Slade has taken me on, — ^is giving me a 
sort of nniversity extension conrse,'' he said, 
langhing. "She took me over the Works, you 
know; and my sister is always giving me point- 
ers," 

**It is a new notion for you, I presume." 

**It is tremendously interesting and appallingly 
enlightening." 

**It does involve about everything, before you 
get through with it," the older man continued. 
** Formerly, men with brains went into the pro- 
fessions as a matter of course. Your ancestors 
and mine, for example; — ^now those same men 
go into business as a science, to make and run 
the world. Their program is simply infinite." 

**That is the difference, — ^in my point of view, 
business now has come to seem to me a profes- 
sion — and more," Mark Jayne said warmly. **It 
is creation. It is materializing the ideals of the 
social scientist." 

**You are broad-minded to admit as much." 

Mark smiled engagingly. ** Considering gen- 
eral inefficiency and backward birth handicap? 
Well, frankly, Mr. Slade, I never thought men 
went into business for anything but money,— 
before." 

** Money is incidental. It is pretty necessary, 
you know, to keep the world going, but it is also 
the gauge of a man's insight." 

**With you it seems to be an abstraction of 
money; something money stands for," Mark 
began^ 
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**Yes, it is, incidentally, luxury; the means to 
give those a man loves all, and more — ^than they 
want, before they want if 

**With you it means tremendously more, 
though. It means more nearly what modernism 
defines as power in the hands of the Super-man/' 

**It may even mean a plutocratic socialism, — 
what do you think f And the talk went off on 
a tangent, while one of the two ran a parallel 
train of thought of his own. Mark was calcu- 
lating, within, whether this luxury was getting 
him more than he counted. 

Were they — some of them, any of them — a sort 
of composite them summed up by the Great M. W. 
— bribing him? And was he consenting to their 
bribe! He became more and more accustomed to 
that limousine, with its eternally fresh hot-house 
flowers in their silver holder, waiting to take him 
anywhere. If Sally Morey dropped him from 
hers he was sure to be picked up by theirs, and 
taken out to Sladeville to tea or dkmer. If he 
dined there, always the wine-colored car stood 
waiting as he came out. There was for him no 
hanging on a strap after concert or play, no chill 
lingering on the curbstone with his feet numb in 
evening shoes, or goloshes disgusting him with 
their clumsy inappropriateness to ttie evening of 
a male butterfly, such as he had become, — ^no wad- 
ing about in the nasty " beautiful snow'* of the 
poet's fancy. 

After a little, a surprisingly little it was, too, 
he glanced out with detachment on such as he had 
been, hurrying for cars, staggering under umbrel- 
las against rain and that lake wind, or the soft dis- 
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heartening snow he so abhorred. But he was go- 
ing back to it. He was going soon. That was his 
life. He was a scholar, a man of intellectual pur- 
suits. He had no rich uncle to die and make life 
over, as women remodel, a ball gown. Luxury was 
his pet weakness. The prize life was going to 
throw in with luxury was, it seemed, to be a wom- 
an, — ^in short, Paget Slade. Would she be a luxury 
or the reverse ? He also speculated vaguely as to 
how much the Slade luxury counted with Horace 
Meynell, and whether as such he counted to the 
daughter at all. He felt that her attitude was, 
in that quarter, one of loyalty. And was not 
loyalty forever associated, rightly or wrongly, 
with a lost cause ? One was not loyal to a ruling 
passion, was one ? 

When the Doctor stopped for a hurried cup of 
tea or for Sunday dinner, which Mark never 
accepted from horror of the anomaly, Paget often 
found his silence restive, and compared his power 
with the lesser gift of speech, which Mr. Jayne 
so highly possessed. 

**I could not sit there mummified,'' Jayne burst 
out once, after he had gone. **I could not let 
people in on me the way he does.'' 

**You call him a mummy and he calls you a 
chatterbox," the girl said neutrally. 

**Talk is a mask," he flung at her. **I should 
as much think of coming here in pajamas, or less, 
than to expose myself in silence the way he does I" 

Paget was not annoyed. She might be * * M. W. " 
but she had a scent for jealousy whichever way 
the wind blew. If one man inveighs against an- 
other's social manner, it is not sheer altruism. 
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It is because he, in some degree, thwarts or gets 
in the way, with a different obstruction than man 
nimiber one is accustomed to. 

**He is very good to look at,'' Paget said. **I 
suppose that talks, as well as money.'' 

**It ia because I know he could talk that he 
offends me by his high protection on the article," 
Jayne exclaimed pettishly. 

That she was available he had no doubt He 
read perfectly her attitude toward himself. She 
would not love with a sensuous self-forgetting 
passion, but she would give herself, blind in the 
honor of his asking, he felt assured. She would, 
that is, be his wife, — ^but, oh, high heavens! mar- 
riage! Again he set the door wide ajar and 
resolved to go back to his East. 

He had established early in his visit a ground 
of complete misunderstanding, which simplified 
the situation for him. His half regretful, **0f 
course, I could not get it from your point of view, 
—of course I could not be expected to understand 
it on your terms," beautifully let him out from 
much that might easily have been scathing in 
Paget 's estimate of his obstinacy. 

"You assume you are born so and never can 
hope to change, ' ' she reproached him. 

** And you do not care ! That is the worst of it. 
You like to go right on believing Lake Ontario 
is salt and that we go to Chicago via Missouri." 

If he did it to tease her she could have borne 
it. But he did not try to rectify his mistakes 
because it might as well be so, for all it mattered 
to him. Paget herself scintillated from a starry 
quality quite her own, unforced and unrelated. 
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But would he, Mark, really care for the real thing 
so very mnch, when there was in the background 
Sapphira Myles, who was not afraid to give her- 
self in spirit, until one had misgivings as to how 
much of the real thing there was untouched! He 
was always hearing, indirectly, of some man who 
was up-coxmtry to see her or down South on ac- 
count of her. Must she not have given and taken 
emotionally until no man could mean supremely 
to her, and no experience, however crucial for the 
moment, be all to her? He bitterly wished, at 
times, he could conceive her as conserving her 
energy, — ^but he felt for her only unrest and curi- 
osity. He cursed his fate, then his temperament, 
that this was so. Here was a woman of women, 
bred like himself, of a rare dignity, a delicacy un- 
surpassed, combining all the qualities he gave the 
woman to satisfy his taste, which had been the 
demon, dictator and preserver of his errant fancy 
thus far on his emotional adventures, — ^and yet 
he felt, as primitive man, he had nothing to do 
with her, — ^in* fact, did not count her in. While 
Paget — one did not think about her. One did not 
stop feeling or willing or combating long enough. 
One felt alive and keenly on the defensive. It was 
at this juncture he realized the charms of bigamy 
are soon exploded by any man who attempts 
to please two women at once, — ^let alone him- 
self. 

* * She might exhaust me, — she would never bore 
me ! ' ' he cried out, defending his defenseless pre- 
occupation with the girl, to his New England self. 
He had that vague longing for far-away dierub 
children, — that indefinable angel chorus that 
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bachelors indulge their fancy by, in idle moments 
of hazy comfort, quite remote from the anxious 
reality. He knew for a truth that Paget dreamed 
of them, too ; therefore, she became somehow in- 
cluded with equal vagueness in such intangible 
reveries. 

One night he was called upstairs to say good- 
night to the small tyrant of all their hearts. "I 
want to say my 'prayers* to you, Mark, ' ' Dud an- 
nounced, and climbing up on his knees in the mid- 
dle of his brass bed he had clutched the dazed 
bachelor round his neck with a couple of deter- 
mined blue-pa jama 'd arms and gone through the 
mazes of blessing, even to the relatives in heaven, 
winding up carelessly with, **And, oh God! make 
Mark as good as you can!'' 

Surely, then, the Angel of the Passion knelt by 
Sapphira's bed, in pity. At times he became so 
distrait that it was not to be ignored. He put 
sugar in his tea, which even the butler knew he 
detested, and came to himself with that imper- 
turbable person standing at his elbow to remove 
the unpalatable mess. He went oflf on utterly ran- 
dom conjecture more often than was decent too. 
Could one imagine oneself reading **Fleur de 
MaP' to Paget! Well, rather not! Decidedly 
one would never say to her — 



'Que m'importe que fu sots sage^^ 
Sots belle, sots iristel" 



but he Hankered to try it. The more he thought 
of it the more he shuddered for her utter lack 
of any real sense of Italy, of decadence generally, 
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of the exquisite moment just before the end, the 
last petal of the white rose hopelessly flaring, — 
the moment he knew for supreme loveliness and 
she did not know at all. It angered him, too, that 
he persisted in harking back to Sappljdra Myles. 
More exactly speaking, it exasperated him. He 
had come West for experience, — ^he exulted to call 
it West, — plain West, just the blatant West that 
he had never indulged himself in labeling. 
** Marry come upl'* he ejaculated. He would do 
as he pleased with both, — or neither. It forced 
one, — this attitude in crude positions long dis- 
established in his Eastern orbit. 

And her father, shrewd Durgan Slade, looked 
on as from a box at a first-night performance, and 
now and again, after they had retired for the 
night, surprised his wife by chuckling to himself. 

** Nothing, — only just joking with myself,'* he 
explained when she inquired the reason. 

**Made a bet with myself on a little matter. 
Amused to see if I win, ' ' was another form of his 
aggravating replies. He never shared his joke 
or let out the nature of the bet until one night 
when neither slept, and the whole sky opposite 
their wide windows was red from the mammoth 
blast furnaces running uninterruptedly,— ^a boast 
of his wealth and power, — ^when to her timid — 

**You do not suppose, do you. Father '* fol- 
lowed by a dread of Mark Jayne's notice of their 
girl doing her permanent harm. He waited, let- 
ting her flounder in deeper than she had intended, 
as men, husbands particularly, will, — ^then 
coughed instead of answering; coughed elabor- 
ately—and she got it out, hating to expose her own 
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hopeSy in one dreadful jerk, **What do you think 
of him, nowf 

* * Now f he emphasized. 

Durgan Slade was betting whether she too knew 
what he thought he alone was holding back, — ^the 
real story of red Mike, — of which even Paget her- 
self was in the dark, until he had explained to her, 
still dazed, Lyndon's version. 

**Did you see her face to-night?" Mrs. Slade 
asked. He was rather relieved it was not as he 
suspected, only a surmise that was worrying her. 
He had cautioned Paget and ordered the driver to 
silence. 

"If you won't say what you think of him, what 
do you think of her, thenT' his wife altered her 
question. 

**That she would make a man of him,'* he stated 
unmercifully. **He is not half so useless as he 
seems. He has never had any chance before.^' 

Had there been a listener, it was to be noted 
that the point of view differs beyond the Ohio. 

It was a joyous time in spite of introspection 
and the war in Europe. People were gracious 
and their parties gay. Mark Jayne confessed he 
was most tremendously enjoying it all and would 
not go East for a few weeks longer. What was 
the use of poisoning the fleeting moment or go- 
ing behind it to shout it out as only make-believe 
happiness f 

Then, all of a sudden, he kissed Paget by mis- 
take ; on her hair only. Flagrantly she returned 
it, — ^not merely impassively allowed it, — ^and 
sealed his doom. And in a second breath assured 
him, **I suppose I am the only girl in our set who 
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never let herself be kissed until she was engaged. * ' 

** Engaged**: he, Mark Jayne, engaged. He 
heard the door slam behind him like an irate 
oath. Here was a complete epic on futility. But 
'^Engaged*' 

He kissed her a good deal to get himself over 
that word. She was the loveliest possible thing 
to kiss. It shocked him horridly to have her go 
and get a drink of ice water while he was still 
in the mood for holding her close and studying 
her dove-colored eyes and Botticelli mouth. 

It shocked h^f more that he said nothing about 
rushing off to tell her parents. There was some- 
thing in his manner which forbade her suggest^ 
ing it. The impulse bec&me indecent under his so 
ignoring it. Their good night was said with all 
requisite lingering of hands, — ^he kept it up quite 
to his own amazement,— but he did not again re- 
I)eat his earlier abandon of endearment ; and she 
considered that he had left her too full of the mar- 
vellousness of it all, to think of outsiders, — even 
her parents. She chided herself for being less 
carried away, and wanting to burst out upon them 
with the astounding news. 

The claret-lined car was in waiting at the door 
to take him in town. That, at least, had not made 
a Cinderella change for the worse. He got in. 
When they had gone a short distance he felt the 
inevitable reaction upon hinL He caught up the 
speaking tube. 

**Let me out, please. I want to walk the rest of 
the way," he ordered. 

The driver touched his cap deferentially and 
drew up to the curb. Mark Jayne got out, gave 
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him a bill, and set off in the rain. What devil 
was it that set him thinking of Sapphira Mylesf 

Fmi to walk up to her in the rain again, ruining 
one's best clothes I 

He saw vividly the village street beneath the 
dripping elms. What was the use trying to get 
away from it or herf 

When he reached his own room, a hot Scotch 
and his briar wood pipe, he stood transfixed, — 
remembering it all. 

Why did she say ''engaged'*? asking himself 
over and over. 

He did not want to be. Why did he not want 
to bef Did he not want this charming girl to be 
quite his own? What was he then saving himself 
for? She would be an exquisite partner to lead 
along the shady deeps of intimacy. There would 
be fireworks, too, and Northern lights. 

But ** engaged,*' — ^me ** engaged 'M broke from 
him aloud. Banal, green, unintended, avoided 
word I That word, which circumscribed collecting 
and made him with 'a mouthful of air,' middle- 
aged; ranked him with all the Noah's Ark de- 
scendants, a prospective parent, a continuer of 
species. He, Mark Jayne, ''engaged"; oh, igno- 
minious epithet I 

If she had struck him, called in the fire com- 
pany, it would have seemed more suitable, more 
normally to have been expected, more something 
to have calculated upon, than just the line of 
action, which he could not fancy as a line of 
action at all, but rather an unpremeditated im- 
pulse that she, poor dear, proceded to indulge. 
For, in that interesting moment, when it flashed 
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over him what he had undoubtedly done to her, 
though it signified to him less than it must to her, 
with her accepted standards of the yonng mar- 
ried set in the Middle West, — ^though he rapidly 
prognosticated a number of ways in which she 
plausibly might take it, — ^had, in fact, taken it. 
He had no notion of her actual warm reciproca- 
tion of his incidental endearment. For such he 
named his kiss. 

She had kissed him enthusiastically. In reverie 
it seemed to him that was the word which most 
faultlessly expressed the nature of her salutation. 

It was almost practical. It was as the ratifica- 
tion of a satisfactory business agreement. It was 
as the gilt star with which contracts are sealed. 

He told himself that it lacked amorous mani- 
festation a lover might reasonably expect. It de- 
noted an absence of the sensuous. As a first kiss 
of passion it was indisputably a failure. But could 
Paget, in her undimmed brightness, be counted 
upon for anything of that sort! Frankly, no. 

In her sweet reciprocity her kisses resembled 
those he felt suitable for a Father returning from 
a journey, or to a Mother upon receiving a hand- 
some birthday gift. It was not, however, the 
exact definition of her lack of passionate behavior 
that now stuck in his troubled, accusing con- 
sciousness, but these words with which she had 
so generously, if so destroyingly, endowed him. 

He heard her say them as a man falling off a 
cliff might keep in his ears the last cry of one 
beholding his catastrophe. He felt they were in- 
nocent of the wrong they irrevocably, unrefutably, 
conclusively did. 
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Again he went over the emciany distinct 
dialogue — 

Again he heard her sparkling voice exdaim, yes, 
exdaim, as if a sort of triumph had been hers — 

*'That never happened to me before!'* 

Followed up by his own balanced tones, Bght 
and gay, yet not without irony — 

**EeaIlyt How abstemious of youf 

Then her entire disregard of his implication, 
fier misunderstanding even, i)erhaps, of his inten- 
tion to assure her of his casualness, the casual- 
ness that she might count on in dealing with any 
man of any great world, as she cried, — ^still with 
that horrid hapinness of achievement in her true 
young voice — 

^^There is not a girl in our set who can say as 
much!'' 

He easily believed it, nor in any set. His imag- 
ination presented them in rows, — ^those girls who 
could Bot say it. But it had not been until the 
next breath that the word, the horrid, clinching 
word, the pinching word he hated to remember, 
had come out She brought it out with that man- 
ner of banners invisible, but it was there all the 
same. 

^^I always said I would not let a man kiss me 
until I was engaged.'' 

**Engaged,'' that was the word, "engaged." 
It was the climax of all banalities, of all bour- 
geois limitations, of all hideous misconceptions. 

Their relation had been so amusing he could 
think of nothing jollien And if he might add but 
a hint of passion, it would have gone on and 
lasted out the rest of his stay. She was no artist. 
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Now if Sapphira — ^but he got no further. The 
door had swung to by a chance wind — and Saj)- 
phira's was still ajar. He was engaged. He 
wrote it out large on a slip of paper and pinned 
it up where he could see it and get used to it 

I AM EKQAGED. 

To-morrow he should believe he had only 
dreamed it. He had often wakened from esca- 
pades no less realistic. The trend of his past life 
was gripping him now. The next stage would be 
his present situation, the charm in Paget that had 
briefly unhorsed him, set his discretion limping 
after her gallant procession of men who ran up 
and over and down to see her. 

Ah, yes, he liked it all but the awful being shut 
in with the door blown to. It made it no more 
bearable that he exonerated himself from having 
closed it. It had blown to. He had clearly heard 
it. Not by his own hand but the hand of Fate, — 
the same hand that had saved him from the old 
toll-bridge and might even save him yet. 

The telephone rang shrewdly, as if prying. 
. He resented it. Was the woman going to try 
affectionate good-nights by telephone, like any 
housemaid? He swung about, vexed to be inter- 
rupted. Was she about to gloat over her con- 
quest? 

**Is that Mrs. Morey^s telephone and is Mr, 
Mark Jayne there?*' came sharply. Then, in the 
concise phrasing of Western Union, "We have a 
message for you. 

** *To Mb. Mark jATifTB, etc., etc. 
**Drop in on you to-morrow about noon.' *' 

It was dated St Louis and signed by his choice 
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est man friend, Nathan Ticknor. It wonld have 
been nnmitigated pleasure, except for this that 
had overtaken him during the evening. Other 
people had smallpox, went West, were married, 
bom, died, — ^but not Mark Jayne. "It cannot be, 
— ^it simply cannot be,'* he said aloud. Then he 
saw again how her bright hair shone and her 
head was glorified in its luster. ** Perhaps I may 
get used to it,'* he sighed. ** Things do look bet- 
ter in the morning. She is a nice girl, — ^it is not 
that— but engaged, oh Lordyf' And he snatched 
down the text from his desk. 

No need to advertise it yet a while, anyway. 
Whitey's feet had been on tiie toll-bridge before. 



CHAPTER XVn 



THE SALEM TEST 



DuRGAN Slade stood by the window next morn- 
ing, which was in itself a sign that he did not 
notice where he stood, was not conscious of being 
anywhere in the body so much was he at the mo- 
ment lost in his own reflection. 

The gold fish swam through their fictitious coral 
cave unregarded, and Paget 's canary trilled like a 
prima donna, but he did not mentally focus them 
or the small Dud, who had asked twice, **What 
doin'?'^ 

His wife, loving creature, took it in at a glance, 
as she came upon him. It was morning and he 
had none of Ms matntinal symptoms of hurry, was 
in fact becalmed, to her a bad signal, implying 
doubt, uncertainty, a loss of touch with business. 
The canary almost split in ecstasy but he only 
frowned at the interruption. 

She came into the room and slipped up beside 
him, with a gentle caress. 

** Going to snowf she said. 

' * Shouldn 't wonder. * * 

She stood a few moments, shoulder to shoulder. 
He noticed that her hat and furs took off ten years 
from her real age. 

2J9 
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** Estimating a bid under f she suggested, 
sure that he was not. 

He made no response* 

**I do not think the Consolidated can under- 
bid, '* she next ventured, lying in her throat to 
draw him out. 

*'0h, that is all settled. I thought I told 
you '* He showed surprise that she men- 
tioned it. 

**When you reflect in the morning it is a storm 
signal.'' She laughed, trying to take it lightly. 

**I had a talk with Meynell last night,'* he said, 
as if it somehow joined on. 

She turned an appreciative face — there was 
nothing yet to hint more than wifely devotion. 

**I wish Paget would fire up, she sulks like a 
smokey furnace." He got it out as if it merely 
made him testy. 

**How can she, if she is not in love with him?" 

**If she is not, who is she in love witht" 

**Why should she be in love with anybody t" 

* * Girls always are. ' ' 

**If she is she has kept it to herself." 

**That is bad, too. Wliat bothers me is, what is 
hindering her t" 

Their eyes met. **Go ahead, Leila," he said, 
as if giving an order to one of his men. She did 
not hesitate. **I sometimes think Mr. Jayne is the 
first thing Paget has met that did not surrender. 
I am afraid it is a case of self -distrust, as far as 
it goes." 

**That ought only to make him more worth 
impressing." 

**No, it works out differently. He has made 
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her feel he is out of her reach. That he knows 
so much and has so much experience of the world 
she could not hope to interest him. She gives it 
up. It is not like her.*' 

**What hasn't she hadf her father asked. 
**She has been to Europe and California and 
Palm Beach and the Rockies, hasn't shet And 
to school in New York and camping out in 
Canada!" 

**It is not that kind of experience." 

**What other kind is there for a decent girl to 
havet You don't mean love-affairs t " 

* * Hardly I ' ' They smiled. No one could bewail 
a dearth of ingenuous love-affairs in Paget 's 
young life. Since her school days she had been 
telephoned to until bed hour, and the boys had 
been falling over each other before her ever since. 

**Meynell " he began, but his Leila cut him 

short. * * She is very young yet, ' ' she inserted dis- 
jointedly. 

**You mean you want her to marry someone 
else!" 

Mrs. Slade turned and looked straight into his 
face. **Is there anything more natural than that 
I want her to marry her equal f I am not sordid 
or ambitious in the worldly sense. You have put 
Paget where that does not count. But with her 
education, speaking several languages, good look^ 
ing, with her charm and your f orttme behind her, 
I do think she might marry well, — ^well, a diplo- 
mat, perhaps, or something striking." 

Durgan Slade knew his ground now. ** Listen, 
darling, — ^a diplomat in America is apt to be the 
son who is not smart enough to do anything bet- 
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ter. The foreign diplomat, — ^well, he knows what 
he wants in women and he wants it foreign 
whether or no he is going to marry it. And I 
won't have it foreign, if it is in any danger of 
linking up with my daughter. '* 

She looked sweetly the wife and mother over- 
ruled by her lord, but a shade wistful. L&e 
charity she had hoped all things. It was to come 
down to having it over so early in the game. She 
had visioned herself chaperoning Paget at bril- 
liant assemblies, never mind where, — and finally 
relinquishing her to, — ^never mind whom; some- 
one who saw in Paget and in Paget 's mother 
something the Middle West never could have 
seen. 

** Horace never will represent the unknown 
quantity you dream of for a son-in-law. I am not 
anxious he should,— ruor would Paget, if she was 
deep enough to understand all it involves.'* He 
was glad he had kept Mark's advantage in the 
Potowski row from her. 

**She is not so innocent as you think." It was 
announced coolly. 

He took it between the eyes, so to speak. "As 
to the innocence of Paget " he began. 

"She knows more than I do, now," his wife 
insisted. 

"It is not altogether detrimental," was all he 
allowed himself. 

"You guard her as if " 

"I claim for her perfect innocence, not entire 
ignorance," seeing it was the only way. 

"She is so normal, — ^just like you, Durgan." 

"In this one respect that is a blessing, fortu- 
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nately in all others she is her mother's child/' he 
responded loyally. 

** You like him, then, for herf She was weary 
of fencing it off. 

^^Ido.'' 

"Or is it that yon do not like Mark Jayne?" 

**Has he offered himself or asked us for her? 
I was not aware that he had, that he in any way 
came in. Horace wants her and wants her at 
once.*' 

She flung him a glance which he did not in 
the least get. It was a sly blend of feminine scorn, 
appeal, hope deferred, the utter inadequacy of 
man, triumph and despair. 

**Why do you hand her to Horace Meynell as if 
she was a bomb likely to explode and set the 
Works on fire!" she asked, as if really in the dark. 
It was unjust of Leila. He saw it so. She was a 
dear woman, therefore, to be soothed, having been 
won. 

"He wants her, and you know what men are," 
he began. 

"No, I only know how dear you are," she said, 
snatching the weapon from his hands, unnerving 
his attempt at authority. At bay, she came closer, 
now, an arm round his shoulder. * * She is all we 
have, Durgan — ^why need we be in haste to part 
with her ? You are in a heroic mood, now, but the 
gilt will all be off your gingerbread when she goes 
from our home." 

"Do you mean not to have her marry?" 

She made a petulant gesture, a sort of — ^what 
has that to do with it — ^in dumb show. 

"Well, then, if she is ever going to, here is Hor- 
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ace Meynell. What is there better ! * ' There was 
a pause. **He does not talk/' she objected. 

** There are plenty of them who do.'' 

**But we live among human beings, and have 
communications with them." 

"No one as much as Horace I" 

"I wish he talked." 

"Words are not his instruments. There is no 
one who gets so close to people." 

"But in society, as Mr. Jayne says, he is just a 
Visible Silence." 

"Never an Audible Stupidity." 

"No, — ^but how can she, — ^how can she?" 

"He is a mighty sight better calculated to 

make her happy than " but she cut him off 

with — ^ * That is a man 's besotted theory ! No man 
makes a woman happy. He really has very little 
to do with it " 

"Well, I can trust her to him." 

"Oh, as Trusty-by-the-safe, yes, I suppose yon 
can." 

"Is anything more important?" 

"I never thought of Paget as a safe." 

"It is my prayer for her future." 

"As if you had not secured that!" 

"Not against the foreign moth or native thief." 

"If money does not give a girl the chance to 
marry as she will, not from expediency, what can 
she boast over the chambermaid who marries to 
better herself ? ' ' They were neither of them grow- 
ing less convinced Fortunately, the man rescued 
them, saying, "The car, sir. It was ordered for 
ten-twenty-four, sharp, sir." 

All day long passed without a word from Mark 
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Jayne. Paget dressed for a dinner party in town, 
with a leaden heart. When she met him with his 
friend, of whose existence she had never heatd, 
she felt something the sensations of a diver who 
has been down before, and is somewhat at ease 
with the f anna strangely protruding at the bottom 
of the sea. 

She did not suffocate or forget to breathe, as 
she had during Mark's first onslaughts upon the 
familiar. Finding herself beside the stranger at 
dinner, she began in her usual brisk manner, and 
soon realized it was what was expected of her. 
Once she slipped into an ill-considered — ^^*0f 
course we think Mark is wonderful, only we have 
to read up on the things he has written before we 
can understand him.*' 

And in almost the next sentence Nathan Ticknor 
had been speaking of him with complete formality 
as **Mr. Jayne.'* Of course, as intimate friends 
they did not use the form, he must suppose she 
did, or ought to, if he employed it instead of say- 
ing Mark. It must have been intentional. It con- 
veyed to her at once more than a rebuke, that cer- 
tainly nothing had been said of her during the 
day between them. There had been no confidence. 
He had no reason to suspect that she and Mark 
were anything but casual acquaintances. It 
stunned her by its strangeness. She immediately 
followed the hint he dropped her, saying, **I sup- 
pose Mr. Jayne has told you of the splendid fight 
he put up with one of Father's menf That 
would tell something of their relation, at least. 
She could not deny herself the question. * * No, we 
have been dead to the world, talking poetry. 
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He knows so much more than I,'* he apologized. 
''Do tell me about this fight. It sounds so unlike 
him.'' 

'*0h, I can't. You must ask him," she said, 
again disheartened by what was too clearly re- 
vealed. From the risk Mark ran for her, lis 
friend must have drawn an inevitable conclusion. 
With it unmentioned, it stood to her quick reason- 
ing that nothing at all had been led up to, or 
divulged. He was Mark's dearest friend, unex- 
pected as opportune. They had spent all the day 
together, and, as yet, Mark had not, she saw 
plainly, spoken of the happiness so newly come 
into his life. It was simply unparalleled. After 
the strain of the day upon her own reserves, she 
grew white at what she saw in it. If Mark Jayne 
was not sufficiently proud of her to — ^no, — ^no, it 
was only their queer, reserved way. Their Salem 
ware-house manner. No one knew yet. Mr. Tick- 
nor's coming was so unexpected there had been 
no chance for any of them concerned to get to- 
gether since the great event, or to even get their 
own breath over it. She propped herself with 
every support she could assemble. From the 
courteous indifference of Mr. Ticknor's face she 
read that any connection between his friend and 
herself was undreamed. 

Other men would have been provocative, teased 
Mark on his change of heart toward the Great 
M. W. or gibed at him for delaying his return, — 
related it with flattering glances to herself as the 
evident cause. 

Mr. Ticknor was, on the contrary, the most im- 
personal man she had ever encountered. He 
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talked delightfully, but not of her. He was gay 
and interested, but not in her. There was no in- 
dication he had ever heard her name or cared ever 
to do so after this transitory dinner. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would have merely been 
exceptional to a girl so used to admiration, to- 
night it hurt more than she felt able to bear. 

In vain she attempted to exchange a covert 
glance of clandestine understanding with her 
lover. His manner was perfect, as always, a trifle 
more animated than usual, * * nervous, ' ' she called 
it in her heart with a grateful hope. But he in- 
dulged in no glances on the side. His taste was 
always a study to her. She granted him a stand- 
ard she had yet to learn. Was he, to-night, teach- 
ing her a first lesson in the fine manners of re- 
ticence before outsiders! Would she be forever 
suffering from her sense of having to get it all 
over again from his superior point of view? She 
was suddenly bewildered, lost confidence in her- 
self. No wonder she grew quiet. Though no one 
noticed it, and the conversation went eagerly on 
into the war, leaving her quite outside. 

Paget felt that this Ticknor person was an ex- 
aggeration of Mark himself. He impressed her 
as criticizing Mark, as Mark had implied criti- 
cism of them all. Their brand of men seemed to 
be searching for a missing quality, a verdict of 
**found wanting*' in men and women, as the only 
thing worth looking for. The art of the consum- 
mate misanthrope was the reverse of her bringing 
up to see the bright side. 

If Mark was so indifferent that, after all that 
had happened, he could have his best friend by 
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him and not blnrt out their happiness in the ex- 
citement of it, what did it angur for their fu- 
ture! 

Granted he was waiting to tell her family and 
his own, when did he ever consider them before? 
And allowing for reserve, for his restrained tem- 
perament, allowing for every delay one could 
think of, if he just did not have to tell — tf he 
wasn't simply bursting to tell, — ^well, if he was 
not, well — that was all there was to it He was 
not. 

She was hurt to the quick. It was an instinctive 
grievance and no definite act could have hurt her 
half so sorely. If they had quarreled, if he had 
offended her absolutely, or if — or if — ^but just 
this not feeling he must speak to the first one of 
his own intimates he had seen since they were en- 
gaged, went deeper than manners or locality or 
breeding. It lay at the heart of life, was some- 
thing no girl could contend with, a veiled enemy 
whose armor covered his form and whose visor 
was down. Of course, she was silly to make so 
much of it. But why did he not speak out? It 
terrified her. She could face an explosion of the 
boilers, or a strike, but the hint that her engage- 
ment, her holy adventure in love should not be 
all and more than her nature demanded, turned 
her a coward. In the outward valor Paget would 
easily down her New England rival, but it was 
Sapphira Myles who knew and calculated Mark's 
unreliable qualities to a nicety. Being sophisti- 
cated, disillusioned, enough in love with him to 
realize her ideal of him need have little to do with 
what he really was, she would give him rope, — 
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all the rope in the world, and keep her nerve 
steady under any proof. Paget, who never shrank 
from the sight of blood, who could face a burglar, 
had no skill at the intimate emergency of the inner 
life. It was Sapphira Myles who met the moral 
crisis without deflection, Sapphira would now be 
saying, — ^We are not happy — ^have we ever been? 
Her familiarity with alternatives gave her an un- 
fair advantage over this girl who saw but one 
future, was a partisan of the heart 's birthright of 
happiness. 

Ticknor recalled her saying, **Yes, it is far 
wiser to be happy than helpful. If there were no 
reformers there would be no reforms needed. It 
is the reformers who put people up to all sorts of 
evil tricks. We shall have abuses just so long as 
we have to keep the unemployed reformers busy.'* 
To which she replied with a close copy of Mark 
Jayne 's best manner : ^ 

**0f course I could not be expected to get it 
from your point of view.*' 

**Mr. Jayne repeated such an amusing mot of 
yours. He tells me you say New Englanders are 
like a Club — ^they are glad they are in and you 
are ouf 

**It is true, is it not?'* 

**I would like to put yon up," he said admir- 
ingly, bringing back her color. 

*^I am not eligible ; for one thing I have not got 
the New England conscience.'* 

* • Neither have I. Let me tell you a secret, there 
is not any such thing, any more than there is a 
Dutch one or a Southern or a Middle West 
one '* 
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She winced slightly. "What do you call it, 
then?'' 

"Its refined moral atmosphere has produced 
one that is merely essential self-conscionsness. 
We really presuppose ourselves important." 

"Well, are you notf 

^*That would be going lengths to admit '* 

"Going some!" he laughed. She did not care 
what he thought of her. 

"We have the past,*' he admitted. 

"Then it is only fair to give us the future. '* 

"That just brings us out, — a man with a past 
and a woman with a future I That is accepted 
everjnvhere. " He gave her a look which made 
her glad she was after all only diving, sure of a 
rope round her waist, and not at the mercy of the 
deep sea indefinitely. He was an adventure. She 
took a long breath and renewed the subject. "We 
do not believe in a different moral standard, — ^I 
mean I should not want to have anything to do 
with a man with a past,*^ she sincerely told him. 

"Even in effete New England the two have not 
always hit it off,'* he confessed. 

"Are there many marrying men about out 
heref he pursued, as if scientifically occupied in 
research. 

"All the men there are,*' she grandly an- 
nounced. 

"That is interesting. Men were fined four hun- 
dred B. C. for not marrying, you know. Even the 
Augustan Age had for its chief worry the dimin- 
ishing of the high rate of bachelors. The Em- 
peror was obliged to check the disinclination, even 
then.*' He saw he was teasing her, and thougU 
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it was diverting, brought himself up as taking a 
mean advantage. They talked on of merely local 
things, but never a word of Mark. 

To her timid yet self-assured, "I suppose you 
and Mr. Jayne are very old friends!'* he had par- 
ried, **In a way, — ^yes.'* And to her suppressed, 
**He is considered very brilliant in the literary 
set in Boston, isn't he?'' Nathan Ticknor had 
eaten stolidly on, only throwing out to her, across 
his knife and fork, which he had at the moment 
crossed — ^as the priest in a Spanish Cloister, — 
''Salve TiUr'—''mt half bad." 

What was it about these men that drove her 
screamingly impatient inside, yet would not let 
her get awayf Mr. Ticknor was not handsome, 
not a bit the color or style she admired, yet he 
somehow counted tremendously and she knew it. 
Mark himself was not of any style she had reck- 
oned with previous to his coming, but he un- 
nerved her so, what need was there for his looking 
any particular way, as far as her unbalanced 
appraisal of him went f One did not stop to prefer 
Niagara Falls red or the Eockies bright blue. One 
took them as they were, marvelling. Mark 
Jayne simply was. That was all there was to that. 
Paget had found out what Sapphira had all along 
known. She had a naisgiving that if he had been 
any other sort of man, he would, had he remained 
intrinsically himself, have equally upset her, dis- 
tracted her, made her, as tonight, not quite at 
home with her familiar landmarks. Again she 
gave her attenton to this Nathan Ticknor, decid- 
ing that their reserve was like a Salem warehouse 
on Sunday — ^you imagined all sorts of East India 
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treasures, — canned ginger, old china, — ^bnt Mon- 
day never came in New England. You never could 
get in and find out if it was there or was not. 

She spoke of this now and the reply had been 
of the very Salem variety she was trying to for- 
mulate. 

**That is so much better than being wide open, 
with the doors fastened back for everyone to en- 
ter. It stimulates one's imagination. It keeps 
the outsider busy wondering. It is the mystic 
quality in the Puritans, in Edwards, in Haw- 
thorne, in Emerson supremely, that makes us 
what we are,— different from the rest.*' 

How little Nathan Ticknor had equally got her 
she was to remember after his parting words, — 
**It has been a pleasure to meet a really happy 
woman. Any old hag can be useful, but happiness 
is a work of art, a gem for the rarest human col- 
lection.'' 

**Amen," Mark had added, tersely, shaking 
hands for good-night without meeting her implor- 
ing eyes. 



CHAPTER XVin 



MABBIGAL TBISTB 



TicKNOB had been homesick in tKe real West 
and was glad to be on his way back to what he 
called God's own New England. 

"When I get my watch set to Eastern time, I 
will telegraph you,'' he promised, surprised at 
Mark's lack of response. 

Mark would not ask how he had got on with 
Miss Slade. It seemed that Ticknor had forgot- 
ten. They chatted on their own subjects content- 
edly, with the manner of men through with their 
duty and now ready for **on with the dance!'* 

They naturally eliminated so much ; their kind 
of minds cut so close and keen they were sur- 
gical in their brevity. To-night great matters 
were laid by. Suddenly Nathan Ticknor 's face^ 
lacked interest. He sat up and puffed the air 
hard. Displeasure, even dread, spread over his 
face. 

"Now it is coming," Mark felt, and braced 
himself. 

His friend sucked vigorously. Mark waited. 
Their eyes met. Of course it was an ordeal, and 
one both must wish afterward to have met casu- 
ally. 

Suddenly Ticknor broke the silence. * * You have 
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not got such a thing as a broom splinter about, 
have youf he begged. 

"Haven't 11*' 

His guest sighed contentedly. "These infernal 
gas logs leave out the amenities so,'* he ai>olo- 
gized, as Mark gave him his choice of a whole 
broom. It reunited them unspeakably, this real 
need that had threatened the joy of the night and 
was averted. 

"Of course it is only a clothes brush," Mark 
deprecated, as Ticknor poked it up his pipe stem. 
But the draft was restored and he blew it in and 
out joyously, before filling it up again. "Who 
was the hostess before she was nwirriedt'* he 
asked, ready for reminiscence. 

* * God knows, ' ' said Jayne. * * I took her out but 
I never saw her before.'' 

"It made me wonder if Thais came to the Mid- 
dle West" — Ticknor began — "or if Thais ran up 
against one of Henry James' men— -and didn't 
she just, to-night f" 

"Oh, I am not half the type. What did you 
make of your own partner?" 

"She looked like Egyptian Deities in that gown 
and the gold fillet round her head " 

"All lost on Eomeo." 

"Meaning myself! Funny mix-up if Hamlet 
met Sapphira Myles and Ananias sidestepped 
with Becky Sharp. The whole science of life is 
mixing your heroes and heoines up in a blend like 
tobacco." 

"There is nothing Here or anywhere but the 
point of view," said Mark, true to his ancient 
proposition. "You have not forgotten that ac- 
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tress in England that Summer, who married the 
boy before she died, to make an honest man of 
him?*' 

**And the Baron,*' Mark silently added. 

"From some angles even marriages, yon see, is 
not, after all, the bugbear we make of it, I am 
led to believe/' 

"Mnrmmmm, — come on in; the water is fine, — 
with a shark in the background !'* Mark jibed at 
him. Across his memory flashed the fatal / am 
engaged. 

Ticknor smoked happily; then, as if speaking 
out of his own reflections, said: "How would you 
define what we are really after? Is the satisfac- 
tion of desire comparable with the delight of 
duty? Is any other form of delight really covet- 
able?'' 

"One, Donne, in the seventeenth century, 
has it — 



«< 



Nor do I know myself what 'tis I want' 



"Desire is keener, briefer *' Ticknor began. 

"Therefore more covetable,'* Mark concluded. 

"But, just for balancing up, which? What is 
worth while, what are we out after? What gives 
the leisure class their privilege to revel and fill 
graveyards?'' 

"Meaning — ^is civilization worth having in our 
day?'' 

Mark was not absorbed in the topic. He was 
merely the host entertaining it as such. That did 
not matter to Ticknor, who went on, carefree — 

"I mean if one only goes from stage to stage. 
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What is the use of all their money, anyway, if one 
is only a repetition of the same old stages, lead- 
ing to nothing marvellously undreamed off'* 

** Leaving out the rewards of culture, the supe- 
rior pleasures of the intellect, the joy of being 
one of the Few, you meanf 

**Now you remind me of Sapphira Myles. That 
80 well describes what she has got out of if 

"As touching caste, a New England Brahmin, 
though calling herself a gutter democrat!" 

**What do you hear from her, by the way?'* 

"She does not hear from me.*' 

It was Ticknor's turn to quote — 

''Fair Lesbia when I am not by 

Abuses me most sadly, 
Whereat I smile— by this I know 

The Lady loves me madly. 
How do I know? Ah, well, perchance 

It's Lover's intuition — 
Don't I berate her just as hard 

And love her to perdition ?'' 

He repeated it rather to himself than Mark 
Jayne, who busied himself opening a refractory 
bottle at the moment. 

Ticknor got up, ** After all, there is only one 
Sapphira,'* he remarked, to whomever it might 
concern; then, **They say Bryce has been up there 
pretty often. She won't marry him." He shook 
his head. 

**They would hit it off better than most," Mark 
contradicted. 

** Queer why she holds off so. She is past 
thirty. The party will be over and everybody 
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gone home with somebody else, if she waits too 
long for a partner.'' 
** Incidentally she has had one partner," 
Tieknor remained impersuaded by this view. 
** After all there is only one Sapphira,'' he re- 
peated. ** There will be some man too wise to go 
home nntil she is ready to let him go along/' 
Mark sing-songed provokingly— 

" 'Jaffa ended, Cos begun 
Thee, Aristeus. Thou wert one 
Fit to trample out the Sun. 
Who shall think thine ardors are 
But a cinder in a jar?' 

Let's have some Scotch," was his next sngges- 
tion. Discnssion of Sapphira was flecking on the 
raw, to-night. 

**I met a priest once, who knew her abroad," 
Tieknor remarked idly, finding his own voice 
more diverting than Mark's silence. 

** And what had he to offer to the Sapphirianna 
of yonr compilation?" He wished they might 
talk of any other subject. 

**He extolled her conversational power " 

"Tried to pervert her, of course," Mark 
emitted over his pipe. 

"No, he said a rather good thing about 
her " 

They smoked on. "/ am engaged^' seemed to 
Mark so blazed upon his forehead that it was a 
marvel his friend did not read it and cry out. 

"I am always a willing party to a mot /^ he 
sparsely suggested. 

"He said he once asked her in regard to her 
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Confessor, and she told him she was not in prac- 
tice a Catholic '' 

*q should think not !^' 

**Then, he added '* — Ticknor smiled over it — 
** *I believe if she had a Confessor she woxdd, 
failing brilliant sins, make them up, the more to 
interest him; I am convinced she would/ '* 

**Did he tell you her way of taking itf That 
was, after all, what he cared for. 

**His Eeverence said she admitted it, without 
protestation. She said she felt also sure; she 
should so hate to bore the poor dear with a trite 
recital of worthless offenses and negligences.'' 

**BravaI'' cried Mark, taking out his pipe in 
deference to her bravado. And again he reverted 
mentally to his family skeleton, — Paget would 
never have taken an aspersion of her crystal hon- 
esty that way. Ticknor jeered at him openly now. 

**You two hit it off because you have chased 
your emotions up a mental spiral till you are as 
intricate as a pair of perfected pearl oysters. As 
for me, I think I shall marry this lovely girl with 
the gold filled 

**Yes, that is just your style.'' Mark was glad 
he got it out. It choked him. 

**Our style is more that of the bam swallow," 
Ticknor expatiated. **We shall do our whirling 
round our own snug chimney and in the open 
blue." 

** You are a barn swallow in the same sense tHat 
I am a Broncho tamer." 

* * I am human ; so are you, Mark. Tastes differ 
but the race goes on. Your notion is the ex- 
clusive, the patrician, the discard and selective 
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remainder; — ^mine, to-night, is to welter in hn- 
manity, to enjoy and suffer and grow np with 
the mob/* 

**Have another Scotch, do! This is go sudden, 
so Middle Western,** Mark put in. 

His friend accepted, continuing to elaborate — 

*^You go on being an old Bokhara peach-bloom 
rug and we will be Philadelphia machine-made 
copies ** 

'^What elset** 

**Not much, except that we shall probably have 
twins. It won't hurt us. It would drive you to 
suicide.** 

Mark threw up his hands. **In mercy 1** he 
begged. For he saw so much more than Ticknor 
did in all the horrid program thus unfolding like 
a nightmare. 

**Yes, and we shall have red-ramblers all over 
our porches ** 

**The people *s rose!** 

Nathan Ticknor frowned. **You only like pur- 
ple roses. There are none, but the Gardener of 
Heaven will make one for you. We shall be no 
better than our neighbors. I shall teach her lovely 
simplicity. She will adapt to the part ** 

**And where do I come int** Mark asked, **for 
I have rather been in the picture myself, of late.** 

"You? Oh, you go back to the purple rose, the 
unique purple rose, that Nature made for you, 
because Nature is also a woman, and she saw 
you had to have it because you wanted it. Oscar 
Wilde says she always plays up in exceptional 
cases. You are not made to marry any more than 
she is. You are exhibition pieces, — ^you are 
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enamely you are cameo, yon are Persian faience, 
yon are the lost art of rose glaze, yon are a poet, 
— ^yon see it as it is not, and never will be, and can 
teach men so/' 

In Mark Jayne's consciousness one long 
crooked pin stuck and pricked. It was that three 
words, / am engaged. His face went so sad that 
Ticknor, thinking he understood, changed his tack, 
and, strolling up and down a bit, poked the fire 
and laid a hand on his friend's shoulder, in pass- 
ing. 

**You are so sophisticated, yet so green to your 
own case,'' he said gently, **that is just the way 
we all feel when we are hot after the eluding 
woman. You call it by another name, but it is the 
same old flower of the deadly nightshade. Don't 
forget: 

"Pheio neither drenched me nor touched me ; 
But being 111 of a fever I remembered his name and died I" 

"If he knew, — ^if he only knew!" Mark's inner 
voice was whispering. 

** Better give up what is not good for your 
writing. Sonny, as I have." 

"You deny you are a creature of secondary 
emotions and purple pulses, then!" 

"Just because I once was I shall marry a nat- 
ural creature who is not, and rest ; as I watch you 
and your purple rose." 

"You think you will find it restful to inarry a 
girl like that?" And his heart added, "I am 
engaged to one of them." 

"I rather believe so," Ticknor assented. 

"It sounds more like an epitaph for a tomb- 
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stone in the old burying ground at home than the 
curtain-lifter to brilliant career, I must say. 
Here lies the immortal remains of one Nathan 
Ticknor, — ^At Rest, — ^not even, In pacem, he went 
the pace.'' 

** Yours, you old cynic, will be that of your 
predecessor — 

" 1 Dyonysius of Tarsus lie here, sixty years old, having 
never married; and I wish my father had not'" 

A long pause halted them, then, "If I admit here 
lies, one Ticknor, — ^will you admit it lets a man 
out, if his wife never touches upon whole reaches 
of his nature, never guesses they are there!'' 

"No." Mark's negative was positive. "It 
sounds like having a bat flying round in your life 
in the daylight, sure to hit something priceless 
and destroy it. Rest is for when one is exhausted, 
never before I" hotly. 

"You better marry one who sees in the 

"If I do at all, I shall." 

"You win miss something if you do—" ten- 
tatively. 

"I expect to, either way, — ^if I do or if I don't" 
— with the smile of well-preserved bachelorhood. 
Mark's match was struck with warning intensity. 
"If ever I want to marry a woman, it will be one 
who won't have anything to do with me," he said. 
"If I am good enough for her, she never will be 
good enough for me." 

"I see." 

"No, you do not. You are more befogged than 
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ever. Yon see it all in terms of home, a woman» 
a cradle, all that elemental Christmas legend 
stnff; my girl, and my kid effect of the movie 
screen at the last act. Yon see it higher np than 
the men at the Works ; yonrs has expensive fnr- 
nitnre and a car. Yonrs lives East and has serv- 
ants, bnt it is the same old thing. It will satisfy 
yon, perhaps, and a girl like this one yon met 
to-night. There is also a different kind of crea- 
ture like me, who has all that, bnt onr difficulty is 
that we want so much more that we do not take 
anything. We will not mn the risk because our 
dream is so perilous, so thrilling, so impossible, 
that we know no two people can pile up all they 
have accumulated as an idea of love from de 
Musset, and Beaudelaire, Balzac, Zuderman, 
D'Annuncio, Ibsen, Schnitzler, Shakespeare, the 
poets of sob and sneer, the pearl fishers of deej)- 
sea emotion, the froth of the salons of Paris, the 
mocking, defiant, deadly, luring human residuum 
that two beings can bring together, but hardly 
ever have or will!'* 

He had forgotten his friend. He did not care 
to go on. He was sick for his own past to-night. 
Ticknor saw it and made his leave-taking short. 
He was at an hotel, and leaving in the early 
morning on a convenient sleeper. Hat in hand, 
he stood a moment after having said good-bye. 

"I am going to see Sapphira once more, and 
then I am going to France to do any old thing I 
can to help,'* he said, without softening it. **To 
me there is only one Sapphira, too. But also to 
her Mark is, after all, Mark. ' ' They shook hands 
again and he was gone. 
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Feeling dazed for a moment^ Mark sat down 
in the nearest chair. He was still there when the 
first morning light crept timidly in. 

He was sick, blind in his memory of just Bow 
dense the black shade used to be in the noonday 
snn nnder the dense old pines of the Myles place. 
Again he saw the gardens reach in color toward 
him. He was sharing what he had remembered 
all over the world, what they two held to their 
hearts in silence. Through his fancy the hnm- 
ming birds darted to swim in azure above the 
crimson bahn. In the sultry glare he saw the 
thirsting birds drop to the limpid fountain, to 
bathe their pretty plumage. There was no figure 
on that fountain. It was a mere thread of 
crystal spray that breathed against the bosom of 
the Summer air, leaning lightly to the caress of 
a wafted breeze, speaking to itself in that soft 
foreign accent of listless pleasure, hinting of 
secret understandings with other gardens, other 
romance. He compared relentlessly that old for- 
saken, overgrown garden there and the imitation 
of ruins, where the Summer house was was a 
Trianon replica, and the fountain after "one of 
the Lewises,'' Paget told him, out at the Slade 
estate. Their parterres were better kept than in 
many a palace garden he had seen. If the flowers 
did not bloom to order the gardener uprooted 
them and replaced them from the forcing houses. 
None but the punctual might survive. Yet as 
flowers they failed him, and cthey were too briskly 
complete to serve as the playground for a faun 
whose afternoon hung listless on him till his 
nymplis appeared. Of course, the old Myles gar- 
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den failed the background of love and death like 
those mossy, violet-strewn gar^lens of Borne, or 
the dripping, fountain-hannted terraces of Ve- 
rona, or cypress-swaying orange-flowered Cer- 
tosa, or mere gardens of many an nnstoried villa; 
still the very silence and age did somehow pro- 
duce the mood of pensive meditation, even in 
solemn New England, and he had felt there not 
only a sympathy with the esthetic in the abstract, 
bnt a lovely enjoyment of shade and glaring color 
for their own sake. Bobbed of all further relation 
they were good, he asserted. And one grass- 
grown walk that led away under great trees, jmst 
gorgeous hollyhocks in erect lines, drawn up like 
a homeguard, led to discreet rustic benches ranged 
at decorous angles to command vistas of the river, 
other walks, patches of bloom seen through groups 
of hemlock or fir, which framed them in to adr 
vantage. At the very end was a tiny grove of 
pines, tall as masts on a ship of her Salem uncles. 
These rocked slightly on the most windless day, 
hugging their hopes to their rugged sides, and 
not afraid to look the stars in the face when day 
was done. Their ocean was the sky, Mark 
thought ; their port somewhere higher up, — ^higher 
than ever they had got yet. 

Here, his memory took him to-night. Here, he 
had thrown himself down in his young desolation 
when Sapphira was engaged to Billy Dangler. 
Here he had strolled with her often, finding the 
little enclosure the end of the labyrinth of him- 
self, when he first suddenly, astonishingly knew 
she had to be his, and he belonged to her. Here 
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lie had gone mad and kissed her, cursing her and 
Dangler and himself indiscriminately. 

Here, after Europe and years had done much 
for them both, they had come together chatting, — 
and he had laid his young aberration to the magic 
of the spot, so secluded, so intimate, it had pat- 
ently bewitched him. It was a charmed circle 
they dimly agreed, into which no woman might 
step with a man unless sex was to be counted in, 
the inevitable compromise faced. It was here 
that he had intended to tell her all the truth, some 
time. When all this wandering and blundering 
was over, — ^tell her that, avoid it long as she 
could, and be as miserable as they might, they 
really did by birth, taste, desire, temperament, 
aspiration, already belong to each other. 

Oh, no doubt, someone was up there with her 
now. That was the assuring and at the same 
time the unnerving consciousness, — ^that if he was 
not with her someone else was. She was a woman 
who, on a desert island, would have been accosted 
— ^a woman who in any New England wilderness 
would be seen and coveted as a means to idle 
away an empty hour by some wandering male. 
** There will always be somebody to play with 
you/^ a boy had once told her when she lamented 
the fact that she too must one day grow old and 
cold and be less loved and sought and quoted and 
courted. 

/ am engaged stalked into it at last. Six o 'clock, 
Eastern time, — ^he noted, and went to bed 



CHAPTER 



A HUBBY GALL 

Att. morning Paget and her Heart had dia- 
logued unsatisfactorily. Mark had saved her life 
and she had, at her father's suggestion, refrained 
from making anything of it at all. No compnl- 
(sory gratitude was to figure in their relation or 
constrain his freedom to act as he chose. She 
.had spoken out to Nathan Ticknor to prove to 
herself that she was not maligning Mark in her 
,own heart, and much comfort it had been to her. 
He was inexplicable, but surely he would eome 
as soon as his friend set him free. Still, she was 
victimized by her failure to get a copy of the rules 
by which this new game was played. 

Her self-respect suffered increasingly with each 
^passing hour. 

Luncheon was served for her alone, her Mother 
in town, and she was just seating herself when 
Doctor MeynelPs car slid into the porte coch&e. 
His ring cut the still house like a knife. 

He came in, looking, in his great furs, like a 

design for Winter done by a Rembrandt; color 

high, eyes shining, a rather resplendent figure of 

health and conscious power. He glanced toward 

the dining-room. 

266 
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"All alone!" he said. 

**Yes, Mother went into town with Father. She 
had a play on,'' Paget replied, coming into the 
hall to meet him. 

** Sorry — ^I was going to propose myself for 
luncheon.'' He waited for her to follow it up. 

* * Of course ; how jolly I Lay a place for Doctor 
Meynell," to the man, whose instant acquiescence 
showed how welcome this familiar guest was. 

They sat down at once, he at one side, next her. 

**Busy morning?" she asked, noticing a little 
hang-over of excitement about him that only fol- 
lowed a critical operation successfully con- 
cluded. 

* * I should say so ! " he ejaculated. * * Excuse me 
for beginning. I had no breakfast." 

**No breakfast at this hour?" 

"And not exactly any dinner last night/' he 
laughed, enjoying her concern. 

"What have you been up to?" 

"It is not L It is everybody. Break them- 
selves and get careless at meal hours just when 
I don't want them to." She noticed the faint 
lingering sweet of the deadly ether about him. 
She liked it. It was part of her great friendship 
for him. 

**Have some claret or a glass of port; do, 
Horace " 

"Never drink in the day time." She knew it, 
of course. 

"But you ought to have something to pick you 
up after a night out and a morning too " 

"I am having it. That is why I came." His 
compliment was so truthful she was confused, 
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and covered her surprise by a stupid suggestii 

"Not even a glass of beerf 

His reply was to stretch out his arm, straight 
and unwavering as an iron bar. She understood. 
It was not for Horace Mejoiell to squander the 
firmness of that arm or his steadiness of hand 
for a mere moment's relaxation. 

**I told Mother you read your medical paper 
to me, * ' Paget said, noting each successive change 
as she watched his face while his Ixmcheon ax>- 
I)eased the mere animal hunger. 

**What did she sayf '' 

**She thought it was scandalous." 

"Why?'' 

"She said there were some things she had 
meant to tell me some time, herself, — ^when I was 
older. She meant when I had grown up, I sup- 
I)ose, and I said, *You need not bother, darling. 
I know more than you ever need to, and Horace 
will see to it that I am not in the dark.' '^ 

"It is science,'' he stated, eating happily. 

"Of course. But you have not told me yet 
how it went when you read it, — ^what they said, 
and all that," she urged. 

"It went all right, — stirred them up," he com- 
mented. He had previously apologized for tell- 
ing her the honor latest his own, chosen to lead 
off in the discussion of a certain blind symptom, 
before hundreds of surgeons, most of them much 
older than he. 

Bit by bit she drew it out of him now, detail of 
the arguments ensuing, how one and another of 
the great and famous had disagreed, how he had 
stood his ground, and, at last, how he had been able 
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to state without boasting that out of a stated num- 
ber of such cases he had lost but two, — a record 
not surpassed even by the great Mayo brothers, 
with their international reputation and unlimited 
opportunity for observation. He had on one count 
distanced all rivals in sight. Paget was glowing 
with pride for him. He forgot his horror of speak- 
ing of himself, enlarging upon the subject that 
was his constant preoccupation. He talked to 
Paget as he never talked to anyone else. She had 
felt, before, he needed just her to comprehend the 
isolation of his chosen life, and just her yoimg 
enthusiasm and awed admiration. He had lit a 
cigarette and turned to look at her with the eyes 
of man in which the Doctor had faded away, as 
the faint smoke draped itself about her after the 
manner of painted haze in sacred pictures. His 
face wore the rare semblance of repose. He had 
begun to rest. Also he had begun to realize that 
it was the first time he had ever taken any sort of 
a meal with Paget Slade alone. 

It led to conjecture, which sent the blood up to 
his temples. 

She saw it come and go, under the thick light 
hair parted so evenly over his handsome brows, 
full and white in spite of exposure to all weathers. 
And the eyes keen and truthful that did not 
swerve from hers, any more than if she had been 
seeking his answer to a life and death symptom. 
His mouth was his characterizing feature, 
haughty, arrogant, guarding the truth of him, 
never wasting, never leaking, fit gate for hoarded 
treasure of himself. Only those fatally ill knew 
how sweet it could be. Not even Paget Slade 
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saw it as some tormented sufferer had seen it, 
some deformed child he was so painfully trying 
to straighten, some ashen workman strangely 
clean and shrunken, over whom he bent with his 
stiff, assuring presence lit by that sudden sweet 
smile. In the little minute they sat so, looking 
without embarrassment each at each, admiring, 
glad to be together there — ^the telephone rang. 

Before the man could get to it the Doctor was 
there from sheer habit, without apology. Paget 
heard his quick reassurance. 

"Yes. This is the Doctor. Where? Yes. Yes. 
Yes.'' 
She waited imtil he turned. 
*^Got to go,'* he said. His eyes only showed 
what the disappointment meant. **Got to be 
there in forty nmiutes. It is out in the country — 
desperate. ' ' 

She followed him into the hall. As he got his 
coat on he hesitated. What if he lost this chance 
Durgan Slade offered and his profession snatched 
backf 
**Want to come part way?*' he asked. 
**Yes.'' 

"It is out beyond the TVt)tks, twenty miles.'' 
She glanced down at her gown. 

"Don't stop to change anything. Get a fur 
coat and come as you are," he called back, al- 
ready out in the car himself. She caught up a 
coat and pulled on a fur cap, and followed him 
into the car. They went out of the Slade grounds, 
even past the Works, without speaking. 
He drove so fast the mere rhythm of the mo- 
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tion subdued all other possible consciousness, was 
sufficient communication between them. 

There was no jar, no trembling as they made 
the sharp comers, no sense of engines being 
pressed to their utmost. It was a high-powered 
car made for emergencies like this. She let her 
gaze rest on his fine bare hands, with their easy 
grasp of the steering wheel, for the car was 
closed and warm from the engine's speed. Those 
were the hands that performed operations five, 
seven, even twelve minutes shorter than other sur- 
geons. They held and guided the car now at sixty 
miles an hour with the same exquisite, matter-of 
course, indifferent, tense precision. The speed 
gauge registered an increase. She glanced at it, 
then at his set profile. 

** Quite a little hummer, isn't shef He let it 
drop as if compelled, in fairness to his faithful 
machine. Paget was glad he included her in his 
appreciation and wanted her praise of it too. 

On they went, the road slipping away under 
them. 

Paget held her breath from sheer delight. This 
was joy. She had never gone so fast even to a 
train with EdwardSf and she had never driven at 
all with Doctor Meynell before. It was different 
to have a friend at the wheel. It seemed sud- 
denly tremendously intimate, — ^the most intimate 
and extreme pleasure she ever had experienced, 
yet quite impersonal in the ordinary sense. She 
shivered with intoxication of sheer speed. 

**I would like you to go like this when you are 
on your way to operate on me ! ' ' she cried, hardly 
defining what she meant, just conscious that his 
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XX)wer would prelude any bad bour with con- 
fidence. 

**m be with yon— even then, if it comes," he 
said. Perhaps he did not quite care what he was 
saying either. They were both rather inebriated 
with the excitement of what was happening. 

They made a crossing, rounded a sharp curve. 
He fixed himself to his task so intently she was 
almost surprised to hear him speak, once they 
were again on a straight road. 

"There is no one else gives me such confidence 
in myself. No one to whom I ever say so much, 
no one who cares about what I do or realizes it, 
as you do.'* 

She could not believe it was Horace speaking 
like that. She was obliged to raise her voice to 
answer, for a trolley was tearing along beside 
them for a moment. They imssed it. 

"You are tremendous, I think. ^' She gave it to 
him so loud it became less a confession. 

They shot beyond the car trailing them. There 
was a long, straight, empty stretch of country for 
a mile ahead, — ^not even a vehicle in sight. Sud- 
denly, he slid his left hand under and caught hers, 
and, taming, kissed her on her mouth. As swiftly 
he applied himself again to the wheel The car 
ran on, tearing straight and undiverted toward its 
goal. 

He gave one glance ahead, then as the car flew 
gladly, smoothly, as if without jealousy or wicked 
intent to kill for his disregard of it, he put his 
right arm about her, drew her close for an in- 
stant, then dragged himself back, holding her 
hand firmly in his and steering with one, untfl the 
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crossing commonly called Hell's ditch was to be 
negotiated. They ran on through a small settle- 
ment without a word. Once out again on the 
highway that followed the river on a high, un- 
guarded bank, the road full of turns, sudden un- 
der-passes, with traffic a constant menace, he 
leaned toward her and shoulder to shoulder tHey 
sped on. In spite of herself she began to talk, 
speaking all she had so long held in herself un- 
suspected, of his power and value, of her terror 
lest he waste himself, of her pride in him, her joy 
in hinou She spoke as a spirit may after the 
death liberation. She had forgotten Mark Jayne. 

And Horace, always driving at that mad speed, 
turning out for traffic, meeting, passing, crossing, 
all the incidental crises of the road, was imper- 
turbable. Just before they reached their destinar 
tion he said abruptly — 

^'I am going to tip you out at the crossing, just 
before I get there.*' 

"Dump me anywhere. I can get a trolley 
back." 

Before they made it, the road plunged down in 
a little ravine. He flung himself half round again 
and caught her to him. 

"You will ruin yourself and kill us both," she 
remonstrated. 

"What if we were killed!" He scorned it evi- 
dently. She drew away. 

"Going some, this I" he laughed joyously. The 
strain of the high speed, and his passion for the 
first time let loose, was telling on him. 

She trembled for the dying boy awaiting his 
knife. There were perhaps four minutes more for 
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them. She forced herself to sit calmly, to speak 
of his plans, of her own afternoon doings, of any- 
thing that could restore his splendid nerve that 
never failed him. 

**Drop me anywhere/' she said, seeing the end 
ahead. **If this boy lives — ^I will never ride with 

you again, " It was not what she meant to 

say, but it was what she meant in her heart. 
** Spare this boy and I will make good!'' For 
now she remembered Mark. She had an engage- 
ment with him and she had gone away with 
Horace without a word. If only the child need 
not die to punish her for her reckless untruth 
toward both men! 

Horace ran the car up to the edge' of a rough 
sidewalk, held her hands as she got out, to steady 
her till she stood an instant on the ground be- 
side him, a valiant, aroused figure, flushed to the 
lips with him, triumphant in the awakened glory 
of her real self. 

* * Bye, — dear, ' ' he said brokenly. She looked at 
him, not speaking, and left him. 

A man on the sidewalk watched her as she 
walked rapidly to the corner, turned it, and was 
out of sight. 

Once on the trolley she bought a paper and 
began mechanically to try to hold it between her 
eyes and her heart, to keep herself from scream- 
ing aloud. The front page had in bald head- 
lines — 

'Two Dashed to Their Death. Had Girl with 

Him in the Car— ^" 
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She read it over and over. Well, wKere was the 
difference! She was engaged to Mark Jayne, and 
what was she doing here with Horace Meynellf 

And now she vowed, exactly as she had con- 
fusedly spoken in her agitation, if God wonld let 
Horace save that child she would never ride with 
him again, never speak to him, never think of him 
as the man who had mastered her. She had be- 
trayed Mark, deceived Horace, and lost all faith 
in herself. And now she saw that it was Horace, 
always had been, must be, who was for her the 
one man. And she was secretly engaged, had been 
for two days, to Mark Jayne. There was some- 
thing queer about it, — ^what was itf — oh, yes, 
Mark had not told her parents or his friend, — 
had been strange and reserved about it all. He 
had been coming out that very hour she started 
off with Horace. She had been stranger than he, 
after all. Suddenly she felt terribly tired and 
the tram-car unbearably hot. She was sickened 
by the jerking of the stops, the odor of people 
who got on and off, most of all her clamoring per- 
plexity inside. It was a relief when a girl on the 
seat next her asked how long it was to Slade- 
ville. 

They began to chat, and Paget lost herself in it 
until at last she was within walking distance and 
could get out. The girl watched her go affection- 
ately. "She was dressed grand, but she was 
pleasant as she could be. I don't believe those 
society beauties are all bad,'* she told her gentle- 
man friend later. She recognized Paget from 
the pictures t)f local bazaar and charity balls in 
the society columns. She wished she had paid 
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more attention to what Miss Slade had on. **A 
diamond bar-pin, — yes, and a bracelet watch, but 
only a coon coat and fur cap,^' she repeated, as 
if it was inadequate to expectatioiL 

It was three hours later that Doctor Meynell 
brought his car to a halt at the Slades' door for 
the second time that day. Paget heard him throw 
the power off as he always did. She had no need 
to hear it to be sure who had come up the avenue 
to the house as if he was going to drive through 
the window and up the front stairs. Her par- 
ents had not returned. She was standing just 
inside the door of the drawing-room, where she 
had gone when Mark Jayne was announced a few 
minutes since. 

Meynell ^s step on the stone outside went 
through her. She was cold, but in command of 
herself as she stood there between the two men. 

Mark Jayne, at the far end of the long room 
where he had been waiting for her at the open 
piano, glanced over it, hearing her approach, and 
rose to go toward her as Horace Meynell entered 
the room. He and Paget met, with no sign of 
their earlier meeting. No allusion was made to 
their having met before. If Paget, standing there 
as he came forward, was noncommittal, he was 
strictly professional. He nodded to Mark Jayne, 
glancing simultaneously toward the smoking 
table. Paget was before him with a lighted match 
for his cigarette. 

**Is it all right? '^ she asked, as she had often 
asked after an operation in which both held a less 
vital stake. 

**Yes.'* 
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Instinctively her hand went to her side, where 
something cramped her. 

*^ Thank God!'' She breathed it more to her- 
self than either man. 

Not even Horace suspected all it meant to her. 
If the boy had died she branded herself a mur- 
deress, forever: unjustly but irrevocably. God 
had not let her be punished at another's cost. 

**It was a desperate chance. Not a minute to 
lose." She knew too much to ask him more. 

**If that boy had died " she heard her own 

voice sounding queer, but no one else noticed it. 
. **If he had I would not be here," Horace Mey- 
nell said brusquely. 

He had risked and won. He knew it. He 
walked up and down a few paces in silence, inhal- 
ing his cigarette ; then threw it in the fire. Paget 
gasped. What was coming! She divined it, but 
whether she wanted it stopped or not, she was 
not sure. She saw it coming Eke anything that 
had begun to fall off from anywhere. 

*^Did you mean it?" he asked, stopping in front 
of her as if they were alone. His eyes were shin- 
ing. She was not aware that she drew a step 
nearer him — ^repeating, **Mean itf " not yet grasp- 
ing what was happening. 

*^You said if the boy lived you would never 
drive with me again," he reminded her steadily. 
From his manner it might have been any common- 
place he was recalling. Her eyes went to Mark 
Jayne and back to his own. 

*^I meant it," she said, established by his pres- 
ence, laconic as he. 

**Why did you say it!" 
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*^To bribe God not to punish another for a 
wrong I had done,'* she answered with the simple 
truth of a child. 

*^Will you explain to Mr. Jayne, or shall If 
Horace suggested, as she said nothing further. 
Her only resi>onse was to turn so that she stood 
midway of the long drawing-room, with Mark 
still standing by the piano, where he had been 
waiting for her, — and Horace by the fire that lit 
his face with flame. 

She was a self-reliant, unsupported figure. 
Mark had never admired her so much, — ^the other 
man did not see her. His own emotion held in 
leash was all he was for the moment equal to. He 
kept his gaze on the fire purposely. 

**You will think very badly of me, perhaps, 
Mark," she said, as if sentencing herself in his 
eyes. **I have behaved very badly to you, but I 
did not mean to. The fact is, I made a dreadful 
mistake. I told you I considered we were en- 
gaged, — ^let you think we were, believed it myself 
at first, — ^that is, yesterday, — ^but we really never 
were, and I am glad we never spoke of it for I 
only knew to-day that I really belonged to Horace. 
You see, I want to marry him. I have got to " 
she went on hurriedly. * * I was very stupid ; it was 
all a mistake. I was flattered by your noticing 
me, but you don't love me; you never could, and 
I did not know what was the matter with the 
world until to-day. This — oh, this is different!" 
She broke down there, — but it was because 
Horace looked up at her from the fire with that 
mating passion that she had met for the first time 
in her life earlier in the day. Again the madness 
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of speed and death and danger, over which he, 
Horace, was supreme, encompassed her, 

Mark Jayne, listening, had only appreciation 
and wonder on his face,— no criticism. 

**You know you never could feel as I do. You 
will never want as I want ! ' ' she protested to him. 
It was Mark now who came to her and took her 
hand in his. 

* * You want terribly, and you will get — all of it, ' ' 
he said enviously, even sadly, ** You are a * Heart 
of Magnificent Desire M^' he murmured as he bent 
and kissed her hand, * * Thank you for everything 
— ^your tears in secret, your memory, your vision.'' 
Again the door was open, and he would have 
melted from the place with a mere handclasp for 
the Doctor but that Horace would not have it so. 
He followed him out into the hall and laid a warm 
hand on his shoulder. 

**If ever I can be of use to you — ^I will come — 
from the ends of the earth. I have always liked 
you in spite of everything.*' 

**I believe you," said Mark Jayne, with a sin- 
cerity that surprised himself. **0f course, I am 
sure she will be happier with you — ^that is what 
matters." 

"Naturally she will, and, of course it is," the 
Doctor insisted warmly. **She was made for 
happiness, and a big kind. She was made to give 
and have and create it." 

"That sounds complete. Anyway I admire her 
unqualifiedly, and I am glad she got rid of me in 
time. She would never have learned to care for 
me as she will for you and the active life you 
lead here." 
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^'I had no intention of letting her make a mis- 
take, ' ' the lover remarked quietly. 

**I wanted it to go just far enough so she would 
never regret you — ^never think of you at all, ex- 
cept as a near mistake and an experiment not 
strong enough to come up to her standards." 

Frankness, this ; Mark Jayne called it surgicaL 
But the Doctor disarmed him by extending a slen- 
der, firm hand, that hand which held life and 
death in the balance so often that it was beyond a 
qualm. **I knew you would not break your heart 
over Paget. I had my own reason for that. And 
I did not mean that Paget should do more than 
see you as you really are, — ^in relation to it all 
out here. I knew, when she did, she would choose 
as she has. " It was said simply, with an habitual 
respect for his own correct diagnosis that robbed 
it of conceit. 

**I congratulate you, — ^and her,'* Mark said 
conventionally. The Doctor had not yet released 
his hand from an encouraging grasp. **I have 
been very much interested in the girl you are go- 
ing to marry; how much, I do not believe she 

suspected, — or I myself imtil to-day *' He 

paused. 

Horace Meynell gave his shoulder a kindly pat, 
half professional. ^^ That is all right. That is all 
right. I give your reaction its due. You will get 
by, my dear fellow." Another slight hesitation 
between them and Horace Meynell added : 

**I have met Sapphira Myles, you see. I was 
with the Hinds last Autumn." 

While they were out there together, Paget stood 
thiixking hard. With Mark there was jaded ao- 
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ceptance that life was not happy and mnst be 
wearied through as well as might be. To her it 
was an excited curiosity for each lovely chance 
hiding round the next corner. The Doctor came 
back to her smiling, just a trifle more tension 
about his mouth than she had ever seen there 
before. 

^*I may be called up any moment/* he said, as 
if her part naturally followed. **You do not re- 
gret itf he asked sharply, seeing she did not 
get his meaning. "Marriage is hard on women — 
sometimes ; you have seen it in the blast furnace 
district. It is not exactly a dream of love these 
men and women get, but- — '* 

Paget realized him now. **They are the great 
women of our country!*' she flashed. **They 
work, they are shrewd, they fight and starve for 
their children, they never stop and hesitate or 
someone else will get their job or seduce their 
man and taunt the children with it ! ' ' 

** There you have it — ^no time to worry over 
whether life is worth living or not.'* 

**I want it aU, too. We better talk this out 
now, Horace. I want to be as hungry as they 
are for boiled beef and cabbage. I want to know 
how it feels to toil till you ache. I want to know 
so I can be something to everybody right off, 
without making allowances. So that the real in 
me can hit the real in them, quick I I don't want 
to go down to their level. I want to be there on 
the level of life with them, to feed them or sin^ 
to them or use what brains I have to piece out 
their lack of education for them." 

Horace Meynell did not interrupt her. She 
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frightened him a little, brave man though he was. 
She went on, gently — 

** There was one life, centuries ago— you know 
who I mean. He is my ideal. He had something 
for everyone he met and got something from 
everyone. He had it all for them before they 
needed it, or saw they needed it, or would take it. 
I want some of everything so I can give the same 
way, so I can help more *' 

**JEven to marrying meV^ He was deadly in 
earnest. 

They stood so, searching each other's faces, 
without even a hand reaching toward the other. 

** Would it be life without the risk, the strug- 
gled she cried. 

*^If life is a fight why should not marriage be a 
battlefield f he frankly offered. 

**I dare it I*' she cried jubilantly. "I want fo 
try myself out against everything and you are 
what Fate puts up against me, to make me worth 
owning." 

**It is not going to be all sunshine," he re- 
minded her. 

**As long as we get the battle-cry of peace in 
the end, who cares! Suppose you did make a 
heaven on earth for me. It would shut us off 
from our sisters and brothers out in the world, 
who toil and suffer and pay for our comfort — 
and die uncomforted." 

** Paget, I only wish I was worse and less than 
I am, to give you a wider scope for your adven- 
ture," he said thickly, with a new pride in her 
that was suddenly humble. 
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*^It will be great to watch each other meet itl^^ 
she flung at him. 

*^Come on, then! The fray is straight ahead,'' 
and only then opened his arms. 

** Command me, my officer I" and she walked in, 
head np, facing him. 

Her fate had overtaken her; the glory of a 
woman's doom was round about her. All the na- 
ture of the man pent and patient for her, gave 
way. There was no misgiving, no withholding, 
no subtle art; only spendthrift delight in each 
other. For this they had lived only to begin over 
together, to live a thousandfold more. 

Of course the telephone broke in. 

**Must you go?" she had to say it, sure it was 
for him. 

'*Yes." 

And neither would shame the other by a first 
regret. 

He stepped back, with his great fur coat on, to 
say hastily, "Let's be married immediately, — ^if 
not sooner. I haven't time to be engaged." 

Which sent the flags to her face, but won a gay 
sweetness to her smile as she saluted in mock 
deference to marching orders. 

**But Mother will have to have a real wedding 
to, — ^to make up," she ended rather vaguely. 

He was the naughty schoolboy when he revealed 
his duplicity now. 

**Your Father will fix all that He knows. I 
am going to be married and go to Paris next week 
to take charge of a mighty important hospital, 
and Lyndan goes with us to enlist in England. 
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I will call up Mr. Slade and tell him you are wait- 
ing for him to explain. ' * He was off, without even 
a kiss. 

They were married and drove to New York in 
the same high-powered car *^ built for such emer- 
gencies,*' attending hurry calls. 

Mark Jayne's present was a bit of Persian 
faience, and upon his card he had written the 
benediction of **La Manage Persan'* — 



'Soyea grande, soyes fortes soyez victorieux; 

Soyes aimant, marches avec des flatntnes dans les yeaux! 



CHAPTER XX 



EASTEBir TIMB 



Nathan Tioknob decently waited to be in- 
formed if his presence would be persona grata 
np in the hills, much as a deferential ambassador 
sent by a foreign court,— only he had not been 
sent, was not even accredited; had, in fact, his 
own private ends to serve. As he waited, he 
picked up and put together into a sort of pattern 
what he gathered from one reliable gossip after 
another to have been the course of Mrs. Dangler's 
Winter. It had, he judged, been spent in most 
of the sensational white lights available for a 
woman of her wide acquaintance. That she had 
so early as March gone back to the country and 
opened her house there bespoke either boredom, 
reaction, or possibly desire to work. He knew the 
blustering month of icy winds from the mountains' 
and skies that opened up glories of Paradise while 
one trod on mud and chaotic horror below. He 
knew the frozen river, with its dark current pull- 
ing all the more strenuously underneath, menac- 
ing always by its hint of Spring freshets when 
the snow came off the hills to pour through the 
turgid onrushing waters that climbed their banks 
often, and spread over the undulating meadows 

for miles, 

28s 
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He did not know how her importunate friends 
wrote her — 

**What are you doing up there in the coldf 

And her unfailing, if altogether unsatisfactory, 
answer — ^*^Life is Wild!*' 

What Robert Bryce had added to or detracted 
from its wildness she never said. Perhaps she 
did not altogether care. Her friend, Mr. Prior, 
was there now; had, in fact, come up when she 
did, to work with her. 

Together they wrote, took long walks for sake 
of returning to their fireside and piano — days 
lost to reckoning. 

**Are you happy f he ventured once to ask her, 
when they had fbished reading a long musical 
score through together. Her expression changed, 
clouded. 

"Happy? Who is happy, — ^who expects to be 
in a world where love does not last and death is 
always at one^s elbow t One can have fun and 
forget it, — ^but it is always there, and you know 
it as well as I." 

He did not care to tell her that sounded like 
Mark Jayne, but he thought so. "You are not 
happy, '^ was all he said; as simply as if she had 
as simply told him so. 

His own heart saddened. He preferred to be 
sad if she must be. That was his nature; pro- 
foundly, passionately faithful. 

It was one of the things about her he had most 
often noted, that she did not make silly mysteries. 
She never pretended to exacting engagements to 
put him off, made no difficulties of mood in their 
daily work at the piano, or tantalized him with 
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the probability of her failing him. She kept her 
appointments with him unbroken. She was cap- 
able of lovely and fascinating reserves he longed 
to penetrate, and of which he was aware and 
allured, but they never obtruded and he shrank 
from even thinMng an intrusion upon her invio- 
late individuality. 

Mark Jayne had included the same quality when 
he mentally made out a list of chapter headings 
for her European career. 

Once she had refreshed the musician in her 
friend by saying wearily — **I play my best with 
you'^ — ^but before he could expand to the happi- 
ness of her meaning, added — ^*^How stupid it is to 
be in love. One lives drugged. One is never at 
one's best or even one's second best, then!** — ^as 
if to definitely exclude him. 

**It is more suffering than pleasure,** he re- 
plied, very low, under his breath ; then singing in 
a whisper the Wolf song they loved — ^'^Oh, the 
wonder and the pain. * * 

* * One might be willing to suffer like that, to go 
on maimed for one's country or one's faith, — ^I 
never will again for pleasure ! ' ' Had she not said 
it in substance before to innocence — to Hazel, who 
trusted life and also needed the warning? 

His range was beyond her in its profound di- 
mensions. How was he to divine that in being 
with him she felt herself being held under water 
to see how long she could do it I His white x>^aks 
that lost themselves in whiter clouds were equally 
too high for her habitation. 

**Some of the things you say hurt me to the 
depths of my soul," he told her. 
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She considered him, marveling at his sensi- 
bility. 

"Yon are so cmel to yonrself and life, and I 
am always so impressed by the gentleness of what 
yon say of men,'' he continued, seriously; that 
loving seriousness which was his charm, perhaps, 
magnifying as it did the person being so distin- 
guished. 

"Perhaps I do not dare say what I think," she 
suggested. 

"I will prove to you I am different from the 
rest,'' he said slowly. It was an oath registered, 
no idle boast. 

Her inmost heart echoed "Thank God!" Ex- 
ternally she only smiled that arming smile of 
hers that was only an affair of the lips. She esti- 
mated so well that one had to take men on their 
own terms. If one rejected them, one lived single- 
handed, doing things with women, going to hear 
music that breathed of passions one no longer 
gratified, lived in a reflection of the real emotion, 
to get only an imagined reaction, as one sees in a 
glass the others who speak and move and throb. 
She was no still-bom, unexpressed being ! 

He arose from the piano and stood to serve her, 
worshipping her one might almost have said, his 
arms folded, his head thrown a little down on his 
breast. What she was to him she must have val- 
ued, seeing him so. He rarely yielded to the im- 
pulse to meet her eyes. They let their gaze go 
deep into the fire smoldering on the hearth, or to 
the keys of the jnano, — from which tangent each 
might harmlessly receive the others' spirit mes- 
sage. As he stood now, she thought a portrait of 
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TiiTin by Copley surely belonged without discord to 
those already hanging about them. His thick bur- 
nished hair grew close on his temples, above 
straight brows. The gray eyes were only gates 
before a heart so deep it feared no intruder. The 
jaw was firm and the mouth too sweet for a man ; 
to be outgrown surely, in the disillusion inevitably 
in store for such a nature in such a world. Most 
of all the gravity and leisure of his deliberate mo- 
tions lent him an old-time grace, — Southern to 
New England, — and adapted to the heavy gold 
frames of the early Victorian period, from which 
he would look out, she felt, a shade disdainfully 
upon the passing show of modernity. 

**I wish you trusted your own nature more,'* he 
said, deep in thought of her. * ^ You have a nature 
apart, the greatest and highest I have ever seen. 
Why do you ever do, or admit, anything you do 
not want r' 

** Because I should be behind bars if I did not!'^ 
she burst in bitterly. 

**Why do you let the nets round your feet hin- 
der or entangle youf he chided very tenderly, as 
if she had given no reason worth counting in, 

** Why don't you open your wide wings and soar 
in the boundless abyss above us allf 

From that day, grave, sweet, serene, he sur- 
rounded her wherever she was with a care that 
was new to her. Little things became sweet. His 
overmastering gentleness subdued her. How to 
pick her life out of the ash-heap where Mark had 
so ruthlessly flung it, and dust off the jewel this 
dear man creature believed her yet to bet This 
became her secret self -reproachful problem. The 
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symphony she was writing went on. He sang her 
into mood when inspiration faltered, "Bully 
your inspiration!^' he advised, when the se- 
quence failed ; his voice floating from harmony to 
harmony before her spirit, to tempt purer flight. 
He did not call the snowdrop **a poor thing,'' he 
smiled at the crocus and understood why the wind 
loved them and danced them to death. No bird 
or bee in the former summer had been left out of 
his brotherly affection. She remembered he had 
frowned when Mark threw a basket of nasturtiums 
out the window, calling tHem "the last word in 
mongrel bloom!" With this profoundly sym- 
pathetic nature there was no tension, no terribly 
high tension that would strike one dead if one 
touched the wire by chance. There was rest and 
wonder, a deep calm surrounding her stormy 
heart, that soothed her unhappiness until she was 
bewildered. Was it lovet Was it the great one 
thing of which "simple, sensuous, and true" poets 
sang, before the hideous, modern, complicated 
teeth-on-edge people began to write? It carried 
something Miltonic, it was the madrigal of Shake- 
speare, — it was "life at the spring and day at the 
dawn." And what was it precisely doing to Sap- 
phira Dangler f It was establishing in her the im- 
memorial altars. It was making God a father and 
little children a suppressed, but recurrent pre- 
occupation. 

Suddenly she faced it. I am in love with him. 
I am in love like my mother and grandmother be- 
fore me, with a dear, honest man. So in love that 
I would be blessed just to serve him, just to hem 
long seams — she could not sew — for him I 
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It would be joy enough and to squander just to 
keep his house and do little fragrant services for 
him, very humbly. 

**Well, well, Sapphira, has it come to this!" 
occurred to her, but made no lasting effect. She 
laid aside the symphony and composed a cradle 
song. He sang it, dreaming more than she. The 
words were Greek — ^the spirit eternal — 

"I laid the strewings, Sweetest, on thine urn; 
I lowered the torch. I poured the cup to Dis, 
Now hushaby, my little child, and learn 
Long sleep, — ^how good it is. 
In vain thy mother prays, wayfaring hence. 
Peace to her heart, where only heartaches dwell ; 
But thou more blest, O wild intelligence. 
Forget her, and farewell I" 

Neither of them would ever forget in heaven 
or purgatory's shade that first time they tried it 
out together. It shook them. Their wisdom lay 
in the professional way they both reverted to 
matters of tempo, the shading of despair adapted 
to the cry of the farewell. Thus steadied, he had 
her safely on the second movement of her sym- 
phony by successive interludes. She was too deep 
in it to notice that he had left her. 

When she dressed for dinner she smiled as she 
twisted her hair and caught it up with a single 
jewelled pin. After all, who knew but he liked 
her for just those worldly ways and evil knowl- 
edges he had never possessed, never had come so 
near before perhaps. Was a man's heart to be the 
point where sophistication and simplicity met? 
Sapphira as village lass would never have at- 
tracted himt Let her by all means go on yrearing 
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her best frocks, playing up to Sapphira the com- 
posite of all feminine guile then, if so she won 
her pearl of men. For so she named him, scoffing 
at him in her sleeve for being won in any degree 
by what she despised, now that he had become 
for her the one value, in the wide crazy world she 
was ready to discard for him. ** Thais and her 
Pupucine, over again,'' she nodded to her own 
image in the glass, but not, the saints take no- 
tice, so far apart but that she could play up to 
either role and win out on both counts. For win 
she must. She did not even care what Mark Jayne 
thought of her for it. It was the first time that 
had happened, too. There was something in 
Henry Prior that guided her. He was the * * Peace 
be still'' of her troubled sea. Then came the 
awful twist of the knife that left life at paralyzed 
angles — 

What right had she to love or marry? None. 

Neither Mark or this blessed Being might ever 
come into her life beyond the closed door. 

"My Soul," he called her, and as the Spring 
sun called out the surviving hyacinths and tuUps 
they had never been so dear, as now that he loved 
them in their sunny window boxes. He did not 
despise them for not being exotics. He did not 
care more that they were Sappho 's flowers, than 
that they were hers — ^those heavy-perfumed pur- 
ple hyacinths. 

She scarcely called him by any name aloud, so 
closely they understood without reference to A 
pause in the hours they were separated. 

As she stood pondering him now, up from the 
music room floated the melody of "Vision Fugi- 
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tive'\ It ceased — ^began again — ceased, entreated 
more compellingly. She smiled, stepped to the 
stairway and stood listening. This was his way 
of calling her. 

* * Come down ! I am waiting for you. I want 
yon,'' it meant 

Twice more he sang the phrase nnder his breath 
— then appeared at the foot of the stairs. As she 
was canght, he ran up part way and offered his 
arm with stately deference. 

** You knew perfectly I was calling, and you did 
not come,'' he complained. It was only one of his 
pretty variations on their constant theme of 
every-day composition. 

The mail had been brought and she looked up 
from a letter from Nathan Ticknor to say to him, 
'*Mr. Ticknor writes that Mark Jayne has come 
East," irrelevantly — ^to her Mark was never ir- 
reWant. Of which only she herself was aware. 
Sapphira took up her men friends as other women 
did their art or music, quite consciously and con- 
scientiously. Those she accepted for her own in- 
ner circle she felt responsible to. Their honor 
before mankind was also in a measure hers. 
" Sapphira 's Immunes," Mark once called them; 
noblesse exige was her code with them and she 
never refused them any service of her home or 
sympathy. So now if Nathan Ticknor proposed 
to come up for farewell before sailing away to the 
wars, like any knight of old, she involuntarily, 
even automatically bade him welcome. 

She did not particularly crave an addition to 
their tete-d-tete, at the moment, but was able to 
say hospitably enough, **We shall have some de- 
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lightful hours together, — ^we three. You will like 
him.'' 

It was then that Henry Prior first shocked her ; 
he, never ungentle, never ungracious, — 

**I do not want him,'' he said bluntly, "I only 

want " he paused — **that it should always be 

as it is, life enclosing two solitary souls : and they 
having nothing but each other." 

"And that is the one thing life never affords,** 
she regretted soberly. **That is what the iK}ets 
and cruel, fleet passions of youth are always be- 
wailing," and staring at him as if for the first 
time, Sapphira saw him to infinitely possess the 
beauty that is passion, that is youtii. And sud- 
denly she felt the Autumn with her. He was so 
perfectly what she ought to have had, wanted, 
might even want beyond all reason, and must not 
harm by yielding to in a weak impulse. She was 
the frozen river. He was the Spring whose fair 
image must not be marred by a convulsive rising 
of tides to destroy and sweep precious values be- 
fore its violence. 

The river must not break up in a desperate 
melting of all the icy rivets that held it safe and 
within definite bounds. Spring must come slowly, 
with changeful suns and winds off the snow-cov- 
ered mountains,— moderating by degrees, not in a 
Southerly reversal setting free the streams and 
hurling ice floes upon the willows along the wastes 
of water, formerly steep banks above. For his 
sake, the frozen river must glide securely hidden 
beneath the shining surface of the ice. 

Nathan Ticknor came and went. It was a brief 
day he gave to her. A mere feint of making sure 
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she wanted him to go — ^**Just to hold together 
what we were and are — ^as Browning tanght us,'* 
he explained casually. 

He told her little of his real intention, made 
light of it all, insisting the men were playing 
checkers in the trenches and he was about to in- 
troduce the elevating game of Authors. He made 
fun of her anxiety for him, invited her to go along 
as a drummer-boy — ^in short, gave them no time 
for morbid reflection. **I did my worst to worry 
Sally Morey into coming along. She is waking — 
and her companion has announced her own stu- 
pendous intention of sailing at once. 

**We shall all be over there before long,'' he 
assured her; *4t is going to be a literal version of 
the hynm of our Sunday-school days — 

**We shall meet beyond the river 
Where the surges cease to roll. 

Ton knew little Hazel Baxter had gone to be a 
nurse I She is just the beginning of an endless 
train of girls, too.'' 

Sapphira smiled, with a mocking toss of her 
chin. "I should think being a trained nurse would 
be enough better than being the Deacon's third 
wife!" she agreed. But after he had really gone 
she began to take it in. The fact that those men 
were calmly playing checkers in the trenches was 
a new drag on her patience. Would the prophecy 
come true ? Would she too be restless to get into 
the picture! In the following days "Henry Prior 
showed a largess with her that few men under- 
stand. It is the selfish woman who makes and 
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mnnakes men. Generosity is too maternal a trait 
to set men on fire. A male can be tamed to fie 
doiiTi and eat off the hand, letting himself go to 
a Inxnrions habit of eomf ort and society, bat once 
ronsed by the stirring of his own dominant en- 
ergy, he goes where he is rebuffed, since combat 
is his instinct from the beginning. What is easy 
attracts him only for the time. To overcome and 
carry off is his instinct Granting this, Sapphira 
asked herself how long the dream was to last 

It was not until a morning in late April that 
the season broke. One premature jpear tree was 
in white bloom against a murky grey sky, rent by 
several streaks of unseasonable forked lightning, 
a premonition of the changing solstice. The white 
tree appealed to Sapphira as a pure soul con- 
fronting evil, out of which would come the fruit- 
ful rain. They stood together, she and he, at 
Winter's deathbed. The ice had gone out of the 
river — Spring and Summer were on the way. The 
hardest way was straight before them and the 
tragedy was that they both knew it and did not 
care. It was weak^ but neither just then had 
strength or incentive to put themselves back to 
the ice-bound past His eyes dragged themselves 
away from her as one drags a reluctant brute, 
cowed by a master hand into a submission without 
consenting. 

He listened to her music, tried to listen ab- 
stractly as she had bade him, but now even 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky seemed to weep round 
the rim of the world and stop at the earthly con- 
fines instead of passing up and on into the eter- 
nal. Only the cry of i£e ascending Mass carried 
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his spirit out, seeking and finding forever be- 
yond. He heard it regularly, she knew, going to 
Leedsville, where the organ and choir were of 
nnnsnal distinction for so small a town. 

The fragile beauty of the pear tree pierced as 
by a spear held them spellbound in the silvery 
greyness, as the rain exulted and a rainbow fell 
in turn across the lovely wraith of blossom. 

He saw his manner was unnerving her. She was 
holding herself consciously calm. She knew the 
elements playing for her and the stakes. Before 
the first willow on the river border, before the 
significance of softening Spring, had come that 
prophetic early waking, her mind saturated with 
dreams — ^the April breaking loose in her, bidding 
her let herself go with the liberated river toward 
the sea. To love again, Puritan martyrdom for- 
gotten, no longer to fight for character's stem 
award any more, — only to let herself go as the 
river when the snow and ice swept by, grinding 
the cakes of glacier up the banks into the peace- 
ful hayfields. To be a Pagan, to go back to heady 
godless happiness, and desire as she was desired, 
why not say it since it was so t 

Then suddenly she lifted her eyes to his. 

** Don't you bless God you can feelf he said. 
She chose then for them both, giving herself no 
delay. 

** Henry— you care. You must not care. No 
one must care for me — ^that way. Can you hon- 
estly say that you do not I No, you can not!" 
She had spoken and killed. Instantly she saw it. 
She had murdered a conceiving dream. 

He clenched his hands. She saw the accelera- 
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tion of his heart by the flower in his coat that 
trembled in uneven jerks. 

"I cannot talk abont it — oh, don't make me say 
it — ^words are not my symbols,*' he got out with 
dignity, but hardly able to protect himself. "Let 

me sing Let me be myself " He opened 

the piano. 

First, the little song he remembered their in- 
troduction by, then singing on and on to her — 
making touch seem far away and words material 
beside this unison of mated sounds. So the viola 
d 'amour might woo the throbbing harp while the 
orchestra trembled beneath. 

And after it he went away. Sapphira knew him 
for as great an artist — even greater — ^than her- 
self. He had refused to allow her to refuse hinL 
All the world would say she had sent him away 
because of Mark Jayne, but when she had refused 
Nathan Ticknor there had been a reason — ^a point 
of view — quite otherwise, quite her own. 

It is in New England that a secret is kept to 
the end. Lives are ruined for it, if need be. It 
is often a mistaken devotion, perverting to its vain 
ends all the finest qualities underlying Puritan- 
ism, sacrificing happiness and development with- 
out *a murmur, because one is so bom that com- 
promise is disloyalty. When the question, is it 
right or wrong, is established, action becomes im- 
perative. New England may boast itself modern- 
ized, universalized, made cosmopolitan, but evo- 
lution brings neither freedom or happiness if we 
cease to appease that "Single Hound" of indi- 
vidual conscience. Four cross roads still mean 
witches, just as "Don't let the neighbors know'* 
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is the first and most stubborn conunandment. 
Keen to condemn, kind in trouble, they do love like 
the day of judgment and of their clean hate there 
is no end. Sapphira was proving herself *^a real 
one''— merely, 'though Spring at her door beck- 
oned again. 

The river had broken up without a destructive 
freshet. 

But the mute piano mourned a Voice, and when, 
ah when, to her would the ** sweet everlasting 
Voices be still"?. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE PUBFLB BOSB 



"Me, deep-tressed meadows take to your lo3ral keeping — 
Hard by the swish of sickles, ever in Aulon sleeping, 
Philophron, old and tried, and glad to be done with reaping.** 

Safphira had set it for Henry Prior with the 
simplicity of a Greek statue, classic and cold in 
its evasion of sentimentality. In her art as in her 
life she of all women felt constrained to the 
severely normal. She dared not for herself ad- 
mit exception any more than she dared brood or 
become exotic; ** queer *' her village would 
shrewdly label it. She allowed her music to enter- 
tain no morbid notions. It was for her to think 
and feel courageously, and, above all, will to be 
clear and healthful, wise, sane and happy. When 
her spirit threatened to fail her, to be valiant 
was her command. There is something in these 
isolated villages, the rocks of these high pastures, 
that gets into the blood of the native. It is no 
credit to them, these rugged ones. They simply 
cannot escai)e it, — their arid morality, their crude 
virtue. Their reactions may be terrific, Sap- 
phira's were apt to be, yet at the turning iK)int 
she would not waver. However she might jier- 
mit a choice form of temptation to lull her dreams 

or inspire her composition, the Freudian Wish 

300 
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had no power over her to translate itself in action. 
** Endure, endnre, and yet endure '' was the pitiless 
point of view of her inheritance. Europe's gos- 
pel of free love had made her see only the onion 
fields, where the Polish women toiled and usually 
lost their honor lightly, descending to mongrel 
standards not of the gods. For her, some French- 
man had undoubtedly said it in — 

"Pour que vos reactions ne soient vaines ne follesi 
Craignes deja les yeaux futurs de vos enfants," 

Born of a double eleven, as astrology warned 
her, she had that almost foredoomed tendency 
to play up to all persons and situations. Was 
there any eletnental essence of her self beneath all 
these thousand and one charms and sympathies 
and affairs, or was she, after all, but a bundle of 
emotions, not too well sorted, impulses, love, 
moods and all the rest f Mark had often wondered 
about this, saying to himself, **Who made this 
woman enchanted clayf She tempted him. In 
his reactions she enraged him. Her power to live 
alone attracted him. She did it better than any- 
one else. 

He believed she hacj her own fierce curiosities, 
had tasted Catholicism as she had love, was spirit 
and animal by turns, as men are. What neither 
Mark knew nor Robert Bryce suspected, was that 
she had herself wondered of late if she could keep 
it upt 

More than once she Had been warned against 
losing her self-control; warned, that is, against 
herself. She was proficient in the science of num^ 
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bers, well-taught that the danger of the doiible 
eleven is insanity. 

Life lived in so many terms of so many jierson- 
alities, all nnder her hand like a keyboard, as one 
might say, scattered one's own i)ersonality, viti- 
ated one's vital force probably. There were, at 
least, four men certainly hers to influence. She 
was the idol of the x>oor, an angel to the sick, the 
confidential friend of the solitary minister, the 
almost mysticy the complete woman of the world, — 
but inside there was rebellion. It was the inde- 
finable struggle he dimly conceived as hers that 
hurt Henry Prior by his inadequacy to alleviate 
it And Mark Jayne, arriving by a late afternoon 
train, was meditating, with the conclusion, **We 
are derelicts, on the high seas of society, she and 
L Apart, we carry no cargo, admit no captains, 
make for no listed port. We are a menace to all 
we meet, for she cannot get away from me, and I 
cannot get away from her, — ^though that does not 
prove in the least that we may not rebel against 
it It is a queer thing, but we cannot Let her be 
under every cloud New England predicts for her 
in whispers, let her have children or let her have 
none, — ^I cannot get away from Sapphira, and she 
cannot get away from me. It may be a long rope 
we give each other always, but we are tangled up 
in the first principles of design by an unwise and 
imscrupulous Providence.*' How could he re- 
pudiate her without repudiating all the qualities 
he had stood for as admiring most in women? To 
leave her out was to turn his back on himself 
esthetically, critically; to pronounce renaissance 
art a botch, to denounce Greek tragedy, to fail 
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himself on all his strongest points. Of course, 
theirs had been an affair of the withered hand and 
barren figtree, — a perfect debauch of mutual self- 
control. Perhaps it had been more exquisitely en- 
viable to both just because they knew themselves 
and each other so amply capable of quite the re- 
verse. Their relation had the beauty of genius, 
urged in any direction it might die. It seemed to 
Mark that it had to be served by simply letting it 
alone. Yet it was the real thing, the vivid thing, 
aghast as he was by its possession. Vice nor do- 
mesticity appealed to him. He had not foxmd 
how, but he had triumphantly felt he had found 
out how not to, — ^he to whom emotion was a joy, 
expression a compelling need, to whom the art of 
the senses was not a lost but found delight. Emo- 
tional immodesty was for neither, he granted. He 
noted, with some disappointment in himself, on his 
arrival that the village did look its worst at that 
season. March up in the hills was the country 
looking like its own poor relations. And this early 
April had not fully recovered its estate. The roof 
on the Wheelwright ell certainly did not sag like 
that before he went away, did it ? The vines strag- 
gling about in the wind, leafless, made the process 
appear unkempt — fences leaned, after the long 
siege of winter drifts, the irregular trees had a 
haggard aspect after the exact precision of those 
in the Sladeville parks. Was it true, as his sister 
more than insinuated, that New England was los- 
ing out to her rival for need of the money those 
giant Works poured in day and night upon the 
* prosperous Middle West ? He hated to think it. 
He clung passionately to his first love, his own 



I 
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poor, dear New England, as any exile might cling 
to the dream of his war-ravaged conntry. The 
mere disloyalty of allowing his attention to be at- 
tracted by the difference smote him with conster- 
nation. Was he, of all men, grown so meretri- 
cious, so false to the supreme thing, in a few 
months, as to let the surface roughness blur his 
eyes to the inward meaning as well as the ragged 
beauty of his own soil ? He had a sudden fear lest 
Sapphira despise him for this weakness, then a 
perplexing confusion as to what might happen if 
she, too, struck him as less wonderful, less as he 
had in his imagination all along been boasting her, 
even flaunted her to the breeze of the discrepant 
Middle West. 

What if a certain dinginess had crept over her, 
too t Was he to see her as one sees the objects of 
a beloved, over-desired, shrunken pastt When 
she spoke, should he, by all the abominable tricks 
of fate played to upset unstable mortals, remem- 
ber the glowing youth of Paget Sladef Would 
Sapphira 's so perfectly understanding tire him, 
after Paget 's so excitingly failing to get it from 
him? Sapphira humored him. But had not they 
gone on matching difficult shades, refining, that is, 
on terms, until if they failed each other there was 
precisely no one left! Was it to be just that very 
element of its being a last desperate chance for 
either, that was going to lend the color that made 
it, for both, not a repetition of any or all their 
previous experience, but an adventure out into the 
awful loneliness of middle life, where without each 
other, it seemed almost certainly determined they 
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two would have to pay the penalty of walking 
alone, — ^unless they wafted together. 

Mark Jayne did not now restrict what he meant 
by walking together. He had, for marriage with 
Sapphira, a sense one must needs call humorous, 
for lack of saner definition. It could never, if it 
came to that, become tragedy, as with most, if not 
speaking broadly all, women it in all likelihood 
would, — ^but its comedy element would be poig- 
nant, possibly cruel, including a shade of mutual 
derision, unpleasant yet brilliant. Moliere might 
have written their married life — oh, assuredly, 
and of precisely that element he was sure Sap- 
phira had, somehow, stumbled on tragedy, and 
would continue to be a striking sacrificial figure 
totthe end of her chapter. Was it this conscious- 
ness of her that made him dare contemplation of 
her as a possible mate? 

Fop once in his life he was sincerely longing to 
be kept, for at least a few hours, faithless to his 
own misgivings, as he went toward what he took 
for a supreme occasion to them both. 

All waiting destroyed him, too — ^unless dictat- 
ing its terms — so he ate his supper, lit a pipe, and 
set oflF up the hill. The Baxter house was all dark 
as he passed it, except a dim light in the hall. 
Hazel was at meeting with her parents in their 
sedate mid-week routine, he presumed. How little 
it all changed here. Wars and rumors of wars 
should not **come nigh^' such as these. There 
was no one in the room into which he was in- 
vited. 

The repose and distinction of that white, wains- 
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cotted space, with the lovely old high-hacked 
chairs at regular intervals took a bad dream off 
his chest, as the morning of a white night The 
fire flamed delicioosly, making the great brass 
fire-dogs smile and lighting np the copper-bronzes 
set in a jmtrician row. The crimson hangings 
were drawn, shutting in the whiteness of the room 
with a tropical warmth of bloom. There were 
violets on the table, — ^long-stenmied, and with 
leaves refreshingly abundant 
Ah, the woman who lived here was an artist I 

"A cry of joy for a joy-bringcr* 

a famous Oreek scholar had written in a presenta- 
tion copy of the Bacchae he was offering her. 

She extracted exactly the full measure of i>er- 
f ection from every day, every hour, every situ- 
ation or posture of her mind. 

Yet he found her here alone. Why? He had 
begun that endless wheel of conjecture when he 
heard her crossing the hall. She had been dining 
opposite the portrait of her ancestress, the orig- 
inal Sapphira Anne Myles^ done by Copley. He 
saw it through the parted curtains, as the maid 
drew them aside to bring in the coffee. He saw 
also on the table a basket of deep red roses. Her 
gown to-night was the deep purple she so affected. 
He also saw she was glad he had come. 

Her being glad put just the touch to his having 
come that so beautifully helped one over the in- 
evitableness of the reaction ; the acute realization 
that they were in future to miss all they had, for 
weeks more or less, been consciously anticipat- 
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ing. He bent over her hand in Ms accepted fash- 
ion. 

^^Erotik, as ever,*' he commented, noticing the 
red shoes that gave a sensuous hint of the ** bar- 
bare*' to her color scheme. 

**I did that for myself — I was not expecting Hhe 
gentleman from Indiana' '' — she vindicated. 

**Well, do it often. That is all about that,'' he 
said. 

She gave him a long, keen glance. "Nobody 
else would think me in my right mind. I put red 
peonies and purple lilacs on the pulpit in church 
once, and they sent me to Coventry for weeks 
after," she complained. 

**You mixed the beauty of holiness up with the 
holiness of beauty!" 

She nodded, — ^her eyes were brilliant. 

They sat down, one each side of the great fire- 
place, just as they had sat innumerable times be- 
fore. Mark began to fill his pipe. 

**One may?" he said, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, — **This is not so bad!" She poured his cof- 
fee from the identical silver pot she always had, 
and placed it beside hiip. 

There were superb old rings on her hands. One 
of them, a massive heirloom she seldom wore, was 
painted in the Copley portrait. 

**I am preparing to burn incense to Domiduca 
— ^the Goddess who watches over one's safe com- 
ing home," he remarked, as he lit his match. 

** After all, — ^you are you, Mark," was her way 
of accepting it "Now tell me all about it," she 
begged, and sat down to listen, her hands on the 
arms of her chair becoming carelessly idle. 
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** First of all, thank God! yon do not knit/* lie 
sighed. 

**I should, if yon were not here.'' 

**No woman shonld in public. She should pay 
others to, and keep the money in circnlation. ' ' 

In spite of their nonsense they were both oddly 
excited. One got it from Sapphira in that glitter- 
ing light of the eyes, and Mark talked too fast. 

'* What has Ticknor left for me to tell?" was his 
first qnestion. 

** Almost all of it. He was only here part of a 
day. There were other gnests with me." 

''He warned me he was coming. It was a shock 
having him go off half-cocked that way. I had not 
realized the need. He is one of yonrs, — as, of 
conrse, yon know." 

*'Onrs," she corrected gaily. 

**Yes, bnt he is in love with yon." 

Sapphira raised her arched brows, appearing to 
consider it. **It is odd that other men do like 
me," she concluded alond, — ^implying his excep- 
tional indifference. 

"I do myself, — qnite a lot," He added, as if to 
impress her. 

**Tell me about the girl with a fillet round her 
brows who looked like Egyptian Deities. Yotir 
intimate lady friend" — she taimted. 

He told Sapphira Myles his story, and she lis- 
tened motionless. She was herself a gesture of 
the gods, not a woman at all, to-night 

**What was it that put you off I" she asked neg- 
ligently, giving him his lead. 

**It was their point of view, — ^I think," he said 
slowly; "they were forever getting and giving in- 
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formation. They described what they had seen, 
and more marvelons, heard what their friends had 
seen described. From geysers to big trees, from 
the confederated battlefields to the Golden Gate, 
they were never weary of getting the facts. They 
tell each other facts and figures, — ^they never in- 
terchange thoughts. ' * 

**They think about what they talk about," she 
saw it quite lucidly. 

**But back of the Hoist and the War and every- 
thing else, there has to be an idea thought of in 
the human brain, '* he insisted. 

**That is the conception, they talk about it when 
it is done, — ^the birth of an idea is illegitimate in 
the drawing room.'' He laughed. 

**You loved being with Sara Morey," she led 
again. He threw up his hands. 

**My sister is a bom dear. She belongs to us, 
not them,'' he contradicted. "Their houses are 
vast as the Vatican, their staff of servants end- 
less, but they stand for nothing, — ^they most pain- 
fully fail to signify. Their trees in their formal 
gardens look like furniture from a good shop, and 
the flowers as if ordered from a French milliner 
instead of thrown in by the hand of God; ** wind- 
sown," as they say in Athens. Theirs is a man- 
made paradise, and made in a hurry, tool" 

"And this girl?" Her very pressing showed 
her lack of curiosity. 

"She was so attractive she ought to have had a 
railing round her. She was car-wheels, — ^there 
was another who was iceless refrigerators, — she 
asked me if girls in the East or West made more 
use of the sex appeal." 
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"Poor Mark I No wonder you reacted I*' 

**I even got to dread the day when there would 
be no reaction for me, — ^when I had not even the 
will to put out my o^ti light or follow another. ' ' 

They digressed to speak of Hazel and her sud- 
den desire to be a real person in a world beyond 
the rim of these purple hills. To him it sounded 
incredible. Sapphira had got used to it. 

**It is going to put her beyond high-water mark 
of any hope I ever had for her here. I wish you 
could see her, Mark. She has waked up and 
turned into a vital woman. If she gets over to 
France soon, she will have a chance no one ever 
dreamed for her, ^ ' 

** Miracles happen under pressure, — she was a 
kitten only last year,'' he trifled, but Sapphira 
bore down on him with a seriousness aU unex- 
pected, **Why not go over to Nathan Ticknor, 
yourself? He writes he needs men.*' 

**I am not an actor in melodrama, or a poli- 
tician. Nat is a bit of both, under his Puritan 
cloak.'* 

"It would be heroic." 

** Would it? It seems to me a form of polite 
suicide. ' ' 

**You are the first one France called, in my 
imagination." 

**It is not our fight," he comfortably suggested. 

**It is going to be." 

**If I am needed, I am ready. I am not going 
to rush in where eagles dare not tread." 

She let it drop but there was a hint in her eyes 
of dissatisfaction with him. Eobert Bryce was 
speeding up his ammunition output, day and 
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night, to provide anmmnitioii, — ^most of the men 
she cared a feather for were in the game at long 
range. And Mark, of all men, onght to hear the 
reveille and be xmable to walk when France was 
marching to glory and death. 

**You will have to be a littlfe patient with me 

for a few days '^ he reminded her. **I am apt 

to give statistics or go to the other extreme and 
be unbelievably ornate. '^ She indulged him by 
her silence. 

**I feel as if I had employed an interior deco- 
rator for my mind, ' ' he told her, reverting to his 
travels. 

**Is it done in angel heads or conventional gar- 
lands f 

** Scroll work, arabesque, Byzantine, a jumble 
of some of every sort ^^ 

**I have white farmhouses on mine, — ^white with 
green blinds,'' she coldly disagreed. 

**I want to have them, too; I want to hear the 
church people sing those gospel hymns again, — 
it is an exaggerated case of back-to-the-f arm, I am 
afraid I'* 

**I was happy to find myself here again," she 
said, with an affectionate glance about them; 
**back to my solitude so touchingly associated 
with my fandly associations, to my frozen river, 
and the romantic setting for my symphony.'* 

**We have both been softened, I perceive, by all 
we have been through I'' he mocked, rather 
ashamed of his own mood. 

**You never are lonely, are you, Sapphiraf he 
asked admiringly. Her poise was such a great 
part of her to hibu 
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**The stars are here to light such Pilgrims of 
the night.'* He would not be so put off. 

**But people f he insisted. 

"I always have them^ when I want them, — ^if I 
want them.' ' 

**That is just it. One always knows if one is 
not at the moment here, someone else is." 

"Every stranger is a North Pole for me. I 
admit it, Mark. I am off on my voyage of con- 
jecture at the sound of a voice " 

"Conquest '* he objected. 

"Would you have me a modem Melaneholiay 
saying, failing you — ^all the world is dex>opn- 
lated!'' 

What they were saying was, they both felt, 
nothing. The thing between them was moment- 
ous. They had somehow weathered it. Did it 
matter how they got back to each other! Any 
more than how a lost dog gets home ? It may be 
raining, it may be night, but so he does get home, 
and is taken in out of the wide universe where 
he was lost, — ^what did words count for in his 
welcome t At least Mark so put it to himself now. 
He was there. That he was showed her that he 
supremely wanted to be. Mark never did any- 
thing he did not compulsively want to do. No 
Jayne ever had. She was here. Which to him 
meant that no man had the i)ower to draw her 
from this setting in which he indisputably had 
the leading part as far as association and habit 
went, if nothing more. 

Her conclusion regarding him was that he was 
more expressive, no less fine. 

At the end he said, "It strikes one that it has 
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all happened as it has because one liked yon best. 
It leads one to infer we shall have to go on, be- 
longing/' 

Then they talked of Italy and France, of Eng- 
land's supernatural achievements in the war, of 
those who had already answered the inarticulate 
call for help, across the sea. Together they de- 
plored, here a fagade they loved, there a bit of 
countryside despoiled. It was to Mark as yet a 
remote calamity. Art endangered was still his 
point of view, more than men slaughtered. 
Europe had always fought over one cause or an- 
other. This was this: and England was bound 
soon to call off the mad dogs and chain them up 
for another generation. Sapphira heard him, 
dissenting. Her letters from Paris terrorized; 
from country houses in England where the very 
apartments she had occupied as a week-end gue^ 
were echoing with groans of the dying, brought it 
all in a haunting sense nearer. As something in- 
evitably pursuing, bound to overtake one even in 
far-away America, where the eagle soared un- 
wounded. 

She had even dined beside a Canadian, called 
suddenly to the Royal Flying Corps, a few nights 
before leaving town. He had his strawberry on 
the hull halfway to his lips, — ^when the telephone 
summoned him to mobilization, with only time for 
a' wave of his hand to the party, from the door, 
as he hurried out into the night, — on his way to 
France. 

When they said good-night the tall old clock 
in the hall pointed to the hour, as if it coughed 
discreetly. 
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He repeated to her Nathan Ticknor's remark^ 
with omission of the hinted threat. 

** There will be some man who stays after the 
rest have gone.'' She made no comment. **I am 
going to be that one who stays — after all the rest 
have gone,'' he added, half meaning it. 

She looked terribly sad to him. Her face had a 
worn expression of sleeplessness he had never 
seen upon it before. In response now she only 
shook her head, but the movement was of extreme 
weariness. 

*^Not" 

'*No." With a gravity. 

**Is that all?" 

She sighed as she indicated by a sign of her 
head that it was. 

**It is locked np in the Salem warehouse, why, 
I suppose!" 

* * I have a reason. ' ' As she spoke her eyes went 
to the portrait over the high mantel in the din- 
ing-room. 

**0f course. Most women have under such 
circumstances." 

**Mine is not like theirs." He waited. She 
tried to make light of it by smiling back at him, 
but failed. **It is nothing I care to discuss," she 
said, throwing up her head with the f amiUar mo- 
tion so characteristic of her. It was not as curt 
as it sounded in his memory afterward. 

He took her hand, and, with something of an 
emotion he had never known, bent over it with a 
light kiss, as usual. Nothing but his own sensa- 
tion made it apart from all he had ever put upon 
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her hand before on conntless other evenings when 
it had been time to say good-night. 

**I want to stay/^ She did not relent. 

**May I come over to-morrow f he asked, so 
softly she conld not believe it Mark. 

**Yes. All the to-morrows I '^ 

**That will be nice/' he said simply, and went, 
glad to be alone. 

Left there by the fire Sapphira stood a few 
moments, then went to the dining-room and stood 
Tmder the portrait of the first Sapphira Myles, 
gazing np at it nntil her own eyes blurred. 

She laid her head down on her hands clasped 
against the high mantel and f onght for victory 
over herself. At last she lifted her head. 

"I have the Myles shoulders,'* she said to the 
portrait. **They can carry a load as heavy as 
mine, God must trust us sublimely ; He gives us 
such a long hill and such a heavy burden!'' 

There entered her mind the paltry consolation 
that when a woman really belongs to man he often 
ceases to belong to her — ^a wordly bit of confi- 
dence that, belonging to none, no one could de- 
ceive her. Then came the blessed words of 
& Kempis she had so often held between her and 
the situation threatening to overwhelm her — 

''Lead us the holy path of patience that leads to Thee/' 

She had kept the faith as she accounted it The 
Myles traditions were safe. Nothing was unbear- 
able if no one else need know. And Mark Jayne 
was back and would be coming to read her out of 
his new book in the evening. She must not for- 
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get the hors d'cRUvre he liked, and she must wear 
— ^well, that she could be thinking of during the 
night in case she did not sleep. Then she went 
back involuntarily to Henry Prior. 

Ahy but it had never been as hard as it was 
now, — ^never been like this before. It could not go 
on like this. She faced it, had it out with herself. 
Then came the revelation of this war in Europe, 
with its open door of permissable suicide, as far 
as society was concerned. 

Yes, easy and permitted,— even heroic. Why 
had she not done it already? The struggle would 
be over, death perhaps hers, at least the drug of 
hard work to induce self-forgetting. Then the 
words she had been reading that morning burned 
in. * * Crucifixion under an anesthetic never saved 
a world from sin.'* If God meant otherwise for 
her, — ^just to be crucified, just to stand, and after 
all to stand, it was a matter between God and 
herself. If He wanted her so to live, — and the 
pistol in its purple case was proof she need not 
have a single hour, — ^if she was to will to live she 
had a right to noble servitude. The war, — ^there 
was the war, heaven be praised I 

She blessed the inspiration. Let the little pis-- 
tol lie in its purple case — ^but at the bottom of 
the river. Another hand should decide her fate 
for her. She would not fail herself, nor Mark, 
nor Henry Prior. Most of all, she should not 
fail the Myles shoulders, the Myles trait so uni- 
versally accepted, of sticking up for their mistake 
to the very end of the end ! 



CHAPTER XXn 

FOB THE DUEATION OF THE WAB 

The Bishop stood before the altar, knelt before 
the slender gold crucifix, officiated at each point 
of the worship, and carried his people through 
it with his own glorified reverence and transfigu- 
ration. He was rarely with them, his coming ac- 
coimted almost as an angel visit in their midst, 
If he failed to keep his old friend *s daughter out 
of his thought, at least he had no difficulty in 
keeping her in his prayers. She was not there. 
Her isolation touched him. Humanity must some- 
how be made to stand to her in place of the more 
sacred individual joys with which other women 
solaced their hearts. The love of All must sup- 
plant the love of one. Even he could not see Sap- 
phira adopting a child. Her powers were to be 
linconfined, her imagination never seduced by any 
such made-up relation. He turned over in his 
resourceful mind vocations and avocations suited 
to the brilliant emergency her life had to him 
seemed to have become. He had told her not to 
seek advice,— to trust her own convictions. And 
here he was, nobly trying to invent or select some 
advice to bestow upon her at the close of the 
service. 

She found him, later, standing by some white 
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roses placed in a window where the light fell 
through them, thrilling them to spirituality. 

**I did not see yon in church, my dear,*' was his 
greeting, as he made the sign of benediction above 
her head, with so much aif ection in his face he 
warmed her nature by his own altar fire. 

"No, — dear Bishop, but I sent the lilies you 
love '* she extenuated. 

**I guessed as much. They are heavenly, and 
these roses here as sweet as June." He bent 
over them as he spoke and just touched his brow 
lightly, as if to receive a purification from them. 

**They were the prayers I did not say," Sap- 
phira said slowly. "I had them in my own room 
last night, — dawn rose and touched them, — ^it was 
like the lifted Host. They stood so, gazing down 
into the pure appeal of those opening petals. 

**You are looking triumphant but sleepless, my 
child," he began. 

**I was happy last night," she said, after a 
pause, **and it frightened me. I never feel safe 
when I am having my own way." 

**You must drive out that trace of the Puritan 
in you, that thinks God's will is only being done in 
clouds and darkness, my dear. That is the re- 
ligion of the afflicted, the sorrowing, to suppose 
God's will is only a cruel law, a retributive jus- 
tice, saying — ^be happy, but I will surely crush you 
for it in the endl Trust God by obeying HiuL 
Whether your own variety of will is to be done 
is not the source of happiness or power, — but 
that through your co-operation with the Highest 
Wisdom and love the best good may ensue." 

She let her face assume the sadness that was 
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there now, as he repeated gently the lines — 

** *Thy will and mine, dear Lord, doth run 
Too oft a diflFerent way — 
I cannot say — ^Thy will be done — ^in every 

darkening day — 
My will was set to gather flowers, 
Thine blights them in my hand 
And all my days go on in ways 
I cannot understand *'' 

Sapphira drew her breath sharply and flnng up 
rifer head as her courage returned. "If I was only 

■Rtre I was doing the right thing '' she cried. 

■E "Be sure; relaxed action accompanies vague- 
ess of conviction, as I have repeatedly told 
on.*' 



W "My brain approves me." 
k "Those who interpret life in terms of intellect 
■only, get little. It comes by feeling, insti];ict, 
i: charm, — ^why not call it the Holy Ghost I" 

"One gets rarely enough a hint of it, even with 
. those one most cares for." 

"In an age when men seem to have no stronger 
passion than avarice, the higher duty falls upon 
the Clergy, as it has at other periods. But not 
upon them alone." 

"If religion will not link up, life is a fail- 
ure " she assented. "But what is the mat- 
ter with us, or the church, that we cannot make 
it seem true any more f I sometimes feel as if I 
had made up my religion for my own comfort !" 

"The way you and daughter Miriam used to 
make believe with your dolls?" He was all in- 
dulgence for her. 

"Tell me what is the matter? And with mar- 
riage, too; all my friends are divorced." 
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** Nothing, '* he repKed, xmstirprised by her out- 
break. **The matter is with the i)eopIe, not the 
institntion or sacrament that fails, bat just the 
people. Christ is jnst the same.'^ 

**Your Christ is, perhaps '* 

"He is the Christ of every man. He is not the 
Christ of the idler or the wanton, only if they con- 
tinue in their blindness.'* Bnt she had ceased to 
listen. She came a little nearer and put her hand 
in his, just as when she was a little girl. "I want 
to tell you something,'* she said. 

"So I believed,'* he encouraged. 

"I am going to France to try to help the blind, 
the wounded blind ** 

Over the Bishop's face spread an expression 
of answered prayer. It was more than mere 
human alleviation of suspense. 

"Go, my dear child, and may the blessing of 
God go with you!" There was no hint of reluc- 
tance in his speeding glance. 

"You will help me do it? You will be on my 
side?" 

"I only wish I were young enough to go with 
you!" Then with his wonderful lifted eyes, that 
always saw over and above humanity into the 
risen life, he added — 

* * Christ was the best fisher of them alL For a 
whole day and night after they had been stirred 
by Him and gone back to their nets, they caught 
nothing. Then Christ called to them over the. 
waves from the shore, — to let down the nets 
again. So to-day, dear, I let mine down once 
again, belie Ting He would see, and help me help 
you." 
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**Yoii wanted me to do itf 

**I expected you to do it.'^ 

"Why did you not suggest itf 

** Because the Infinite could speak better than 
t" 

**You believe in the cause of the Allies, and 
you believe there is still a God who lets this awful 
war go onf 

**If I believed that I was individually more to 
God than any one of those fighting sons of his, I 
should lose faith. Each is dear to Him. Let us 
hide our human eyes as the Seraphim cover theirs 
with wide wings, nor question His purposes. We 
are His, so French and Russian, English and 
Italian are no more His than the dying German 
lad, who also serves his country." 

*^Why must they diet'' 

His answer was ready for her. **Why did 
Christ die ? My dear Sapphira, this war is going 
to redeem your generation, from idleness, covet- 
ousness and lust. We would not rouse ourselves 
to overcome spiritual evil with good, — ^now, evil 
has become an incarnate form. Righteousness 
must overcome it, or be overcome. The Spirit 
no longer assails a spirit foe concealed. Men 
fight openly with men. The passion of self must 
be lost in a higher passion of humanity." 

At this, there arose in her soul a sense of con- 
secration. His high vision for her called and she 
answered. 

After that nothing mattered. All detail would 
adjust itself. She saw in banners, heard martial 
drums, — Sapphira militant ! In the new strife to 
serve the mere personal subsided: all her life 
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that had surely brought her to this day with its 
sudden conclusion was but a prelude. Nor did she 
lose herself once in the swift days that followed. 
She told no one of her plans and slipped off alone. 
After all it was no one's affair. It was so simple 
she mocked at her own stupidity in delaying. It 
hurt her most not to summon Henry Prior. He 
was, perhaps, the symbol to her of the flowers her 
will was set to gather, and denied. Only the 
Bishop was at the pier when she sailed. 

His final *^ Peace be with you,'* gave her an 
unearthly sense of companionship, as if the 
Friend of whom he spoke had found her out and 
would henceforth never leave her. It had some- 
haw **come true in the end,*' like the fairy tale 
at the last page of childhood stories, and it was to 
be with her as with him. 

**We two suffer, we two are weary, we two are 

tempted,— we two *' She had need to recall it 

often. 

At Paris again, — Paris in the Summer of 1916, 
— ^but no Paris she had known before. 

*^This is war, Madame,^' the trainman had said 
to her at Bordeaux. *^This is war,'^ her heart 
was often to echo. 

Yes, and war was making for her a unique 
place in God's world that peace had failed to 
afford. War was making for many wronged or 
unhappy or valueless women just such a wonder- 
ful chance to act with God. To lose one's self 
in the great misery of those who went out to 
serve at the front. She was at a pension where 
the kitchen had sadly fallen off and countless 
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small privations were to be met, and even here 
*^Tliis is war'* was the magic watchword that 
kept her up to the pace France set. Sapphira 
would have gone into the trenches, would have 
frozen or starved, — ^had it been asked of her. Her 
dramatic nature, always repressed, had found 
something worth while. She no longer questioned 
why God, through her parent's passion, had 
called her forth out of chaos into life, by the nar- 
row gate of human birth. She no longer won- 
dered why, about anything. There was not time. 
She only devised how, — ^how to help was the one, 
the only thing. 

The exigency of necessity drove her, hurled her 
on. Fatigue she never counted with. Love, the 
haunting presence from which she had fled, be- 
came only imbued in the constant spirit that went 
with her. Life was Love incarnate. 

Their own de Regnier had put it for her — *^I 
have made of my love the torch of my life.'' In 
its light she went from task to task. From ex- 
hausted nights to hungry days, when she could not 
stop to eat. Unloved, save for chance gratitude ; 
unhonored, save as all who serve are set apart on 
high. And in her heart the cry was unstilled — 
^*0 God, must it take such agony, such sacrifice, 
such hell, to bring the world back to safety!" 
She had seen the soldier 's rough shrine with its 
sketched figure of Christ, and beneath the tragic 
legend— ** Hit hard ; lean hard, " and it had steeled 
her whole being to support of her dauntless will. 

She had chosen the hardest way and was, as 
ever, hardest upon herself. 

When Mark Jayne found her, saw her, begged 
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her, screamed at her, sobbed at her, his madness 
for her, and over her destruction of herself, — ^his 
pain for the past, his despair, — she had looked 
at him like an animal troubled, with no power to 
make him understand. 

**I am sorry, but I cannot give yon a minute 
more now, Mark. I teach typewriting at this 
time every day/' 

**Sapphiral'* he choked over her name, ffis 
arms ached to go round her. 

A flash of something crossed her diamond eyes, 
not wit nor memory, certainly. "One cannot all 
the time die ehrhruch be committing, '^ she re- 
minded him. "One must the money make, — and, 
incidentally, one must also the cause of humanity 
succor 1'^ 

"You will kill yourself I" 

"I do not care to live on in such a world as 
this will be if the Allies are beaten 1" 

"And after *' he whispered. 

"The other side of the Inferno, you meanf 

"Yes, when peace comes and we can think of 
ourselves!'' 

"You are You, still, Mark," she said indul- 
gently, as to a spoiled child, and for the first time 
she really smiled. 

"I do like you, you know, Sapphira, — ^terribly," 
he admitted brokenly. 

"So I infer. I have to walk with Legrange at 
eleven," she complained, putting on her hat. 

They paused at the door. He had his hand 
on it. 

"Open it," she said. "You know you hate a 
closed door." 
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**Yon are fun, — even here/' he gasped, and 
suddenly dropped on his knees and kissed the 
hem of her khaki skirt. **Sapphira Myles, I am 
going to stay right here, and help yon. I will 
begin by walking ont and in, on your game of 
blind man's bnff, till the war is over, though I 
can't see why these poor chaps should have to 
fall in love with you after all the rest they have 
had to suffer I It seems the last straw. I enlist 
under your colors as long as you need me; 
then " 

*^That is, in life after next?" She was impa- 
tient to be gone. 

"Yes, life after next, if we are both alive " 

**You want even the door of heaven ajar, 
Mark." 

"I like my hell ditto, too, if you please, Sap- 
phira." 

** Hardly anything but comes under that head, 
here," she said bitterly. 

"Hedda, my religion is ratheif sketchey,— I 
realize that. I wiU wait. Waiting destroys me 
now, Sapphira, as you have often reminded me of 
yourself." 

She would have passed him, but he begged, 
**Let me shut the door, just once!" he urged. 

* * Never : in any sense. It is always on the jar. ' ' 

A voice from below called, **Mrs. Dangler? 
They have telephoned. They need you to give 
massage in a bad case, instead of to go to the 
school this morning." 

**Yes, yes. Already I am there!" she called 
back with her dear old exaggeration. 
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"Till soon, Mark!'' she called back to him, 
nuining downstairs eagerly. 

TiU soon? Ah, but already he had had it, had 
he not, from her? In jnst realizing so grate- 
fnlly, that she of all women had precisely made 
him unbearably want it? He had at last come 
out where he had stared, and it was breathlessly 
Sapphira who gave it to him. The artistic per- 
ception of this end of his rather roundabout ex- 
perience justified the devious way he had taken. 
To-day he saw, for example, why he had not gone 
down on the old toll-bridge. And he judged that, 
crazily as the matter might have, to others, 
seemed to have adjusted itself, for him and for 
Sapphira, the Myles-Jayne traditions were satis- 
fied in their finding nowhere else the fulfillment 
of all they had a right to expect of life. After 
all, he was glad to be so sure there was only one 
Sapphira. 

As he walked along to the place where he had 
ascertained his services likely to be most appre- 
ciated, he for the first time could have been said, 
had any of his critical New England neighbors 
been there to observe the fact, to carry himself 
exactly as the Jaynes always had, and might have 
been expected to have done under similar circum- 
stances. 

The Jaynes were all self-willed. He had been. 
The Jaynes had all prevailed. He was about to 
prevail. And for the first time he wished the door 
was already definitely closed. If to play checkers 
and read aloud and write letters all day could 
make it stay so, he was ready to pile books and 
checker-boards and typewriters and French let- 
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terc written to soldiers' relatives, mountains high 
against it, on the outside I 

When they told him the French soldier's last 
words in dying — 

"My body to the Earth, my soul to God, my heart to France I" 

he substituted for all three, Sapphira, — ^uncon- 
scious of his inward blasphemy. For, through 
what a man will do or say, can, from the habit 
of careful observation, a fairly correct process, — 
plus a genius for guessing, — ^be determined with 
some accuracy, yet at the end there will always 
be the chance that some one man will do to the 
contrary. 

This is the peril and the luxury of the point 
of view. 

A woman may turn it upside down. A man may 
get it from a bias untrue to truth. A war may 
submerge it, till only the great need of human- 
ity remains visible to the straining eye. 

As one sees, one must love. 

He waited for her, of course, till night. She 
was strangely less weary than earlier in the day. 

^*I have no time to think about myself, '' she 
reproached him. It is all another world here.'' 
He told her how he had occupied the hours since 
they parted. She evinced small surprise. Why 
was one here, if not to help, surely T 

Suddenly she exposed her own weakness. 
"Mark, this war has been a boon to coxmtless 
women.'' Of course she meant more than he at 
the moment got. "Incidentally, it has saved 
many of us," she confessed. 
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**Ust'' he objected. 

**Yes, me among all the rest.*' 

"Sibylline as ever, though empires fall!" 

"There is a tremendous instruction in it 
Women do weak, evil things because they have 
nothing big enough to absorb them '* 

"Isn't it jnst a little exacting of them to need 
Europe to be devastated to let them outf he 
interrupted. 

"They can pick up the lesson while Troy 
bums/* she retorted, "and use it after the war 
is over.'* 

"Will they?*' 

"War has given us the hint. We could not 
create the heroic and act up to it." 

"And men!'* 

"There was never any excuse for them.'* 

"Sapphira, never mind our arriving differ- 
ently, or being different, as we so recognize that 
we are, — ^never mind our jibes at the bourgeois 
element in marriage, — ^never mind anything that 
we ever thought we liked or disliked, — ^the fact 
remains that we do belong, — ^that we are derelicts 
aparf 

"You only feel that way, now, Mark.*' How 
fatally she knew him! "It is not for me to be 
the author of your disenchantment. You like me 
because I am disillusioned, and yet you wish me 
to become a victim of illusion concerning you I * ' 

He protested, but her insight amazed hint 

"We are what we are and there we are ** she 

hopelessly stated. 

"But, Sapphira '' 
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"We may wish we had been bom differently, 
bnt we were not/' 

"You are a Grecian urn, in spite of yonr Puri- 
tan blood, and I know my Keats too well to want 
to change you.** 

** Always eluding makes always possessed," she 
quoted ruefully. And in his soul he knew she 
s^ke the horrid, man's truth. 

"I shall go on piling those objects I spoke of 
outside the door,'* he persisted obstinately. 

"Your point of view has changed, Mark,'* she 
began, confused by him in this light. 

"Love has all points of view; includes all," he 
swore, wanting to make her believe it more than 
anything he had ever wanted in all his life. 

"That is impossible enough, coming from you, 
to sound sincere. How incongruous I " 

He held the handle of the door. They were 
talking in the dingy salon of the pension. She 
had not allowed herself the luxury of a sitting- 
room. It was a sharp contrast to other quarters 
in Paris of happier days. 

"I must go," she said, without apology. "I 
have so much to do to-night, and they may call me 
back to the hospital at any minute." 

"You may always go — ^if you will always 
come," he said, opening the door. 

"I will always — ^when you need me " she 

amended. 

"Let me shut the door — ^just once " 

"Yes — after I am outside." 

"There is only one Sapphira and she is fun." 
He thanked heaven for it that it was true, even 
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here and now. '^I do believe I am as crazy about 
you as I used to be.'* 

With that he opened the door wide, and, with 
it open, regardless of the public entresol and any 
casual assistance liable, he caught her hand in 
both his and held it to his frantic heart 

Madame, the proprietress declaimed it later to 
a friend, as a scene quite lacking in passion. 
"The friend of Madame Dangler has arrived,— 
and to him she has permitted an interview. At 
the end, he made nothing of the words of pas- 
sion, but distinctly one heard him cry out, with a 
joyousness — ^*Qod save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts!' It is i)erhaps a betrothal vow 
of their so brave and original country." 

Fons 
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